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INTBODUCTION 


The dnel ‘bot'wcen Islietzsche and civilisation is long since 
over, and that high poet and^calamitons philosopher is 
now to be judged as^e appears in the serene atmosphere 
of history which— need it be said? — ho infinitely despised 
The crowd the common herd the multitude — which ho 
also despised— has recorded its verdict with its usual 
generosity to the d^d and that verdict happens to bo 
an ample revenge It has dismissed Nietzsche s ideas 
in order to praiso images It has conceded him in 
hteratnre a brilliant success and has treated his p^lo 
Bophy as fr^amental .nonsense of the sort that calls 
for no response except a shrug of the shoulders The 
immoralist who sought to shatter all tho Tables of all the 
Laws and to achieve a Transvaluation of all Values, 
epds by filling a page in Die Dmte and other Anthologies 
for the Young And in certifying hi s st yle to bo that of 
a rare jmd real master the crowd has followed a true 
instmct More than Schopenhauer, more even than 
Goethe, Nietzsche is accounted by tho cntics of hie 

country to have taught_Gcrman_prose to^epcak, as 

Falstaff says like a man o this world The ungainly 
sentences many jointed as a dragon a tail became short, 
defimte, arrowy We must Mediterranean! se German 
music ' ho wrote to Peter Gasfc and in fact he did 
indisputal)ly Mediterraneamse the style of German 
literatur'^ That edged and ghttenng speech of his owed 
much ^ hi^cknoTCledgBd_ma3ters,JDa,Jlochefoucauld, 
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Voltaire, and Stendhal, the lapidanes of French. But 
it was something very intimately his own, he was 
abundantly dowered with the insight of malice, and 
malice always writes briefly and well It has not the 
time to be obscuie Nietzsche had this perfection of 
utterance, but a far richer range and volume. He was a 
poet by grace divine, and a true Romantic for all the acid 
he dropped on Romanticism , the hfe of his soul ,was an 
incessant cieative surge of images, metaphors, symbohsm^ 
mythologies These two tendencies produced as their 
natural issue that gnomic and aphoristic tongue which 
sneers, preaches, prophesies, chants, intoxicates and 
dances through the pages of Also hp9ach Zaiathustia. 
German critics have applied to Nietzsche, and with even 
greater fitness, Heme’s chaiactensation of Schiller : 


'' With him thought celebrates its orgies Abstract ideas, 
crowned with vine-leaves, brandish the thyrsus and dance 
like bacchantes , they are drunken ^reflections ” Of 
many aspects of his own personahty Nietzsche may have 
thought not wisely but too well, but in this regard it 
appears that he did not exaggerate himself ‘‘ After 
Buther and Goethe,” he wrote to Rohde, “ a third step 
remained to be taken. I have the idea that with 


Zaratliustra I have brought the German language to iti 
point of perfection ” The German world of letters hai 
not said No * to a claim so proud as to seem mere vanity 
Fiiedrich Nietzsche holds a safe, and even a supremi 
position m the history of literature 
What is to be said of his place m the history o 
philosophy Hoffding aUows him a high “ symptomatu 
value, but only that His work has the merit of a drama 
m which the contradictions of modern thought, vibran 
wi h passion, clash and crash together in a tumultuoui 
conflict which, unhappily, has no issue M Alfrec 

contrasted him with Guyau tha 
ohlest of modern” thinkers m his hook metzsche e 
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llmmoTalisme draws out a tabic of antitheses, and 
cancelling denials against affirmations arrives at a result 
that looks remarkably Uko zero ^letzsche jn 
was a man of ccstgsics^and intuitions rather than of 
sT^ent thought He troubled little to purge hiniBclf 
of self contradictions as became a ^v^tcr ^\hose first word 
had been a vehement assault on that Socratic rationalism 
which a^e behoved, had w ithcred up the vital abundance 
of » Greece His m^incts -v^re^thwe^ of^jin oracle a 
mystagogue and my^goguo^do not argue Heinrich 
von Stem m styfing his first book an Essay in Lyrical 
Philosophy spoke in tgpas of his master s mind 
With Nietzsche reason deliberately abdicates, bearing 
with it into ovilo its categories of good and evil cause 
and end Schopenhauer had suggested to him that the 
true key to the nddlo j)i existence was not intellect but 
will behind the mask of phenomena the illuminated 
spint discerned npt a Contriving bat a Striving a 
monstrous Will, blind as old OLdipus yearning like him 
through blood and anguish to a possible redemption But 
in time he cast off Schopenhauer and pessimism The Will 
to liive he ^construed in an optimistic sense and i4 
darkened mto that other mystery at once vaguer and more 
malign the Will to Power The problem remained to 
find a ground for optimism and a clue to the harmony 
to the recamng rhjthms and patterns of reality as wo 
know it So was bom what is perhaps the charactcnstic 
idea^of _Nietzsclie universe is not a phenomenon 

of :Will, Ik IB ajihenomenon of Art In my preface to 
the hook on Wagner I had already wrote Nietzsche in 
188G presented att and not-morality as the essentially 
metaphysical activity of nmn in the course of the 
present book I reproduce m many forms the singular 
prpposition^hat the world is only to be justified as an 
artistic phenomenon Por the optimist quand vi6me this 
interpretation has many advantages Cruelty sorrow 
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and disaster need no longer dismay him ; since a world 
may at the same time he a very had world and a veiy 
good tragedy It may be,” the lyiicist, turned philo- 
sopher, wrote later, “that my Zai athusto a ought to be 
classified under the rubric Music ” These two passages, 
with a hundred others, determine the atmosphere into 
which we are introduced. We have to deal not with a 
thinker who expounds a system, but with a prophet who 
dispenses a Revelation Nietzsche is not the apologist but 
the mystic of Neo-Pagamsm 

Coming to closer range, we may dismiss at once a great 
part of his polemical writings JThey were a sort of 
perpetual bonfire in which from time to time Nietzsche 
burned what he had once adored, and much more beside. 
They bear witness to that proud independence, one may 
almost say that savage isolation, ^which was the native 
climate of his soul Niemandem wai er untertan, “he 
vas no man’s man,” he wiote of Schopenhauer, and that 
iron phrase expiessed his own ideal and practice His 
brochures of abuse he regarded as a mode, though an 
unhappy mode, of liberation He had little love of them 
himself m his creative moments he desiied with a fierce 
desire to nd his soul of hatreds and negatives and rise to 
a golden afiiimation “ I have been a fighter,” declares 
Zaiathustra, “ only that I might one day have my hands 
free to bless ” “In djung I would offer men the richest 
of my gifts It was from the sun I learned that, from 
the sun who when he sets is so rich , out of his inex- 
haustible riches he flings gold into the sea, so that the 
poorc'^t fi'^hermen row with golden oars ” It is not the 
ill to Power that speaks here, but that older and more 
sacred fountain of civilisation, the Will to Love But if 
Nioty^'cho had that inspiration one is tempted to say of 
h m vluit he said of Renan He is never dangerojis 
when he loves The truth is that he had the genius 
of hrhtticmcnt It was the other side of his vamty, a 
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vonity so monstrons tliat it seems from the first to have 
eaten of the insano root There is no humour, no 
integral view of things, behind his critical -work It is 
sick i\ith subjectivity And yet JZarathustra m a temper 
IS by times far more amusing than sinister "What 
could be better than some of the charactcnsations in A 
Psychologist s Bcdgc School * Seneca the Toreador 
of virtue^ Eousscau, or the return to nature zn 
zmpitns naturahhus John StuCrt Mill or ivound 

ing lucidity ? But when, in this mood ho gnaws and 
mbbles about the sanctuaries of life when ho tells us 
that the true Ball of Man u as the Eedemption, that the 
two mosj^noxious^^ptions knoun to history ar^Chns 
^nityjiiM^lcohol when he presses his anti reminism 
to a point that goes beyond c\en the gross German tradi 
tion of which Luther j Table Talk is a monument the 
best that one can do for him is to remember that ho 
often took too much chloral It may be that to the 
circles in these countries to whom the cult of Nietzsche 
amsm appeals this strain of his thought also appeals 
This particular music is not played on many trumpets 
but every Superman ought to know it And he ough"' 
to know further that Zarathustra being bravo gibes not 
only at St Paul, but even at Herbert Spencer and has 
no more toleration for the gospel according to Marx than 
for that according to Matthew 

“What IB ^c_gospel oMhis^ambiguous prophet ? It is 
he himself declares a long Memento yiyere His own 
expenence taught him that the charactenstic of life in 
its highest moments ii^to be unimaginably alive From a 
mere process it becomes a sudden intoxication, and on the 
psychology of that intoxication which is the psychology 
of the artist and also that of the lover and the saint he 
has wntter/ pages which are a wonder of pnre light 
From this standpoint ho criticises justly the mechanical 
theory of adjustments in which there is nothing to adjust, 
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of adaptations in which there is nothing to adapt, the 
whole oh extra interpretation of hfe popnlansed by 
Darwin, Spencer, and the Enghsh school in general 
The living nnit is more than a mere node or knot in a 
tangle of natural selection , it is a fountain of force, of 
spontaneity, constantly overflowing “ The general aspect 
of hfe is not indigence and famme, but on the contrary 
nchuess, opulence, even an absuid prodigality To live 
is for Nietzsche, as 9for the Scholastics, to he a centre" of 
self-movement With the Pragmatists he asserts the 
primacy of life over thought But this tension of con- 
sciousness, this Dionysiac druukeiyiess, is only a founda- 
tion, it IS not yet a philosophy Philosophy, or at all events 
moral philosophy, begins with the discovery that theie are 
other people in the world Youi ego, thus drunken and 
expansive, collides sharply with xianother ego, equally 
diuuken and expansive, and it becomes at once neces- 
sary to frame a code of relations, a nrle of the road Is 
this force and spontaneity of the individual to flow 
out towards others through the channel of domination or 
through that of love ‘> 

Baiathustra had marched with the Germans over pro- 
strate Fiance, he had said in his Gargantuan egoism “ If 
there were Gods, how could I bear not to be a God^ 
ponsequently there are no Gods ” If the Goths and the 
Vandals had read Hegelian metaphysics, observes Fouillde, 
they would have answered this question as Nietzsche 
answered it The living unit accumulates a superabun- 
dance of force in order to impose its power on others . 
an andein Maclit audassen The Will to Power is the 
sole source of human activity The.strong must live as 
■uainois and conquerors, adoptmg as their three cardinal 
virtues piide, pleasure, an^the jove of domination. Pity 
i^s the deepest of corruptions , it but doubles ;^ain, adding 
0 e pain of him who suffers the pain of him who pities 
if you have helped any one, you must wash the hands 
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that helped him ■for they arc anclcin Tho Cmsaders * 
brought homo but one treasure the formula namely of 
the Assassins * Isothing is true, c\ cry thing la permitted 
ScicDco IS more illusionisra but the wamor, knowing how 
to be hard — for that is the now law — will iroposo his own 
arbitrary values on all things, and will make life so good 
that ho will desire it to bo indefinitely repealed The 
earth thus disciplined, will bring forth the Superman 
whp, having Sanced out his day willtdieappear to ho re 
created by the Eternal Eclum spa ko Zarathustra 

The greatest difficulty that one cxpcnenccs before such 
a doctrine as this is the difficulty of taking it seriously 
l^ietzscho who had a tendency to believe that cNcry 
reminiscence was an inspiration is by no means as 
original as ho thought After all, there were sceptics 
optimists tyTanls and poets before Zarathustra The 
common herd may not be given to discussing ethical 
dualism but it kmows that since society begun there 
have been two laws one for Ibo neb and another for the 
poor Scepticism as to the objectivity of human values 
moral and intcllcctua] is no new heresy but a tradition 
as old as science and almost as old as faith The notion 
of an Eternal Betum crystallised by Plato from a mist of 
earlier speculation had exercised many modem thinkers 
one has only to name Heme Blanqni von Nacgcli, 
Guyau Dostoievsky The Eomantics had at the begin 
ning of Nietzsche s century, as Schicgel wrote tran 
scended all tho ends of life and fascinated with the 
idea of mere power had filled tho imagination of Europe 
with seas and storms that raged for tho solo sake of 
raging There was no Scholastic compiler of a text book 
on Ethics but had * posed morality as a problem and 
asked in his first qumstio whether there was a science 
of good and< evil Tho Superman so passionately an 
nounced by Nietzsche had already been created by tho 
emgmatic and dilettante fancy of Ecnan The name 
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itself was as old as Goethe, though n is to be lecalled 
that not Goethe but Mephistopheles applies it to Fanst 
as a sneer and a temptation Zarathustia is not a 
prophet nor even a pioneer , he brings but a new mode 
of speech, his triumphant and dancing phiase sweeps into 
its whirl a thousand ghosts and phantoms And what 
is to be said of the doctrine itself? Peihaps the most 
adequate answer to Nietzsche, on the plane gf his own 
ideas, IS that of Guyau. Both were poet^ strayed jinto 
philosophy, both seize upon life as the key to all reality 
But Guyau finds in the spontaneous outflow of individual 
life, itself the spring of sociability, fiatemity, love. An 
organism is more perfect as it is more sociable, theie can 
be no full intensity without wide expansion. “ There is 
a certain generosity inseparable from existence, without 
which one withers up mteriorlv, and dies The mind 
must flower, morality, altruism aie the flower of human 
life ” The reduction of all consciousness to one mode in 
Nietzsche the Will to Power -is neither new nor difficult 
La Eochefoucauld tracked down behind all motives the 
motive of self-interest, and modem simplifieis have 
<■ amused themselves by analysing passion mto unconscious 
thought. The soul, as St. Augustine tells us, is all in 
every part , and since the same self is always present, it 
IS obviously possible in some fashion or another to trans- 
late any one mood of its life into any other. But such 
suppression of the finer details, while interesting as a tour 
de force, is not scientific psychology The Will to Power 
IS not sufficiently definite to serve the turn of a moralist 
or even an immoralist Power is of many kinds. Love 
hath its victories not less renowned than hate Had 
Cleopatra’s nose been shorter, history would, says Pascal, 
have been different, and in the phrase of the French chanson 
there are often more conquests ambushed ^n the hair of 
Delilah than m that of Samson Nietzsche himself per- 
ceived that It was necessary to establish a hieraichy of 
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values as between different minifcstatjons of power but 
this UmiscTthung alter Werthe was no\cr either achieved 
or achievable The evangel of Zarathnslra dissolves into 
mere sound and fury for lack of what the Court of Equity 
calls reasonable particulant} "Most notable is this in 
regard to the two law s ji Superman — or rather a 

potential ancestor of the Superman for in this case 
hereditary privilege runs back'wards~-w^th ^ho^nghtjo 
found my life on pnde, pleasure, and /ho lo\o of power, 
or araje a slave with no nght nscept to remain a slave 
The test is astral, and oven nebulous If ) ou can compel 
the stars to circle abo^t >ou as their centre if you have 
a chaos in you and aro about to beget a dancing star, 
then you arc of the seed of the Superman Unhappily 
the only people who could scnonsl} entertain such an 
estimate of themsehcijiro the ^ery wealth} ond the icry 
mad Zarathustra derides the mob in order to flatter 
tho snob ho is ma\(jr6 Uu the casnist of the idle nch, the 
courtier of international finance 
Fnednch Nietzsche was an optimist It was a paradov 
of courage. There is nothing nobler or more valiant m 
tho history of thought than bis refusal to let the sun bo, 
dimmed by tho mist of his owm suffering No invalid 
hail tho right to be a pessimist ' Let them beware 
tho years in which my vitalit) sank to its minimum wore 
those in which I ceased to be a pessimist That is 
magnificent but it is not philosophy If Nietzsche by 
biB insomnia and bis wounded ejes is pledged on tho 
point of honour to optimism, is not Schopenhaner by 
his fixed income and excellent digestion similarly pledged 
to pessimism? But Zarathustra s optimism is not 
merely positive it is ecstatic to express its fulness ho 
creates the formula of tho Eternal Be turn He claps his 
hands and Aies ' Encore 1 to life Ho is drunken with 
joy as men are in tho taverns with com and tho grape 
and he shouts The same again ! 
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This Eternal Eeturn is presented to ns as a conclusion 
of mathematical physics and spectrnrn analysis St. 
Thomas Aqumas taught, following Aristotle, that the 
stars were composed of a substance nobler than that 
of earth, not subject to birth or death, and so immune 
from corruption But Eraunhofer and his successors 
haye, with their prisms and telescopes, discovered in 
the stars the same eighty-one or eighty-twoc elements 
which constitute ^he earth Since then we have but a 
finite number of indestructible elements and forces, and 
an infinite space and time or at least a space and time 
to which we can conceive no !|imits it must follow 
that the same combinations will repeat themselves 
incessantly both in space and time There is not only 
an 'mal Eeturn, but an Infinite Eeduplication. And 
if Jgbt, as Eietzscbe assui?aed, is only the pbos- 
pbc scence accompanying certain anangements of 
matter, the same conscious life must also repeat itself 
One does not stay to discuss this phantasy of mathe- 
matics except to say that whoevei was entitled to enter- 
tain it Zarathustra was not If science is, as he held, 
♦.a mere hnked illusionism, how can it give so absolute a 
prophecy^ To Eietzscbe it was no conclusion, but a 
remimscence from G-reek speculation which came to him, 
disguised m the flame of an inspiration, under that 
pyramidal rock near Sorlei, “ six thousand feet above men 
and time ’ He accepted it because it seemed to him the 
supreme formula of optimism His mind was incited to 
it perhaps by that sombie passage in which his rejected 
master, Schopenhauer, declares that if you were to knock 
on the graves, with power to summon foith the dead to 
rise up and live their lives again, none would answer to 
your call Christiamty agrees with Schopenhauer, for 
though Ghnstiamty is an optimism, it isc founded ^on 
pessimism It is an optimism poised on a centre that 
does not lie within the walls of space and time. Chris- 
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tiatuty called a now world into exiBtcnco to redress the 
lialanco of the old and were tins old world all— a closed 
circmt a rounded whoIc—Zanthustra might dance and 
chant through all its Campo Santos without finding more 
than a very few to rise up and follow him 
The practical consequences to which Nietzsche was led 
were in bis own phrase inactual, out of time and out of 
season iZa^thustra is by a natural kinship a prophet of 
the Anarchists, but he hated Anarchism by a strange 
transformation, the gemus of a certain school of Socialists, 
but ho despised Socialism German officials in Poland 
may find m him a vontablo Oppressors Handbook ho 
danced through the streets at the victory over France but 
he derided the German State and Empire as a now^ idoL 
He contemned women but praised indissoluble m ago 
He preached pleasure -fcut celebrated chastity in < ble 
hymn He was all for aulhonty and incqnahl>,'^ ‘a 
Joseph de Maistrc^ says Pouillie “who believes in the 
hangman without believing in the Pope but when ho 
looked at a cnmmal on trial he acquitted everybody 
except only the judge He denounced Bismarck and the 
Kaiser for being too democratic ho regarded Science too/ 
as disastrously democratic, because it subjected all pheno 
meija great and small, to the some uniform laws Will 
was his god but he saw the world under the aspect of a 
Mahometan determinism, and submitted himself to a 
resignation an adoption of the hostile ways of existence 
an amor fati which a Stoic might think extravagant 
A German proletarian, full of German prejudices ho 
thought himself Polish ond noble and boasted of being a 
sans-paine and a 'good European Pity generosity 
self immolation the whole ntual of civilisation were con 
demned by Zarathustra and practised by him In bnef 
Nwtzsche nhver rose above a sort of philosophical 
cinematograph he had the ghtter but never the hard 
definiteness of the diamond which he chose as his symbol 
2 
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But it would be very superficial to* suppose that a 
thought so passionate could be altogether unreal. 
Zaiathustra is a counter-poison to sentimentalism, that 
worst ailment of our day He brings a sort of ethical 
strychnine which taken in large doses is fatal, but in small 
doses is an incompaiable tonic. He disturbed many who 
were woefully at ease m Zion, and was a poet of the 
heroic life. Germany, so apt to lose herself in the jungle 
of scholarship, needed to be lemmded that erudition exists 
for the sake of hfe and not life for the sake of erudition. 
To literature, when he wrote in conformity with its 
settled and common tradition, he» gave great chants of 
courage, loneliness and friendship Tn M. Haldvy’s book, 
founded on that of Madame Forster-Nietzsche, we have 
in English for the first time a portrait of him in the 
intimacies of his life and thougfct It exhibits him as 
better than his gospel, a hundred times better than most 
of those disturbers of civilisation who* call themselves his 
disciples. 


T. M KF.TTLE 



The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche 


CHAPTER I 
cmLDnooD 

Kabl-Ludwio NrETZEcnn a young clergyman of the 
Luthonm Church cam# of an ccclciittEtical fomil} Hi3 
father and his grandfather had tauglit theology His 
^fe was tho daughter and the granddaughter of clergy 
men Ignoring mod cm thought and all the agitations and 
desires of his time, ho foUovcd tho safe path of tho 
double tradition, which had at onco been revealed by God 
to tho faithful and indicated by Pnnees to their subjects^ 
Hia Bupenors thought highly of him rrcdcnck William 
IV-» King of Prussia condescended to take him under hia 
■wing and ho might have hoped for a fino career had ho 
not Buffered from hcadachca and nerves As it was rest 
bccamo essoutial 

Ho asked for a country pansh and that of Eocken was 
confided to him Tho Bituation of this poor village whoso 
littlo houses uprear themselves in a vast plain on tho 
confines of Prussia and Saxony was melancholy but 
Karl Ludwig Nictzscho liked the place for Bolitudo was 
acceptable to him Ho was a great musician and often, 
at the fall ot day, would shut himself up in his church 
and improvise upon tho rustic organ whilst tho good folk 
of his pansh stood without and hstened m admiration 

19 
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The pastor and his yonng wife waited four years for 
their first child, who was born on October 15, 1844, the 
Thing’s birthday The coincidence increased the father’s 
joy “ 0 month of October, blessed month,” he wrote in 
his church register, “ ever have you overwhelmed me with 
joy. But of all the joys that you have brought me, this is 
the deepest, the most magmficent I baptize my fiist 
child My son, Friedrich Wilhelm, such shall be your 


name on earth int'iemembrance of the royal benefacytor 
whose birthday is yours ” 

The child soon had a brother, then a sister. There are 
women who remember Friedrich’s infancy, and those 
qmckly passing days of joy round the Nietzsches’ hearth 
Fnedrich was slow in learning to speak He looked at 
everything with grave eyes, and kept silent. At the age 
of two and a half he spoke his first word The pastor 
1 ed his silent boy, and was glad to have him as a com- 
panion of his walks Never did Ftiediich Nietzsche 
orget the sound of distant bells ringing over the 
^n^nse pool-strewn plain as he wandeied with his father, 
his hand nestled m that strong hand 

August, 1848, 

Ippfi ® ® ^ fell fiom the top of the stone steps 
nCTm-rTf 4 ^* door, and struck his head violently 

on a fp them The shock brought 

onlv hn^ ^ ^ perhaps, for one cannot be certain, 

Wpppnr ? Karl-Ludwig Nietzsche lost 

died Fn ^ aberration and declme, 

incidents om ^ ^i®^=zsche was then four years old The 
his mind n 1 ^ 4 - made a deep impression upon 

terrors of weepmg m the house, the 

donment to^tn silence, the utter aban- 

sermons the If ^ the funeral 

church ' Kis undp a f^e flagkones of the 

e»iy. and f r ‘\t " 

y it His nights were troubled 
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"With visions and ho bad a prcsontimonfc of some early 
disaster Ho had dreams — hero is tho naivo recital that 
he makes in his fonrtconth >car 

one despoils a tree of its crown it withers and 
tho birds desert its branches Our familj bad been 
despoiled oi its crown joj departed from our hearts, 
and a profound sadness entered into possession of us 
And ourVounds were but closing when thoj were pam 
fully reopened About this time I hai a dream in which 
I heard mournful organ music as if at a bunal And ns 
I was tr3ung to discover tho cause of this plajung a tomb 
opened sharply and inyafatbor appeared clad m bis shroud 
He crossed the church, and returned with a little child in 
bis arms The tomb opened again, mj father disappeared 
into it and the stone sworn g back to Us place At onco 
tho wail of tho organ ^ca'^od and I awoke Tho next 
morning I told the dream to ra> dear motlicr A short 
whilo after my little brother Joseph fell ill and after a 
nervous cnsis of a few houru ho died Our gnef was 
tcmhlc My dream was exactly fulfilled for the little 
body was placed in tho arms of its father After this 
double calamity tho Lord in heaven was our solo conso- 
lation It was towards the end of January, 1850 

In the spring of this year the pastor 8 wadow left tho 
parochial house and went to reside in tho neighhounng 
town of Naumburg zur Saalc where she was near her 
own people delations of hers lived m the neighbouring 
countryside Her husband s mother and hia sister came 
to stay With her m the small house to which the cbil 
dren who at first had been disconsolate gradually grew 
accustomed 

Haumburg was a royal city favoured by the Hohen 
zollems and devoted to their dynasty A bourgeois society 
of ufficials a^d pastors with some officers families and a 
few country squires lived within tho grass grown ram 
parts pierced wntb five gotes which were closed every 
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evening Their existence was giave and measured. The 
bell of the metropolitan church, flingmg its chimes across 
the httle town, awoke it, sent it to sleep, assembled it to 
State and religious festivals As a small boy Nietzsche 
was himself grave and measured TTis instincts were in 
accord with the customs of Naumburg, and his active soul 
was quick to discover the beauties of his new life He 
admned the military parades, the religious services with 
oigan and choir, <the majestic anniversary celebiaticms 
He found himself deeply moved every year by the return 
of Christmas. His birthday stirred him less deeply, but 
was a source of great joy. f 

“ My birthday being also that of oui beloved TCmg,” he 
wrote, “ I am awakened that day by rmlitary music I 
receive my presents . the ceremony is quickly over, and 
we go together to the church. Although the sermon is 
not directed to my special benefit, I choose the best of it 
and apply it to myself Afterwards ♦we all assemble at 
the school to celebrate the great festival . Before the 
break-up a fine patriotic chorus is sung, and the director 
concilium djumisit Then comes for me the best moment 
'of all, my friends arrive and we spend a happy day 
together ” 

Bnednch did not forget his father, and wished to folAow 
his example and to become, like all the men of his race, a 
pastor, one of the elect who hve near God and speak in 
His name He could conceive no higher vocation, nor 
any more congenial to himself Young as he was, he had 
an exacting and meticulous conscience. The shghtest 
scolding pained him, and he liked to take his own line, 
unaided Whenever he felt a scruple he would retire to 
some obscure hiding-place and examine his conscience, 
nor would he resume his play with his sister until he had 

e 1 erately arrived at a condemnation or a justification* of 
his conduct One day, when it was raining in torrents, 
his mother saw him coming back from school with slow, 
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rc^lar steps, altfiough ho "was vnthoat nmhrclla or do ah 
Sho called him, and ho came sedately np to her " Wo 
havo always been told not to run in tho streets, ho 
explained His companions nicknamed him * the little 
pastor, and listened in respectful silence, ^vhcn he read 
them aloud a chapter from the Bible 
He was careful of his prestige “'VMien one is master 
of_oncsdf, ho gravel} taught his sister, * then one is 
master of the ^^holc world Ho wasjiroud and bclic\cd 
in tho nobility of tho liiclzsch^s This was a family 
legend which his grandmother loved to relate and of 
which he and his sister Lisbeth used to dream Bemoto 
ancestors of theirs (founts Nietzski by name had li\cd 
in Poland During tho Beforraation they defied perse- 
cntion and broke with tho Catholic Church Thereafter 
the} wandered wrclcjiedly for three years outcasts 
pursued from village to village With them was their 
BOD who had beep bom on tho eve of their flight Tho 
mother nnr&cd this child with devoted constancy and ho 
thus ncqmrcd in spite of all ordeals, wonderful health 
lived to a great age and transmitted to his lino tho double 
virtue of strength and longevity 
Fnednch was never tired of listening to so fine an 
adventure Often also ho asl cd to bo told tho history 
of the Poles Tho election of tho King by tho Nobles 
gathered together on horseback m tho midst of a great 
plain, and the right which tho meanest of them had to 
oppose his veto to the will of all tho rest, struck him with 
admiration he had no doubt that this race was tho 
greatest in the world ' A Count Nietzski must not lie ’ 
he declared to his sister Indeed the passions and the 
powerful desires which, thirty or forty years later, were 
to inspire his work, already animated this child with tho 
bulging fcarchcad and the big eyes whom unhappy 
women loved to fold in their tender caresses When he 
was nine years old his tastes widened, and music was 
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revealed to him by a chorus from Handel, heard at 
chuich He studied the piano. He improvised, he 
accompanied himself m chanting the Bible, and bis 
mother, remembenng her husband’s fate, was troubled, 
for he, too, like the child, used to play and impiovlse on 
the organ at Eocken 


The instinct of creation an instinct that was already 
tyrannical seized hold of him , he composed inelodies, 
fantasies, a succession of mazurkas, dedicated to h,is 
Polish ancestors He wrote verses, and mother, grand- 
mother, aunts, sister, received, every anmversarj', a poem 
with his music Games themselvqs became the pretext 
for work He drew up didactic treatises, containing 
rules and advice, which he handed over to his comrades. 
Pirst he taught them architecture , then, m 1854 , during 
the siege of Sebastopol, the capti^re of which made him 
weep for he loved all Slavs and hated the revolutionary 
Prench he studied ballistics and the defence of fortified 
places At the same time, he and two friends founded a 
theatre of arts, in which they played dramas of antiquity 
^ primitive civilisations, of which he was the 
Olymp^is and an Oikadal. 

He left school to enter coUege at Naumburg There 
e s owe om the first such conspicuous ability that 
his professors advised his mother to send him to study 

ZlmlTVPPP The poor woman hesitated. She 
would have liked to keep her child near her 

serious Nietzsche’s vacation was of rather a 

serious character He spent it as usual in the village of 

of tSvrf on the banks 

bathed Saale, in -which each morning he 

sister I,,.? tl ? f grandparents had him and his 

a heaped abundance^ of life*^ but happy, with 

upied with the uncertamty of his future. ^ 
Adolescence was coming, and perhaps he was about to 
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leave his own people and change hir fnonds end hm 
home With fiomo nnsicty he fopcsix^. the nor course 
which hiB life v>nB going to follow He called to mind 
his bojT'sh past all the long jears of chiIdho<x 1 at which 
one should not smile — thirttcn atare filled with the 
earliest affect ions and tho earliest rorrows, with the firrt 
proud hop <-5 of an nmhilious foul, with the splendid di 
covery of^music and poetn 'Mciiionca came nuinerouB 
vii^d and touching jSicl-^che wh(; lind a lync •'oul 
Buddcnlj became as it were, intoxicatf^ with himself 

He looh up his pen and in twcUc dajs the history of \ 
hia childhood was wnycn IJo was hnpp^ when ho had 
finished 

Isow I have brought inj first notebook to n proper 
end he 101105 *ond I am content with mj vorl 
I ha\e WTittcn with th^sgrealrst pleasure and without a 
moments fatigue. It is a grand ihinj to pa^i in rcMCW 
before one the course of one s first jcars and to follow 
there the development of onea soul I hav< smccrclj 
recounted all tho truth v itbout poetry without literary 
ornamentation. That I ina} write man} more libo it! 
Tour hlllo TcrfCB followed 

yia Eplr^el fit (Inn Ijcbcn 
In Ihm Kich ku eiLrnnen 
M(^ht leli (Ii9 ersto nrnnen 
^\onaeli tdr nur aueb streben * 

* • 

Tho school of Pforta is situated five miles from 
Naumburg on tho bank of the Saalo Ever since a 
Germany has existed there have been teachers and 
scholars m Pforta Some Cistercian monks, como m 
the twelfth century from the Latin "Wcbt to convert 
tho Slavs obtained po 5 Bc« 3 ion of tins property, which 

• Life {b a mirror I tnlghl eay that the recognition o( ourEchca 
In It is the first object towards nbicb wo all Btriic 
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lies along both banks of tbe nvei They bmlt the high 
walls which smtound it, the houses, the chinch, and 
founded a tiadition which is not extinct In the 
sixteenth century they wcie expelled by the Saxon 
piinces, but their school was continued, and their 
methods conserved by the Lutherans who were installed 
in their place 

“The children shall be brought up to thc^rchgious 
life,” says an instipction of 1540 “ Tor six years they 

shall exercise themselves in the knowledge of letters, and 
in the disciplines of virtue ” Tlie pupils were kept 
separated from their families, cloistered with their 
teachers The school had its fixed rules and customs: 
anything in the shape of easy manners w'as forbidden 
There was a certain, established hierarchy the oldest 
scholars had charge of the yon?igest and each master 
was the tutor of twenty pupils Tehgion, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin were taught In this old monastery 
German rigour, the spirit of humanism, and the ethic 
of Protestantism formed a singular and deep-rooted 
alliance, a frmtful type of life and sentiment Many dis- 
tinguished men owed then education to Pforta Novahs, 
the Schlegels, Tichte Tichte, philosopher, educator, 
patriot, and chief glory of the school. Nietzsche had 
long desired to study at Pforta, and m October, 1858, 
a scholarship bemg awarded him, he left his family to 
enter the school. 

He now disappears for a time from our ken An 
heroic and boyish anecdote is the sole memory of his 
first year The story of Mucius Scssvola seemed an 
improbable one to some of his comrades , they denied 
^ ^^No man would have the courage to put his hand in 
fire, opined these young critics Nietzsche did not 

eign to answer, but seized from the stove a Siaming cQal 
, and placed it m the palm of his hand He always 
carne t e mark of this burn, the more visible because 
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he had tal en care to keep in repair and enlarge so 
glonons a ^ound bj letting inoltcd a\ax nm o\cr it 
Assuredlj ho did not easily endure this non life of his 
He played little not canng to attach himself to unfamiliar 
people moreover the tender customs of the maternal 
hearth had ill prepared him for the disciplines of PXorta 
He onlj went out once a week, on Sundaj afternoon 
Then hi^ mother his sister and two Naumburg friends 
of his came to meet him at the sclieol door and spent 
the daj with him in a neighbounng mn 
In July 1859 IJietzsche had n month s liberty The 
holidays of pnpils Pforta were never longer Ho 
revisited the people and places that ho liked and made a 
rapid voyage to Jena and Weimar Tor a jear ho had 
written only what ho had to write as a task but now the 
inspiration and delight'^f the pen returned to him and 
ho composed out of his impressions of summer a sonti 
mental fantasy which is not barren of pathos 

* Tho sun has already sot ho writes when wo leave 
the dark enclosure Behind us the skj is bathed m gold 
above ns there is a glow of rosy clouds before us, wo see 
tho town l>ang at rest under the gentle breeze of even 
mg Ah Wilhelm, I say to my friend is there any joy 
greater than that of w andenng together across tho world? 
Oh, pleasure of fncndship faithful fnendship oh breath 
of this magnificent summer night, perfume of flowers, 
and redness oi evening 1 Do you not feel your thoughts 
soar upward to perch like tho jubilant lark on a throne 
of golden clouds? The wonder of these evening land 
scapes 1 It IB my own life that unveils itself to me So 
are my own days arranged some shut within the dark 
penumbra others lifted up in tho air of liberty I At this 
moment our ears are pierced by a shnll cry it comes 
from the madhouse which stands near our path Our 
hands join in a tighter clasp, as if some evil genius had 
touched us with a sweep of menaemg wmgs Go from 
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us, ye powers of Evil • Even in this beautiful world 
there aie unhappy souls ' But what, then, is un- 
happiness ? ” 

At the beginning of August he letuincd to Pforta, as 
sadly as he had gone thcie in the fiist instance Ho 
could not accept the brusque constiaint of the place, 
and, being unable to cease thinking of hmisolf, he kept 
for some weeks an intimate diary which showsf us hov/ 
he employed his tup e and -^hat his humouis ^\C1C ficnn 
one day to another We find, to begin \^ith, certain 


comageous maxims against ennui, given him by liis 
professor and transcribed , then a recital of his studies, 
his distractions, his leadings, and the ciises which depress 
him The poetic soul of the child now icsists, now’ 
resigns itself to its impressions and bows painfully 
beneath a discipline When emol-mn urges him he aban- 
dons prose, which is not musical enough to express his 
melancholy Ehythm and rhyme appear, under an 
inspiration he makes a few verses, a quatrain, a sextain , 
but he does not seek after the lyncal impulse, nor hold to 
It , he merely follows it when it rises wuthm him , and, as 

soon as it weakens, prose takes its place, as in a Shake- 
sperean dialogue 


was, however, bnghiened by hours .oi 
simple and youthful ,oy The pupils went out for walks, 

Shir tatted Nietesche took part in these 

S tL'l , irr teat was too 

fam urth« f to tte nvel 

tould thmw tad struck up They 

accomnlmb . * upsetting the oidei of their ranks, 

t^TOutit “™St to try, and yet elate, 

bai at Tel r r ■ up the 

ferry boat had convoyed in their wake , then, still 


) 
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Bingmg stiU in good order Tvould march back to their 
work and to the old school "It is absolutely stunning 
says IJictzsche m effect 

So time went by and the end of August came Tho 
Journal is silent for eight da>s then for six, then for a 
whole month "WTien ho reopens his notebook it is to 
bring it to on end 

Sinco tho day on which I began this Jonmal my state 
of mind has complctclj changed Tlicn wo were in tho 
green abundance of tbe late summer now, alas 1 wo are in 
tho late autnmn Then I was an unier teriiancr (a lower 
form boy) now I am *n a higher form My birthday 
has como and gone, and I am older — time passes hkoj 
tho rose of spnng, and pleasure like tbo foam of tboi 
brook 

‘ At this moment I fcc^my6olf seized by an extraordinary 
desire for knowledge for universal culture That impulse 
comes to mo froim Humboldt whom I ha\o just read 
May it prove as lasting as my love for poetry ! 

Ho now mapped out a vast programme of study in 
which geology botany and astronomy were combined 
with readings m the Latin stjlists Hebrew military 
science and all tho techniques And above all things 
said he Behgion the foundation of all 1 nowledgc } 
Great is tho domain of knowledge infinite the search 
after truth 

A winter and spring time sped away whilo tho boy 
worked on But now camo lus second holidays, then 
tho third return to school it was when autiimn had do 
nuded the great oaks on tho estate of Pforta Fnedneh 
Nietzsche is seventeen years of ago and ho is sad Too 
long had he imposed upon himself a painful obedience 
ho had read Schiller, Holderlm Byron he dreams of tho 
Gods of Greece and of the sombre Manfred, that all 
powerful magician who weary of his omnipotence vainly 
sought repose in the death which his art had conquered 
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What cares Nietzsche for the lessons of his professors ? 
He meditates on the hnes of the romantic poet 

“ Sorrow is knowledge , they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 

The tree of knowledge is not that of life ” 

He grows weary at last. He longs to escape frhm 
the routine of classes, from tasks which aKsorb his 
whole life He would hsten to his soul alone, and thus 
come to understand the dreams with which his mind 
overflows. He confides in his mother and his sister, and 
declaies that his projects for thecfuture have changed. 
The thought of the University bores him , he now wants 
to be not a professor, but a musician. TTis mother reasons 
with him, and succeeds in appeasing him a little But her 
success IS not for long The dea'^ih of a master to whom 
he had been attached completes his confusion of mind. 
He neglects his woik, isolates himsetf, and meditates 

He ^Yiltes Brom his eaihest childhood he had had 
the instinct of the phrase and the word, the instinct of 
visible thought He writes incessantly, and not one 
shade of his unrest has remained hidden from us. He 
surveys the vast universe of romanticism and of science, 
sombre, restless, and loveless This monstrous vision 
fascinates and frightens him The pious ways of his 
bo5'hood still hold him under their influence , he 
reproaches himself for his inclinations towards audacity 
and negation, as if for sms. He strives to retain his 
religious faith, which is dwmdling day by day He does 
not break with it sharply in the French and Catholic 
mannei, but slowly and fearfully detaches himself, 
fa ouly, because he venerates those dogmas or symbols 
vdiich stand for all his past, for his memones of his 
home and his father , fearfully, because he knows that‘in 
ri^nouncing the old security he will find not a new security 
to take its place, but a surgmg throng of pioblems. 
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Weighing the supremo gravity of the choice imposed on ^ 
him he meditates 

“Such an enterpnso, ho writes *' is tho ^^ork not of a 
few weeks hut of a life time can it bo that, anned solely 
with tho results of a bo) s reflections nnj ono will \cn 
turc to destroy the authority of two thousand years, 
goarantedfl as it is bj the deepest thmkerfl of all tho 
cerftuncs ? Can it bo that ^Vlth his own mere fancies and 
rudiments of thought anj ono will venture to thrust aside 
from him all that anguish and benediction of religion 
with which history is profoundly penetrated ? 

* To decide at a stroke those philosophical problems 
obont which human thought has maintained an unending 
war for many thousands of jears to revolutionise b chefs 
which accepted by men fif tho weightiest authority, first 
lifted man up to the level of true humanity to link np 
Philosophy with thh natural sciences without as much as 
knowing the general results of tho ono or the others and 
finally to denvo from those natural sciences a system of 
reality when the mind has not yet grasped either tho 
unity of universal history or the most essential pnnciples 
— it 19 a masterpiece of rashness 

‘ What then is hnraanitj ? We hardly know ono stago 
in a whole one penod in a process of Becoming an arbi 
trary production of God ? Is man aught else than a stone 
evolved through tho intermediary worlds of flora and 
fauna? Is ho from this time forward a completed being 
or what has history in reserve for him? Is this eternal 
Becoming to have no end ? What are the spnngs of this ^ 
great clock ? They aro hidden but however long bo the 
duration of that vast hour which we call history, they are 
at every mordent tho same Tho crises are inscnbed on. 
the dial face the hand moves on and when it has reached 
the twelfth hour it begins another senes it inaugurates 
a period in the history of humanity 
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“ To risk oneself, without guide or compass, on the ocean 
of doubt IS for a young brain loss and madness ; most 
adventurers on it are bioken by the storms, few indeed 
are the discoveieis of new lands All our philosophy 
has very often appeared to me a very Tower of Babel. 

It has as its desolating result an infinite disturbance of 
popular thought , we must expect a vast upheaval when 
the multitude discovers that all Christianity rs founded 
on gratmtous affismations The existence of God, 'im- 
mortality, the authority of the Bible, Bevelation, will for 
ever be problems. I have attempted to deny everythmg 
ah, to destroy is easy, but to conslrruct ' ” 


What a marvellous mstmct appears m this page * 
Friedrich Nietzsche poses the precise questions which 
are later to occupy his thought'^nd gives a foretaste of 
the eneigetic answers with which he is to trouble men’s 
^uls hnmamty is a nothing, an arbftiary production of 
God, an absurd Becoming impels it towards recom- 
mencements without a term, towards eternal returns , 
a sovereignty is referable in the last instance to force, 
and force is blmd, following only chance 
Fnednch Nietzsche affirms nothing he disapproves 
ot rapid conclusions on giave subjects, and, so long as 
e IS hesitant, likes to abstain from them. But when he 

^ wj^th a whole heait Mean- 

while he stays his thought But, despite himself, it over- 

its effort towards expression “ Very 
hnniii f ^ submission to the will of God and 

unqillntf ^ thrown over the cowardice and 

we T experience at the moment when 

NaetzsL J etoos”” Mh^Vf 

mcladed m these few worfs y® 

faTourites^'a f authors who were Nietzsche’s 
laTourites at this time SohiUer, Byron. Holderhn of 
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these ho preferred Hotdcrlm then so httio kno^ n Ho 
had discovered him, as one discovers, at a glance, a fnend 
m a crowd It 'i^as a singalar encounter The life of 
this child now scarcely begun was to resemble tho life 
of tho poet who had just died Holdcrhn tho son of a 
clergjTnan had wished to follow his fathers \ocation 
In 1780 ho IS studying thcologj at tho University of 
Tubingen Vuth comrades whoso names arc Hcgol Schcl 
ling He ceases to behove Ho comes tb knowHousscau, 
Goethe Schiller and tho intoxication of romanticism 
Ho loves tho mjsterj of nature and the lucid mind of 
Greece, he loves them^together, and dreams of uniting 
their beauties m a German work Ho is poor, and has 
to live the hard lifo of a needy poet As n teacher, he 
endures the ennui of wealthy houses in which ho is 
despised generallj and oifco is loved too much — a bnef 
rapture that ends m distress Ho returns to his native 
village for its oir and its people arc pleasant to him He 
works, wntes at his leisure but as it pains him to live at 
tho expense of his own family, ho goes away again He 
has some of his verses published, but the public shows 
no taste for those fmo poems in which the genius of an 
unknown German calls up tho Gods of Olympus to people 
the deep forests of Suabia and the Ehincland Tho 
unhappy Holderlm dreams of vaster creations bnt goes 
no farther than a dream Germany is a world in itself 
and Greece is another tho inspiration of a Goethe is 
needed to unite them and to fix in eternal words tho 
tnumph of Faust the ravishcr of Helen Holderlm 
writes fragments of a poem in prose hia hero is a young 
Greek who laments over tho mm of his race and, frail 
foreranner of Zarathustra calls for tho rebirth of a 
valorous humamty He composes three scenes of a 
tragedy, taking for his hero Empedocles tyrant of 
Agngentum, poet, philosopher haughty inspircr of tho 
multitude, a Greek isolated among the Greeks by reason 
3 
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of his very greatness, a magician, who, possessing all 
nature, wearies of the satisfactions which one hfe can 
offer, retires to the summit of Etna, sends away his 
family, his fiiends, his appealing people, and flings him- 
self, one evening, at sunset, into the ciatei 
The work is full of powei , but Holderlin abandons it 
His melancholy enfeebles and exalts him He wifehes 
to leave Germany where he has suffered so miich, and to 
free his relatives fTom the inconvenience of his piesftnce 
Employment is offered to him in France, at Bordeaux, 
and he disappears Six months later he returns home 
sunburnt and m rags He is quostioned, but he does not 
reply Enquiries are made and it is, with great difficulty, 
discovered that he had crossed France on foot under the 
August sun. His mind is gone, swallowed up in a torpor 
which IS to last for forty yearS; He dies in 1843, a few 
months befoie the biith of Nietzsche It might please a 
Platomst to think that the same “^gemus passed from 
one body to the other Smely the same German soul, ' 
romantic by natuie, and classic in aspiiation, broken at 
length by its desires, animated these two men, and 
predestined them to the same end. One seems to surprise 
across the tenor of their lives the blind labour of the race, 
which, pursuing its monotonous bent, sends into the 
woild, fiom century to century, like children for like 
ordeals 

That year, at the approach of summer, Nietzsche 
suffeied severely from his head and eyes The malady 
was uncertain in its nature, but possibly had its ongm 
m the nerves His holidays were spoilt But he ar- 
ranged to be able to stay at Naumburg until the end of 
ugust, and the ]oys of a prolonged leisure compensated 
him foi previous vexations 

He returned to Pfoita in a wholesome frame of mind. 
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Ho had not resolved hia donbts but ho had explored 
them and could without TV’Tonging himscK become onco 
more a laborious student Ho was careful not to 
interrupt his reading which was immense From 
month to month ho sent punctually to his two fnends 
at Naumburg poems pieces of dance and song music, 
essays m cnticism and philosophj But these occupa 
tions were^ot allowed to interrupt his work as a efudont 
Undtr the direction of excellent masters, ho studied tho 
languages and the literatures of antiqait> 

Ho would have been happj had not tho pressing 
qncstions of the futurd and of a profession begun to 
torment him 

I am much preoccupied with the problem of my 
future he ■wroto to his mother in Tilaj I8G2 'Many 
reasons external and internal make it appear to mo 
troubled and uncertain Doubtless I believe myself to bo 
capable of success in whatever province I select But * 
strength fails mo to put asido so many of the diverse 
objects which interest me What shall I study? No 
idea of a decision presents itself to my mind, and yet 
with myself alone it lies to reflect and to make mj choice 
What IS certain is that whatever I study I shall bo eager 
to probe to its depths But this fact only renders tho 
choice more difficult, since the question is to discover 
the pursuit to which one can gi\o one s whole self And 
I how often they deceive ns these hopes of ours 1 How 
I quickly one is put on tho wrong track by a momentary 
predilection a family tradition a desire ! To choose 
I ones profession is to make one in a game of lotto m 
J which there are many blanks but only very few prizes ! 
At this monynt my position is xmcomfortablo I 
have dispersed my interest over so many provinces that 
if I were to satisfy my tastes I would certainly become a 
•1 very learned man, but only with great difficulty a pro 
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fessional animal My task is to destroy many of my 
present tastes, that is clear, and, by the same process, 
to acquire new ones But which are the unfortunates 
that I am to thiow overboard? Precisely my dearest 
children, maybe > ” 


His last holidays slipped by into the beginning of 
his last year Nietzsche letiuned without "fexation to 
the old school Which he was soon to leave The ‘rules 
had grown lighter, and he had a room to himself, and 
certain liberties He went out to dine on the invitation 
of this or that professor, and thuss, even, in the monastery, 
he had his first taste of the pleasures of the world At 
the house of one of his tutors he met a charmmg girl ; he 
saw her agam, and, for the first time in his life, fell in love 
For some days his dreams weife all of the books which he 
wished to lend her, of the music which he wished to play 
with her His emotion was deliciotls But the girl left 
Pforta, and Nietzsche returned to his work Thej 
Banquet of Plato, the tragedies of ^/schylus, were his 
last diversions before he gave himself up to the ordinary 
round of tasks Sometimes he sat down to the piano just 
efore the supper hour , two comrades who were to 
remain his friends, Gersdorff and Paul Deussen, listening 

w 1 e he played them Beethoven or Schumann, or 
improvised. 


Poetry is always by him. If he has the slightest 
eisure if there is a delay of some hours in his work, the 
yricis reappears On Easter morning he leaves school, 
urns onie, goes straight to his room, where he is alone, 
f ^ ^oirient , then finds himself assailed by 
J impressions He wntes with intense 
whiRh'ro IS long privation And is not the page, 

which we transoiibe here, worthy of ZaratWstra? I 


“Here I am on the 


evemng of Easter Day, seated at 
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my firo enveloped in a dressing go^^'^ Outside a fine 
ram is falling All about mo is solitude A sheet of 
white paper lies on mj table, I look at it in a tnn c, 
rolling my pen between m> fingers embarrassed by the 
inextricable multitude of subjects feelings thoughts 
which press forward and asK to be wntten Some of 
them clamour and make a great tumult the} are } oung 
and eager* for life Others gesture and struggle there 
also the} arc old thoughts well matund well clanCed 
like elderly gentlemen the} regard with displeasure the 
mfeko of young bloods. This struggle between an old 
world and a now it is tbnt dctcnnincs our mood and the 
slate ol combat the Mctory of these the weakness of 
those we call at an} moment our state of mmd our 
Btimmung Often when I pla} the sp} on my 

thoughts and feelings And stud} them in religious 
silence I am impressed as with the hum and ferment of 
savage factions the ^ur shudders and is tom across as if 
a thought or an eagle had shot up towards the suu 

'Combat is the food which gnes strength to the soul ^ 
The soul has sbll to pluck out of battle sweet and 
glonous fruits Impelled b} the desire for fresh nutn 
ment it dcstro}5 it struggles fiercely — but how gentle 
it can be when it allures the ad\crsar} gathers it close 
against itself and wholl} assimilates it 

That impression which at this moment makes all 
}our pleasure or all }our pain will it ma} bo slip off m 
an instant, being the mere drapery of an impression still 
more profound ^vlll disappear before something older and 
higher Thus our imprcBsions grave themselves deeper 
and deeper on our souls being over unique incomparable 
unspeakably young swnft as the instant that brought 
them ^ 

«At this moment I am thinking of certain people 
whom I have loved , their names their faces pass before 
my mmd I do not mean that m fact their natures 
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become continually more profound arid more beautiful ; 
but it IS at least true that each of these reminiscences, 
when I recover it, leads me on to some aciitcr impression, 
for the mind cannot endure to leLnrn to a level which it 
has already passed, it has a need of constant expansion 
I salute you, deai impressions, manellous undulations of 
an agitated soul. You aie as numcions as Natuic, but 
moie grandiose, for you incicase and strive peipctually— 
the plant, on tli" contiaiy, gives out to-day the same 
perfume that it gave out on the day of creation. J no 
longer love now as I lo\ed a few weeks ago, and I find 
myself m a different disposition a^ this moment from that 
in which I was when I took up this pen ” 


Nietzsche letumed to Pforta to undergo his las 
examinations He all but failed to pass , and, indeed, n 
mathematics he did not obtain the required number o 
marks. But the professors, overlooking this inadequacy 
granted him his diploma. He left his old school, anc 
left it with pain. His mind easily adjusted itself to the 
places wheie it hved, and clung -iMth equal force to happj 
memories and to melancholy impressions 
The break-up of the school was a prescribed ceremony 
The assembled students prayed together for the, last 
^ ^ "Were about to leave presented 

N'f "note’s letter moves one by its pathetic and 

H™ TT to God " To 

oflermr sbe^ M f 1“ mat 

of mv ben 1- Him, if not the warm gratitude 

PemLtdt’ He who has 

He the All "R glorious hour of my life May 

he thsmfa few ’.“hrrh‘°i™‘°’' 

this school I?,’ ^ goodness I entered 

honour <^npV. ’ country I hope one day to 

our- Such IS my resolve.” Then he speaks to his 
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vcncratefl masters to lijs dear comrades ' and patlicu 
larl> tojou, mj dear friends ^^bat slnll I saj to >ou nt 
the instant of parting f I undur‘itand how it is that the 
plant -when tom from the boiI which has nounshed it 
can only take root slov\l> and with diflicultj m a foreign 
soil Shall I be able to diJiccustom m^Fclf to jou? 
Shall I bo able to accustom injeclf to another environ 
rocnl ? iVdicn 1 

T^hese long cCfusions were not cnou|;b, and ho avroto, 
for himself alono, certain lines in which thc^ aro 
repeated 

So be It— i* u thT- of tlin world 
Let bfo deal with mo a? with ro mnny othenj- 
Thfy fcl forth Ihtir fmll ulUT U dhiltered 
And no mim cm IcU mi thu tpo frhero it lanh 

Adieu ndicu I the « bell c'llli me 

And M I linjj r tho BhlptnKltr urges me on 

And now to toniront bravely waves s^rms rccfi * 

Adieu adieu I 



CHAPTEB II 


YEARS OF YOUTH 

In the middle of October, 1862^ Nietzsche left Naum- 
burg for the University of Bonn, accompanied by Paul 
Deussen, his comrade, and a cousin of the lattei. The 
young people did not hurry ^^They made a halt on the 
banks of the Bhine They "were gay, a little inesponsible 
even, m their sudden enjoyment of complete liberty Paul 
Deussen, to-day a professor at the University of Kiel, 
tells us of those days of exuberant laughter with all the 
satisfaction of a very good bourgeois who brightens up at 
the memory of his far-off pranks 

The three friends rode on horseback about the 
country-side Nietzsche perhaps he had appreciated too 
highly the beer supphed at the neighbounng inn *was 
less interested in the beauty of the landscape than m the 
long ears of his mount He measured them carefully. 

It’s a donkey,” he affirmed. » No,” replied Deussen 
an t e other friend, “it’s a horse ” Nietzsche measured 
again and maintained, with praiseworthy firmness “ It’s 
a donkey” They came back at the fall of day. They 
shouted, perorated, and generally scandalised the httle 
own Nietzsche warbled love songs, and girls, drawn 
y e noise to their windows and half-hidden behind 
peeped out at the cavalcade Fmally*" an 
Cl izen, who had left his house for the expresj 

40 
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purpose cned shaitjo on tho ro>‘‘tcrcn and, not “witliout 
Ihreals put them bncK on tho road to their inn 
The throe friends inRlMlcd themscUts ni Bonn Tho 
Umvcr^iticB enjojod at that lime nn iincoinmon prestige 
Tho alone had remained free, and maintained m a 
divided Gcmmnj a powerful life m n ncaU) hod> 
Thej bad their historj nhich \ as glonouB and their 
logends v>hich were more glonous still L>cr} one hnew 
hov- the joung scholars of Lcipsic of Berlin of Jena of 
Heidelberg, and of Bonn findlcd b> the cxhortationr of 
their teachers, had armed thciuschcs against I\opo!eon 
for tho saUahon of tjio German race u%cr> ono also 
knew that these \alnnt fellows had fought and were still 
fighting against despots and priests to lay tho fotmda 
lions of Gennan libertj and the nation loved these 
grave professors thc^o lu^nultuour jouths who represented 
tho rathcriand in Us most noble aspect the labonous 
Tathcrland armed for labour I hero \ as not a small 
boy but dreamt of his etudent jears as tho finest time 
of bis hfo, thcro was not a tender girl but dreamt 
of como pure and noble Etudent and among all the 
dreams of dreamy Gennany there was none more alhir 
log than that of tho Unucreitica She w*as mfinitclj 
proud of tho*=o illnstnons Echoola ofJnowlcdgc bra\ctj 
virloo and joy Their arrival at Bonn moved Nietzsche 
and his comrades very deeply ‘ I arrived at Bonn Eajs 
one of the numerous essays in which Nietzsche recounts 
hia own life to himself ‘ with the proud sen so of an mex 
hauBtibly neb future before me He was conscious of 
hiB power and impatient to inako tho acquaintance of 
hia contemporaries, with whom and on whom, his 
thoughts were to work 

Most of tho students at Bonn lived grouped together 
m pssociatiobs Nietzsche hesitated a little before follow 
ing this cuBtom, But from fear of too unsociable a 
withdrawal should he not impose upon himself some 
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obbgation of comradeship, he joined ond of these Vereine 
“ It was only after ripe reflection that I took this step, 
which, given my character, seemed to me an almost 
necessary one,” he wiote to his friend Geisdorff 

Dunng the next few weeks he allowed himself to be 
absorbed by the course of his new life No doubt he 
never touched either beer or tobacco But learned 
discussions, boatings upon the river, hours ^ of light- 
heartedness in the riverside mns, and, at evening^ on 
the way home, improvised choruses Nietzsche made 
the best of these simple pleasures He even wished 
to fight a duel so that he might become a “ finished ” 
student, and, lacking an enemy, chose for his adversary 
an agreeable comrade “I am new this yeai,” said he 
to him, “ and I want to fight a duel I rathei like you 
Let us fight ” “ Willingly,” s^^d the other Nietzsche 

received a rapier thrust 

It was impossible that such a bf® should content 
him for long The mood of infantile gaiety soon 
passed away At the beginning of December he with- 
drew a little from this life Disquiet was again gaming 
on him. The festival of Christmas and that of the 
New Year, passed far from his own people, were causes 
of sadness A letter to his mother lets us divine his 
emotion ‘ 

“I like anniversaries, the feast of St Sylvester or 
birthdays. To them we owe those hours in which the 
soul, brought to a pause, discovers a fragment of its 
own existence. No doubt it is in our own power to 
experience such moments more frequently , but we 

allow ourselves too few They favour the birth of 
decisive resolutions. At such moments it is my 

custom to take up again the manuscript^; the letters, 
of the year that has just gone by, and to write for 

mj self alone the reflections which come to me. Dunng 
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an honr or txvo ono is, as it were, raised above time, 
drax\Ti out of one s oxvn existence Ono acquires a view 
of the past that is bncf and certain one resolves mth 
a more valiant and a firmer heart to stnko forward on 
the road once more And v\ hen good wishes and familj 
benedictions fall like soft ram on the soul s intents — 
Ah! that is fine! 

* 

Of the reflections wTitton by thp jonng student 
* for himself alone we possess some traces He 
reproaches himself for wasted hours and decides upon 
a more austere and ^concentrated life Nevertheless 
when the time came for him to break with his com 
panions he hesitated They were somewhat coarse 
it IS true but yet joung and bravo like himself 
Should ho keep in with ^hom ? A delicate fear troubled 
him he might as the result of long indulgence 
accustom himself to their low way of living and 
so come to feel it less acutclj Habit is a powerful 
force he WToto to his tnend Gersdorflf Ono has 
already lost much when^ one .has lost one s mstinctivo 
distrust of the evil things which present themselves 
m doilyHife'* *Hc took a third course a very difficult 
course, and decided that he would talk frankly to his 
fnends that ho would try to exercise an influence on 
them, to ennoble their lives Thus ho would commence 
the apostolato which he dreamed of extending one day 
over the whole of Germany He proposcd^thercfqro 
a reform of the rules of the association ho called for/ 
the suppression or at least for a reduction of thoso-^ 
smoking and dnnkmg parties which provoked his disgust! 

The proposal met with no success The preacher 
was silenced and set aside Nietzsche prompt with 
sarcasm avenged himself with words which did not 
wm him any love Then he knew the worst of soh 
^des, the Bolitnde of the vanquished He had not 
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retired from the world , he had been asked to leave 
it He was proud, and his stay at Bonn became a 
misery He woiked energetically and joylessly He 
studied philology, which did not interest him It was 
an exercise which he had taken up to discipline his 
mind, to correct his tendencies towards a vague mysti- 
cism and dispersion of thought But it pleased him 
in no way, this minute analysis of G-reek S;exts the 
sudden beauty oh which he felt by instinct Eits-ohl, 
his master in philology, dissuaded him from any other 
study “If you wish to become a strong man,” he 
said, “ acquire a speciality ” I{,ietzsche obeyed He 
renounced the idea, which he had entertained, of 
making a deep study of theology In December he 
had composed some melodies now he decided that 
he would not, for a whole year, allow himself the 
enjoyment of so vain a pleasure, he wished to submit, 
and to break himself in to ennui ' He was recom- 
pensed for his pains, and was able to write a work 
which Eitschl commended for its ngour and sagacity 
A poor pleasure ' It was thought that Nietzsche 
needed He hstened to the talk of the students 
Some repeated without any ardour of conviction the 
formulas of Hegel, of Bichte, of Schellmg those great 
systems had lost all their power to stimulate Others, 
prefemng the positive sciences, read the matenahstic 
tieatises of Vogt and Buchner Nietzsche read these 
treatises, but did not le-read them He was a poet 
and had need of lyncism, intuition, and mysteiy, he 
could not be contented with the clear and cold world 
of science. Those same young people, who called 
themselves materiahsts, also called themselves demo- 
crats , they vaunted the humamtanan philosophy 
of Beueibach , but Nietzsche was again too much 
of a poet and, by education or by tempeiament, 
too much of an aiistociat to interest himself in the 
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politics of the masses He conceived beauty virtue, 
force, *Tieroism ns desirable ends and ho desired them 
for himself But he had never desired a happy life 
a smooth and comfortable life therefore he could not 
interest JnmseU in men s happmc'^s in the poor ideal 
oT ~moder ato,joy,and ^moderate fiuffcnng 

Iiiltle satisfied as he v. as b> all the tendencies of his con 
temporartes what joy could ho cxpcncnco ? Bcpellcd by 
a base politics a nerveless metaphjsic' a narrow science 
W’hither could ho direct his mind i Certainly ho had 
his clear and well marked preferences Ho was certain 
of his tastes Ho loved the Greek poets ho loved Bach, 
Beethoven Bjron But what was the dnft of his ovvn 
thought ? 

Ho bad no answer to the problems of Iifo and now 
m his twentj Orst as fofmcrly in his seventeenth year, 
preferring silence to uncertain speech he kept him 
self under a discijTlino of silence In his vvntmgs his 
letters his conversation he was always on liis guard 
His friend Dcussen suggested that praj^ has no real 
virtue and onl)_^gvvc3 to Iho mind an illusory confi 
dence “ ‘ That is ono of the asinimties of Tcncrbach 
Nietzsche replied tartly The same Deussen was speak 
mg on another occasion of the hife of Jesus which Strauss 
had just published in a now edition and expressing 
approval of the sense of the book Nietzsche refused 
to pronounce upon the subject ‘ The question is 
important said he If you sacnfico Jesus you 
must also sacnfico God These words would seem 
to show that Nietzsche was still attached to Chnstianity 
A letter addressed to his sister removes this impression 
The young girl who had remained a believer wrote to 
him One pmst always seek truth at the most painful 
side of things Now one does not believe m the Ohnstian 
mysteries without difficulty Therefore the Christian 
mystenes are true She at once received from her 
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brother a reply which betrays, by the harshness of its 
language, the unhappy condition of his soul 

“Do yon think that it is really so difficult to receive 
and accept all the beliefs in which w^e have been brought 
up, which little by little have struck deep roots into our 
lives, which are held as true by all our ow'U kith and Inn, 
and a vast multitude of other excellent people, and whjeh, 
whether they be true or not, do assuredly console and 
elevate humanity ? Do you think that such acceptance 
IS more difficult than a struggle against the whole mass 
of one’s habits, waged m doubt and loneliness, and 
darkened by every kind of spintual depression, nay 
more, by remorse , a struggle which leaves a man often 
m despair, but always loyal to his eternal quest, the 
discovery of the new paths that lead to the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good? « 

“What wiU be the end of it all? Shall we recover 
those ideas of God, the world, and redemption which are 
familiar to us? To the genuine seeker must not the 
result of his laboms appear as something wholly m- 
diffeient^* What is it we are seeking? Best and 
happiness No, nothing but Truth, however evil and 
terrible it may be 

f “ . So are the ways of men marked out, if you desire 
peace of soul and happiness, believe , if you would be a 
disciple of Truth, enquire . 


Nietzsche tried to endure this painful life He walked 
m the country Alone in his room he studied the history 
of art and the life of Beethoven They were vain efforts , 
he could not forget the people of Bonn Tv^ice he went 
to listen to the musical festivals at Cologne. But each 

return added to his malaise In the end he left the 
towa. 
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Hg was deteimined not to sco Bonn again, and 
decided to go to Leipsic to complete his studies He 
ariived in the unknown town and at once inscribed him- 
self on the roll of the University. The day was a festival 
A Hector haiangued the students and told them that on 
that same date a hundred years hcfoie Goethe had come 
to insciibe himself among their eldeis “ Genius has its 
own ways,” the prudent official was quick to kdd, “ and 
it IS dangerous to follow them Goethe was not a good 
student , do not take liim for model dunng your years 
of study” “Hou, hou'” roared the laughing young 
men, and Friedrich Nietzsche, dost m the crowd, was 
glad at the chance that had brought him thither at the 
moment of such an anniversary 

He resumed work, burnt some verses which had 
remained among his papers, ahd disciplined himself by 
studying philology according to the most rigorous 
methods Alas, wearmess at once laid hold of him agam. 
He feared a year similar to that at Bonn, and one long 
complaint filled his letters and notebooks Soon there 
was an end, and this is the event which delivered his 
soul On a bookstall he picked up and turned over the 
pages of a work by an author then unknown to him it 
. was Arthur Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Idea 
The vigour of a phrase, the precision and flair of a word 
struck him “I do not know,” he wrote, “ what demon 
whispered to me, ‘ Go home and take that book with you.’ 
Hardly had I entered my room when I opened the trea- 
sure which I had thus acquired, and began to submit 
myself to the influence of that energetic and sombre 
genius ” 

The introduction to the book is grandiose it consists 
of the three prefaces which the neglected author wrote at 
long intervals, for each of the three editions of 1818, 1314, 
and 1859 They are haughty and bitter, but in no way 
unquiet , rich m profound thoughts, and in the sharpest 
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sarcasm the lyricism of a Goctho ehowB itself in union 
witb the cutting realism of a Bismarck They are bcauti 
ful with that classic and measured bcautj winch is rare 
m German literature Tnedneh Nietzsche was conquered 
by their loftiness their artistic feeling their entire 
liberty I think ^vTOlo Schopenlnucr, that the 
truth which a man has dl•^co^c1f^ or the light which ho 
his projected on some obscure point mi> one daj strike 
another thinking being may inovo rejoice and console 
him and it is to this man one speaks, as other spints 
like to ours ha^e spoken to us and consoled us m this 
desert of life Nietzsche was moved it pccmcd to him 
that a slrajcd genius was addressing him alone 
The world which Schopenhauer desenbes is formidable 
No Brondenco guides it no God inhabits it inflexible 
laws draw it in chains through time and space but its 
eternal cs cnee is mdificrent to laws a stranger to reason 
it is that blind WiIl_which*urgCi us into life All the 
phenomena of tbcjmiverso arc ra}s from llmt Will just 
as all the da^s of tbe3car arc ra3s from a single sun 
That Will 15 invariable it 18 infinite divided comjircsscd 
in space It nounshes itself upon itself since outside 

of it there is nothing and since it is a famishing Will 
Therefore it tortures itself and Buffers Life is a desire 
d^we is an unendmgjormcnt The good souls of the 
nineteenth century believe in the dignity of man m 
Progress They are the dupes of a superstition The 
Will Ignores men the last comers on the earth who live 
on an average thirty 3 ears Progress is a stupid invcn 

’ under the inspiration of the 

«ovyd Will an offence to_rcason has neither ongin nor 
5 ^4. it absurd and the universe which it animates is 
^ without sense » 

I, Pnddnch Nietzsche read greedily tho two thousand 
pages of this metaphysical pamphlet, which had struck 
j, at all tho naive beliefs of the nineteenth century with 
4 
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temble force, and had struck from the head of puenle 
humanity all its ciown of dreams He experienced a 
strange and almost startling emotion Schopenhauer 
condemns life, but so vehement an energy is in him that 
in his accusing work it is yet life that one finds and 
admnes For fourteen days Nietzsche scarcely slept , he 
went to bed at two o’clock, rose at six, spent his days 
between his book and the piano, meditated, and, in the 
intervals of his meditations, composed a Kyiie His 
soul was full to the bnm * it had found its truth That 
truth was hard, but what matter ? For a long time his 
instinct had warned and prepared him for this “"^hat 
do we seek 9 ” he had written to his sister “ Is it lepose 
or happiness 9 No, truth alone, however temble and 
evil it may be ” He recognised the sombre universe of 
Schopenhauer He had had a presentiment of it in the 
levenes of his boyhood, in his leadings of JFschylus, of 
Byron, and of Goethe , he had caught a glimpse of it 
acioss the symbolism of Chnstiamty What was this 
evil Will, the slave of its desires, but under anotliei 
name, that fallen nature pictured by the Apostle, yd 
more tragic, now that it was deprived of the divine raj 
which a Eedeemer had left to it ? The yonng man, in 
alarm at his inexperience and his temerity, had recoileS 
before so formidable a vision Now he dared to look it 


in the face He no longer feared, for he was no longer 
alone By trusting m Schopenhauer’s wisdom he 
satisfied at last one of the profoundest of his desires he 
had a master He struck even a graver note in giving to 
Schopenhauei the supreme name in which his orphaned 
childhood had enshiined\^a mystery of strength and 
tenderness— he called him\ his father He was exalted; 


then, suddenly swept by al desolatmg r^ret Six year» 
earlier Schopenhauer still, lived , he might haTO ap 
proached him, listened to Ihim, told him of his venera 
tion Destiny had sepaiatejd them 1 Intense joy mixed 
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with mien r Borro\\ overwlirlmwl him , nnd lio \^nB 
shattered b' o nervouR CTcitcmont ITe frew olirrnrd 
and It needed an cncT|;elic cfTorl on his part to bnn^ him 
back to human life to thcavork of the da}, to the sleep 
of the night 

loang people c^iicncnco a need to admire it n n form 
of loac WHicn thej admire, when thej loic, nil the 
Ecmtndcs of hfo Inicomc cas} to l>car It wna na 
Schojfunhauor B disciplo that rnedneh Nictx chc I nei 
his first happmees, Philolog} caused him lo'is wean 
nc'-s Some pupils of Rit^^chl, his comrades founded a 
Bociety of eludies He joftied wath them, and on the 18lh 
of January 18GG some wed s after hiR great reading of 
Schopenhauer he expounded to them the rosult of hifi 
researches on the manneenpts and the enrnr Uctwncs of 
Thcognis He Bpoko with \ipour and freedom and a\as 
applauded >»ictaschc hied fiucccta and titled it with 
the simple vanity wfiich ho ahvays naowed He i ns 
happ3 When he brought hi memoir to Rilsdil and was 
congralnlalcd vciy warralj upon it ho was happier }ct 
He wnshed to become and in fact did become hiB mastcra 
favourite pupil 

doubt ho had not ceased to consider philologj as an 
infenor duty, os a mere intellectual exercise and meaoB 
of livelihood and his soul was hardly satisfied but what 
vast soul IB ever satisfied? Often after a da} of parching 
labour ho was melancholy but what }oung and ardent 
soul is Ignorant of mclanchol} ? At least his sadness 
had ceased to bo nioumful and a fragment of a letter Iiko 
the following which opens with a complaint and ends 
in enthusiastic emotion, suggests an excessive plenitude 
rather than pain 

Three thmg? are m} consolations he w rote m April, 
18CG •'Rare co^nsolatioDE 1 M} Schopenhauer the music 
of Schumann imd lastly solitary walks Icsterday a 
heavy storm gathered m the sk} I hastened towards a 
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neighbounug bill (it is called Leusch, can you explain 
the word to me ?), I climbed it , at the summit I found a 
hut and a man, who, watched by his children, was cutting 
the throats of two lambs. The storm broke in all its 
power, discharging thunder and hail, and I felt inex- 
pressibly well, full of strength and clan, and I lealiscd 
with a wonderful clearness that to imdcistand ISTature 
one must, as I had just done, go to her to be saved, far 
from all worries and all our heavy constiaints ‘What 
mattered to me, then, man and his troubled Will 1 What 
mattered to me then the Eternal Then Shalt and Thou 
Shalt Not f How different are lightning, storm, and hail, 
free powers without ethics 1 How happy they arc, how 
strong they are, those pure wills which the mind has not 
troubled t” ^ 

At the beginning of the summer of 1866 Nietzsche was 
spending all his days in the libiary^of Leipsic, engaged in 
deciphering difficult Byzantine manusenpts Suddenly 
he allowed his attention to be distracted by a spectacle of 
a grandiose kind , Prussia, discreetly active for fifty years, 
reappeared in a warlike role. Eredenck the Great’s 
kingdom once more found a chief Bismarck, the 
passionate, iiascible, and crafty aristocrat who unshed to 
reahse at last the dieam of all Germans and to fOund an 
empne above all the little States He quarrelled unth 
Austria, whom Moltke humiliated after twenty days of 
fighting “I am fimshing my Theogmdea for the 
Bheinisches Museum during the week of Sadowa,” we 
lead in a memorandum made by Nietzsche He did not 
stop his woik, but political preoccupations enteied into 
his thoughts. He felt the pride of national victory, he 
recognised himself as a Prussian patnot, and a httle 
astonishment was mixed with his pleasure “ Eor me 
this is a wholly new and rare enjoyment,” he* writes. 
Then he leflected on this victory, and discerned its con- 
sequences, which he enunciated with lucidity 
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** Wo hold tho cards bnt ns long ns Pans remains the 
centre of Luropc things will remain in the old condition 
It IS mcMtablo that v,o should mal o an effort to upset 
this cquilibnuro or at least to tr> to upset it If 
fail then lot us hope to fall, each of us on n field of 
battle, struck by somo French nbcll 
He IS not troubled by this viois of tho future which 
satisfies his laslo for the sombre and the pathetic On 
tho contrary ho grows animated and is rcid) to admire 
*At certain moments ho writes, ‘I make an effort to 
free mj opinions from the turn which my momentary 
passion and my natural Byrapathica for Prussia gi\c 
them, and then what 1 see is this an action conducted 
With grandeur hj a State bj a chief an action carved 
out of tho true substanco of which histoiy is rcall) made 
assuredly by no means moral but for him who contcin 
plates it Bufiicicntly edifying and beautiful 
Was it not a similar sentiment which ho had c'<:pcn 
cnccd on that hill with tho queer name Lcusch, on a 
stormy day by the si do of that peasant who was cutting 
tho throats of two Iambs wath such calm simplicity? 
‘ Free potters ictthout ethtesi IIow happxj they ure how 
strong those pure TFi/fc tchich tfw mind has not troubled f 
• « * • • 

Tho second year which ho passed at Leipsic was 
perhaps the happiest of his life He enjoyed to tho 
full that mtoUectual sccunty vitwch Viva adhoavow to V«a 
master Schopenhauer assured him You ask mo for a 
vindication of Schopenhauer, ho wrote to his fnend 
Deussen “ I will simply say this to you I look life in 
tho face with courage and liberty Rtneo my feet have 
found firm soil The waters of trouble to express myself 
m images do nqt sweep mo out of my road, because they 
come no higher than my head I am at homo in those 
obscure regions 

It was a year of composure and of comradeship He 
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did not worry himsGlf about public affairs Prussia, on 
tbe moriow of bor victory, fell back to tbe low level of 
everyday life. The babblings of the tribune and the 
press succeeded the action of great men, and Nietzsche 
turned away from it all. “ What a multitude of mediocre 
brains are occupied with things of real importance and 
real effect ' ” he writes “ It is an alarming thought ” 
Perhaps he regretted having allowed himself to be seduced 
by a dramatic incident Nevertheless he knew Schopen- 
hauer had taught him that history and politics are 
illusory games He had not forgotten, he wrote in 
order to affirm his thought, and to define the mediocre 
meaning and value of human agitations 

“What IS history but the endless struggle for exis- 
tence of innumerable and diverse interests 9 The great 
‘ideas’ m which many people beheve that they find 
the directing forces of this combat are but reflections 
which pass across the surface of the swelling sea. They 
have no action on the sea, but it often happens that 
they embellish the waves and thus deceive him who 
contemplates them. It matters little whether this light 
emanates from a moon, a sun, or a lighthouse , the waves 
will be a httle more or a little less lit up that is all.” 

Ills enthusiasm had no other object but art and 
thought, the study of the genius of antiqmty He 
conceived a passion for his master Bitschl “ That man 
IS my scientific conscience,” said he He took part in 
the fnendJy soirees of the Verein, spoke, and discussed 
He planned more undertakings than he had time for, and 
then proposed them to his friends He elected to study 
the sources of Diogenes Laertius that compiler who has 
preserved for us such precious information with regard to 
the philosophers of Hieece. He dreamed of composing a 
memoir which should be sagacious and rigorous, but also 
beautiful ^11 important work,” he wrote to Deussen, 
you must have felt it yourself, exercises a moral influ- 
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cnce The effort to conccntnlo n p%cn matenal and to 
find ft harmonious form for it» I compare to a stone 
Ihrovsn into our inner life the first circle is nar^ol^, 
hut it miiUiplics Itself, and otiicr more nmplo circles 
di5cnfia(,c themsoUcs from il 
In \pnl >ielrschc collected and Eyslemaliscd his notes 
whollj preoccupied v’ltli (his concern for l)caut> llo 
did not svish to WTitc in the manner of Bcholars who 
misifndcrstand the savour of words tl'o cquilibnum of 
phrases He wished to trnfr, in the difiicull and classical 
sense of the word 

The scale fall from my ejes ho stoIo I have 
lued too long m a stale of innocence os regards fit>le 
The catcgoncal iinperalne Thou shall \ nle it ib 
necessary that thou \ ntcsl has tiwai enod me I 

ha\c tried to wnto well* It i a thing which 1 }iad 

forgotten since leaving Pforta and ail at onco m> pen 

lost Its shape between mj fin^Ln, 1 was impotent out 

of temper The pnnciples of sljle enunciated by 
Lessing Lichtcnbcrger Schopenhauer were scolding in 
my care At least I remembered and it was mj con 
Eolation that those three authorities agreed in saying 
that it 19 diihcult to wntc well that no man natiiraJly 
wntcG well and that one must m order to acquire a 
Eljlo vork fitrcnuouslj, hew blocks of bard wood 
Above all I wish to impriRon in inj style some jojous 
Bpmts I shall applj myself to it as 1 apply myself upon 
the keyboard and I hope to play nt length not only tho 
pieces that 1 have learnt but free fantasies free as far 
as possible though always logical and bcautiCuL 
A sent mental joy completed his happiness ho found a 
fnend Isictzschc had long been faithful to the comrades 
of his early sbildhood one was dead and tho other 
thoir lives and occupations havin^, been soparalo for ten 
years was becoming a stranger to him At Pforta he 
had been fond of tho studious Deussen tho faithful 
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Gersdoiff the one was studying at Tubingen, the othei 
at Berlin He wrote to them with much zeal, but an 
exchange of letteis could not satisfy that need for friend- 
ship which was an instinct of his soul* Finally, he made 
the acquaintance of Erwin Eohde, a vigorous and perspi- 
cacious spiiit , he liked him at once ; he admiied him, for 
he was incapable of loving without admiring , he adorned 
him with the sublime quahties with which his soul over- 
flowed. Every evening, aftei laborious hours, the young 
men came together They walked or rode, talking 
incessantly “I expeiience for the first time,” wrote 
Nietzsche, “the pleasure of a friendship founded on a 
moral and philosophic groundwork Ordmaiily, we dis- 
pute strongly, for we aie in disagieement on a multitude 
of points But it suffices for our conversation to take a 
more profound turn, and th^n at once our dissonant 
thoughts are silenced, and nothing resounds between us 
but a peaceable and total accord.” * 

They had promised each other that they would spend 
their first holiday weeks together. At the beginning of 
August, being both free, they left Leipsic and sought 
isolation in walks in a tramp on the frontiers of Bohemia. 
It IS a region of wooded heights, which recalls, with less 
grandeur, the Vosges Nietzsche and Bohde led the life 
of wandering philosophers Then luggage was light, 
they had no books, they walked from inn to inn, and, 
throughout the days unspoilt by a care, they talked about 
Schopenhauer, about Beethoven, about Germany, about 
Greece They judged and condemned, with youthful 
promptitude , they were never weary of defaming their 
science “ Oh childishness of erudition ' ” they said. 

It was a poet, it was Goethe, who discovered the genius 
of Greece He it was who held it up to ^the Germans, 
absorbed always on the confines of a dream, as an ex- 
ample of rich and clear beauty, a model of perfect form 
The professors followed him They have explained the 
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nncicnt world and, under (heir mjopic ejes that vendor 
ful work ol art has become the object of a Bcicnco \Vhat 
IS there that they ha%c not studied? In Tacitus the 
abfatiTc ca'^c Iho c\olution of the gerund in the Latin 
authors of Alnca thej have nualjscd to the last detail 
the language of the Iliad determined in what respect 
it IS connected with this other and that other Aryan 
language ^Sniat docs il all signify ? The bcaulj of tho 
Jhad is unique it was felt b> Goethe mid Ihoj ignore it 
We shall stop this game that wU bo our task We shall 
go back to the tradition of Goethe we shall not dissect 
tho Greek genius wo shall rcMtahsc it and teach men to 
feel it For long enough tho scholars ha\e carried out their 
minute enquiries It is time to make an end Tho work 
of our generation shall bo dofinitn o out generation shall 
enter into possession of tIV grand icgacj transmitted by 
the past And science loo must ser%e progress 

After a month of con\ creation tho joung men left tho 
forest and went to Mciningen, a little towm in which the 
musicians of tho Fessimist school were gi^iUng a senes of 
concerts A letter of Fnedneh NictzEcho s has prescr\cd 
a chronicle of tho perforin a nee ‘ The Abb 6 Liszt pre 
Bided he wrote They plajed a sjmphomc poem by 
Hana\onBulDW Nxriana an c'rplnnation of which was 
given on tho programme m maxims from Schopenhauer 
But the music was awful Liszt, on llio contrary sue 
ceeded remarkably in finding tho character of tho Indian 
iVircana m some ol his religious compositions for 
example, in his Beatitudes Kiotzscho and Rohde 
Bcpatatcd on tho morrow of the so festivals and returned 
to their families 

* • « » * 

Alone at Nnuraburg Niotzscho took, np work of varioue 
kinds and read widely He studied tho works of the 
young German philosophers Hartmann, Duhnng, Lango 
Bahnsen , ho admired them all, with the indalgonce of a 
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brother-m-arms, and dreamt of making their acquaintance 
and collaborating with them in a review which they 
should found together He projected an essay, perhaps 
a sort of manifesto upon the man whom he wished to 
give to his contemporaries as a master, Schopenhauer 
. “ Of all the philosophers,” he writes, “he is the truest ” 
No false sensibility shackles his mind. He is brave, it is 
the first quahty of a chief Nriednch Nietzsche notes 
rapidly “ Ours hs the age of Schopenhauer a ‘sane 
pessimism founded upon the ideal, the seriousness of 
manly strength, the taste for what is simple and sane. 
Schopenhauer is the philosopher of a revived classicism, 
of a Oermanic Hellenism. . . ” 

He was working ardently, and then, suddenly, his life 
was turned upside down He had been exempted from 
Tnihtary service on account of ^his very short sight. Hut 
the Prussian army in 1867 had gieat need of men , and 
he was enrolled in a regiment of artillery, in barracks at 
Naumburg. 

Nietzsche made the best of this vexation It was 
always a maxim of his that a man should know how 
to utilise the chances of his hfe, extracting from them, as 
an artist does, the elements of a richer destiny. Therefore, 
since he had to be a soldier, he resolved that he V70uld 
learn his new trade The military obligation had, in this 
time of war, a solemnity which it lacks to-day Nietzsche 
thought it a good and healthy thing that he should shut 
his dictionaries and get on horseback, that he should 
become an artilleryman and a good artilleryman, a sort 
of ascetic in the service of his fatherland, etwas arTKTjmg 
mtreiben, he wrote m his German, mottled with Greek 
This hfe is full of inconvenience,” he wrote again, 
“but, tasted as one would an entiemets, it ompresses me 
as altogether profitable It is a constant appeal td the 
energ} of man which has a value above all as an antidote 
agamst that paialysmg scepticism the effects of which 
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we have observed together In the barracks one learns 
to know ones nature to know what it has to give 
among strange men the greater part of whom ore very 
rough Hitherto it has appeared to me that all have 
felt kindly towards me captain and privates alike 
moreover, everything that 1 must do I do it with zeal 
and interest Has one not reason to be proud if one 
be noted among thirty recruits as the heat nder? In 
truth that is worth more than a philological diploma 
Whereupon he cites in full the fine Latin and 
Ciceroman testimonial wntten by old Bitschl m praise of 
his memoir, De fantihus Laertii Diogcnii He is happy 
m his success and does not conceal his pleasure at it 
The fact amuses him * Thus are we made he writes 
we know what such praise is worth and, in epite of 
everything an agreeable* chuckle puts a gnmace on our, 
countenance 

This valiant mood lasted only a short time Nietzsche 
was soon to avow that an artilleryman on horseback 
IS a very unhappy animal when he has literary tastes and 
reflected in the mess room on the problems of Demoentus 
He deplored his slavery and was delivered from it by 
an accident He fell from his horse and injured his side 
He suffered but ho was able to study and meditate at 
leisure which was what he liked in life However when 
the exquisite May days amved and he had been laid up 
for a long month he grew impatient and sighed for the 
hours of exercise I who used to ride the most difficult 
mounts ' he wrote to Gersdorff To distract himself he 
undertook a short work on a poem of Simonides Th& 
Complaint of Danae He corrected the doubtful words 
in the test and VTrote to Kitschl about a new study 
Since my, schooldays he wrote, this beautiful song 
of Danae has remained in my memory as an unforgettable 
melody in this time of May can one do better than 
become a tnfle lyncal oneself ? provided that on this 
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occasion at least you do not find in my essay too ‘ lyrical 
a conjecture ” 

Dana& occupied him, and the complaints of the 
goddess, abandoned with her child to the caprice of male- 
volent billows, mingled in his letteis with his own com- 
plaints For he was suffeimg, his wound remained 
open, and a splinter of a bone appeared one day with 
the discharge of matter “ I had a queer impression at 
the sight,” he wrote, “ and little by little it became clear 
to me that my plans for the examination, for a voyage to 
Pans, might very easily be thwarted The frailty of our 
;lbemg never appears so plainly ad oculos as at the moment 
when one has just seen a little piece of one’s own 
skeleton.” 

The voyage to Pans, here mentioned, was the last 
conceived, and the dearest of liis dieams He caressed 
the idea of it, and, as he was never able to keep a j‘oy to 
himself alone, he must write to Gersdorff and then to 
Eohde, and to two other comrades, P’leimpaul and 
Eomundt “ After the last year of our studies,” he said 
to them, “ let us go to Paris together and spend a winter 
there let us foiget our learning let us dispedantise 
ourselves {dep^dantisons-nous) , let us make the acquain- 
tance of the divin cancan, the green absinthe we will 
drink of it , let us go to Pans and hve en camarades, and, 
marching the boulevards, let us represent Germanism 
and Schopenhauer down there , we shall not be alto- 
gether idle from time to time we will send a httle copy 
to the newspapers, easting a few Parisian anecdotes 
athwart the world , after a year and a half, after two 
years [he never ceased to prolong the imaginary period], 
we will come back to pass our examination.” Eohde 
having promised his company, Nietzsche Ijore less im- 
patiently the weariness of a convalescence which lagged 
until the summer. 
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Al Inst he enreri In the firpt dnjr of October, 
ftchng n Iivcl> need for Iho plc'i'^nrca ^Inch ^llum 
bnrg had not to ofTcr— mu‘nc, cociely, conversation, 
the theatre — he rcm«:tallcd himself nl Tjcipsic Both 
roa^tcri and comrades pTi\o him n 'inmi vclcomc Ilia 
rc-entrv happ\ He had ^carecU completed hia 
tTfcnt) third j car and glonon*i da'i n a!Tcad> preceded 
him An important rovicis in Berlin a*iVcd him (orromo 
hi^toneal stadics and he ga\o tbrin* In Lcipsic ilicif 
ho uvas offered the editorship of n iniuical rLVicv thi'i 
he rcfii'^cd nUhon/;h importuned *Afi70 ac pem^go 
wrote he to Kohde, no\ m ncudcncc in another Univcr 
ally cit\ 

He interested hira=;c!f in c^crxthint, except politic*wi" 
The dm and confusion of men in public incelinj, 
nsccmbleil \Tas insupportahlo to him Decidedly 
eaid he * I am not a ^*^1 xoXt am And he WTOtc to 
his fnend GersdorfT s ho hid been giving him pome 
informition about Parlnmcnliry intrigues in Berlin 

The course of cicnts astonishes me hut I cannot 
veil undcrfitind them nor tahe them in unics. I draw 
out of the crowd and consider apirl the actml^ of a 
detenmntd man Bismarck gi\cs mo immcnKc eitis 
faction I read his Hpcechcs ns though 1 1 cro dnnking 
a titrong vine I hold hid mj tonguo that it jna> not 
Bw allow loo quickly and that mj cnjojracnl maj la t 
The micbinalions of his adiorsanos as jou relate them 
to mo, I conceive without diflicult} for it is a nccessitj 
that everything that iR Rmnll narrow sectarian and 
limited should rebel against such natures and wage on 
eternal war upon them 
• 

Then to so many satisfactions new and old, was ’ 
added the greatest of | 0 j 8 tho discovery of a new genius 
Richard Wagner The whole of Germany waT making 
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tliG sD.ni6 discovciy ciboiit Ibis titiic. Alicncly rIic Ictigw 
! and admiied ibis tumiiUuous man, pool, conipo'*or, 
publicist, philosopliei , a rcvolutionaiy at Dicsden, a 
'‘damned" autboi at Pans, a favouutc at the Court of 
Munich, she had discussed his ^vorks and laughed over 
hiB debts and Ins scailet lobes. It nas by no means 
easy to pass a clear judgment on this life nhicli was a 
mixture of faith and insincerity, of meanness and great- 
ness , on this thought ^^lnch was somelmits so strong 
and often so rvoidy What land of man was Hichard 
Wagner? An uneasy spirit? a genius? One scarcely 
knew, and Nietzsche had remained for a long time m a 
state of indecision TnstaJi and Isolde mored him 
infinitely, other works disconcerted him "I ha\cjust 
read the ValhjricT he wuote to GeisdoifT, in October, 
1866, “ and I find myself impressed so confusedly that I 
can reach no judgment Its great beauties and inrtutcs 
are counterbalanced by so many defects and deformities 
equally great , 0 + a -f (— a) gives 0, all calculations made ” 
“Wagner is an insoluble problem," he said on another 
occasion The musician whom be then preferred was 
Schumann. 

Wagner had the art of imposing his glory on the world. 
In July, 1868, he produced at Munich the Mcisic 7 sxng€i , 
that noble and familiar poem in which the German 
people, heroes of the action, filled the stage with their 
' arguments, their sports, their labours, their loves, and 
themselves glorified their own art, music. Germany was 
then experiencing the proud desue of greatness She 
had the confidence and the elan which dare recognise the 
genius of an artist Wagner was acclaimed, he passed 
'dunng the last months of 1868 that invisible border-hne 
above which a man is transfigured and exalte^ above glory 
itself, into a light of immortality 

Priedrich Nietzsche heard the Meistei siiigej . He was 
touched by its marvellous beauty and his critical fancies 
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vamehcd * To bo just towards such ft man ho vrroto 
to Rohde, • ono must have q httlo enthusiasm I try 
in vam lo listen to his music in a cold and resen cd 
frame of mind mcry neno vibratos in mo This 

miraculous art had taken bold of him bo wished that 
his fnends should share his new passion he confided hia 
AVapicnan impressions lo them ' liust nij^hl at the 
concert ho wrote the o\crluro to Iho 3fnsfcr«i«gcr 
caused mo so Ia<;ting n thnll that it wasWong since I had 
felt anything like it W agner b sister Madame Brockhaus 
was living in Lcipsic She was a woman out of the 
ordinary , and her fnends afiirmcd that they recognised 
in her a httlo of the genius of her brother "Niclzscho 
wanted to approach her This modest dcsiro was soon 
satisfied 

> 

' The other evening he wntes lo Rohde on return 
ing homo I found if letter addressed to me a\cry short 
note If you would care lo meet Richard Wagner 
come lo the Cafd zum Theater at a quarter lo four — 
W sen Thcnoi s if you will forgive me positively 
luTued my head, and I found toy self as if tossed about 
by a whirlwind It goes vvathout sayang that I went out 
at once to seek the excellent Wmdisch who was able to 
give me some further information He told mo that 
Wagner was at Lcipsic at his sister s in the stnetost 
incognito that the Bress know nothing about his visit 
and that all the servants m tho Brockhaus household w ere 
as route as livened gravediggers Madame Brockhaus 
Wagner^B sister had presented to him only ono visitor 
Madame Ritschl whoso judgment and penetration of 
mind you know thus allowing herself the pleasure of 
being proud o{ her fnend before her brother and proud 
of her brother before her fnend tho happy creature 1 
While Madame Ritschl was in tho room Wagner played 
the Irted from the Meisfcrsinycr, which you know well 
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and the excellent lady informed him that the music was 
already familiar to her, 'nxea opera. Thereupon pleasure 
and surprise on the part of Wagner he expresses a 
keen desire to meet me incognito They decide to invite 
me for Friday evening Windisch explains that that day 
IS impossible to me on account of my duties, my work, 
my engagements and Sunday afternoon is suggested. 
We went to the house, Wmdisch and I, and found the 
professor’s famiI3’’ there, but not Richard he had ‘'gone 


out with his vast skull hidden under some prodigious 
headdress I was presented to this very distinguished 
family, and received a most cordial invitation for Sunday 
evening, which I accepted 

I spent the next few days, I assure you, in a highly 
romantic mood and you must admit that this debut, this 
unapproachable hero, have something about them border- 
ing on the world of legend. 

With such an important function before me I decide 
to diess in my best It so chanced that my tailor had 
promised to deliver me on Sunday a black coat every- 
thing promised well Sunday was a frightful day of 
snow and ram One shuddered at the idea of leaving 

ft ^ from displeased to receive a 

ff ^ afternoon from E , who babbled sabout 

the Eleatics and the nature of God in their philosophy 
because candidandus he is going to take the thesis 
prescribed by Abrens, The Development of the Idea of God 

Bomundt proposes to solve the 
^ ^ ^ thereby to win the University 

® draws on, the tailor fails to arrive 

tailor s, and entering the shop, I find his slaves very busy 

hl?« delivered in three 

on mv Tvn ^^7^’ content with the course of things , 

datsol ml 'Kmtsoliy, lead the Kladdeta- 
dakch, and dnd with safasfaot.on a newspaper paragraph 
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to tbo effect that Wagner is m Switzerland bnt that a 
bcantifnl honso is being built for him at Munich As 
for me, I know that I am about (o bco him, and that a 
letter amved for him yesterday from tho Iittlo King 
beanng the address To the great German composer 
Btchard Wagner 

I rclom home no tailor I road \ci:y comfortably 
a dissertation on the Eudocia a littlo distracted from 
time to timo by a troublcsorac tliough distant noiso At 
last I hear the sound of knocking at tho old iron gnilo, 
which IS closed 

It was tho tailor Nietzsche tried on tho suit which 
fitted him well be thanked tho joumc^nian who, how 
c\er, stayed on and asked to bo pud hiictzscho, being 
short of mono} was of another opinion the journeyman 
repeated his demand Nietzsche reiterated his refusal 
the journeyman would not yield wont off with tho suit 
and Nietzsche, left abashed in his room considered ivith 
displeasure a black frock coat greatly doubting whether 
it would ' do for Bichard Tinally ho put it on 
again 

Outside the ram is falling m torrents A quarter 
past eight I At half past Windisch is to meet mo at tho 
Caf6 zum Theater I precipitate myself into tho dark 
and rainy night I too n poor man all m black without 
a dress coat but in tho most romantic of humours 
Tortuno favours mo there is something mysterious and 
nnusaal m tho \ery aspect of the streets on this night 
of snow 

‘ We enter the very comfortable parlour of tho 
Brockhaus s tlyireia no one there but tho closest relations 
of the family and wo two I am introduced to Richard 
to whom I express my veneration m a few words ho 
asks me very minutely how I becamo a faithful disciplo 
5 
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of his music, bursts out in invectives against all the 
productions of his work, those of Munich, which are 
admirable, alone excepted , and gibes of the orchestra 
conductois who counsel paternally * * Now, if you please, 
a little passion, gentlemen, a little more passion, my 
friends ' ’ He imitates the accent of Lieipsic very well 
“ How I would like to give you an idea of the pleasures 
of the evening, of our enjoyments, which have been so 
lively, so peculiar, were it not that even to-day X have 
not j^et recovered my old equilibrium, and cannot do 
better than tell you as I chatter along a ‘ fairy^ tale ’ 
Afterwards, before dinnei, Wagner played all the prin- 
cipal passages from the Mei’itei sinqo , he himself imi- 
tated all the voices I can leave 3^ou to imagine that much 
was lost As a talker he is incredibly swift and 
animated, and his abundance and humour are enough 
to convulse with gaiety a circle of intimates such as we . 
were Between whiles I had a long oonversation with him 
about Schopenhauer Ah, you will understand what a 
joy it was for me to hear him speak with an indescribable 
warmth, explayiing what he owes to our Schopenhauer, 
and telling me that Schopenhauer, alone among the 
philosophers, understood the essence of music. Then he 
wanted to know what is the present attitude ^ of the 
philosophers with regard to Schopenhauer , he laughed 
very heartily at the Congress of Philosophers at Prague, 
and spoke of philosophical domesticity. Afterwards he 
read us a fragment of his Memoirs, which he is now 
writing, a scene from his student-hfe at Leipsic, over- 
whelmingly funny, lof which I cannot think even now 
without laughing His mind is amazingly supple and 
witty. 

“At last, as we were preparing to leave, Windisch and 
I, he gave me a very warm handshake, and invited me, m 
the most friendly fashion, to pay him a visit, to talk of 
_ music and philosophy He also entrusted me with the 
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mission of making his music known to his sister and his 
parents a mission which I shall discharge with cnthusi 
asm I will wnte you of the evening at greater length 
when I am able to review it from a httle farther off and 
more objectively To day, a cordial greeting and foiJS» 
your health my best wishes 

That day of calm appreciation, which Nietzsche was 
waiting for did not come He had Lome m contact 
with a godlike man He had felt the shock of genius 
and his soul remained shaken by it He studied the 
theoretical writings of Wagner which he had hitherto 
neglected and meditated senously on the idea of the 
unique work of art which was to be a synthesis of the 
scattered beauties of poetry the plastic arts and harmony 
He saw the German spmi* renovated through the Wag 
nenan ideal, and his swift mind went off in that direction 

« * * * » 

Eitschl said to him one day I am going to surprise 
you Would you like to be appointed a Professor in the 
University of Basle ? Nietzsche s surpnse was m fact 
extreme He was m his twenty fourth year, and had not 
obtained his final degrees The astonishing proposition 
had to be repeated to him Eitschl explained that he had 
received a letter from Basle he was asked what sort of 
man was Herr Fnednch Nietzsche author of the fine 
essays published in the JRheinisches Museum could he 
be entrusted with a Chair of Philology? Eitschl had 
answered that Herr Fnednch Nietzsche was a young 
man who had abihfcy enough to do anything he chose to 
do He had even dared to wnte that Herr Nietzsche had 
genius The ipatter though suspended for the moment 
had already gone pretty far 

Nietzsche listened to the news with infinite anxiety 
It made him proud and yet left him broken hearted The 
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wliole year of liberty wbicb be bad tbougbt to be still 
before bim suddenly vanished, and witb it bis projects of 
study, of vast reading, of travel He was losing a bappy 
life swollen witb dreams. How could be reject so 
flattering an offer ^ He bad, it appears, contrary to all 
good sense, a ceitain hesitation against which Eitscbl 
bad to fight The old savant felt a real tenderness for 
this singular pupil of bis, this sagacious philologist, meta- 
physician and pcfet , be loved him and believed in ‘him. 
But be bad one anxiety be feared lest Nietzsche, under 
the incessant sobcitation of instincts almost too numerous 
and too fine, should disperse bis energy on too many 
objects and waste bis gifts For four years be bad been 
iterating m bis ears the same counsel Bestiict yourself 
m ordei to be stiong , and be now repeated it in pressmg 
terms Nietzsche understood, ^nd gave way He wrote at 
once to Erwin Eobde “ As to our Parisian voyage, think 
of it no longer , it is certain that f am to be appointed 
to this Professorship at Basle , I who wished to study 
Chemistry * Henceforward I must learn bow to renounce 
Down there bow much alone I shall be without a friend 
whose thought resounds to mine like beautiful thnds, 
minor or major ' ” 

He obtained his final diploma without examination, in 
consideration of his past performances and of the unique 
cncnmstance The professors of Leipsic did not hke the 
notion of examining their colleague of Basle 

Fiiednch Nietzsche remained some weeks at Naum- 
burg with his own people The family were full of joy 
and pride so young and a tlniversity professor ' “ What 

great matter is it ^ retorted Nietzsche impatiently , 
“ there is an usher the more m the world, that is all ' ” 
On April 13th he writes to his friend Gers^orff 

i 

“ Here I am at the last term, the last evening that I 
s a spend beside my hearth , to-morrow morning I 


y/:AKS or youth 


6o 


Btnke out into llio uorld I cnt^’r n profo«;‘<ion 
Ttliich IS ncs\ to me m an ntinosplicro ftnd opprcR 
Bive duties and obligoiion Once inon I inu^t 
ndteu Ibc golden time in ^^lllch one n nctiNitifs arc free 
^d onfaicred m ^ Inch c\cn instant is roicrcign m 
s\hich art and the s\orId are pprcid out Ijcfore ouro}p 
as a pure Bpeclaclo in svhich 'no hnnilv participate — Hint 
time IS past hojond recall hr^ins the reign of the 

harsh gocldcss of dailj dulv Zfpmoojrl'c; 7if/rfe/;c 'ic/i tch 
OJM \oii I non that poignant Btiidcul tong Ics 
jes! non coints inj turn to bo a philislinol 

One daj or another licre or (here tho saving nlwajs 
comes true Ofiiccs and di mtios art not to be accepted 
With impuDiU The artiole thing is to Jiioi nticthor tho 
chains which >oti arc forced to carrj are of iron or of 
thread And I Etiil ha\c iourage enough to break eonic 
link on occasion and to nsk roinc plunge or other into 
the ptnious life t}£ tho compiilFoi^ gibliositj of llio 
profes or I do not ns yet direem in myself nn) trace 
To become a philistine a man of the cro^^d in(^p«r-oc^ 
aftovaoc — ^^cuB_and the pre erve me from Guch a 

fate 1 Moreover, I find it hard to ECO how I coiildcoutnvo 
to become what I am not I am more afraid of another 
kind of philiGtinism the professional Epccics It ib 
only too natural that a dailv (asl an incessant concen 
(ration on certain facts and certain problems, should hang 
like a weight on tho free ficnsibilitj of the mind and 
etnkc at the roots of tho philosophic senfio But I 
imagine that I can confront this peril moro calmly 
than most philologists philosophical fcnoufincsa is too 
deeply rooted in me tho Iruo and essential problems 
of lifo and thought ba\o been too dearly revealed to 
me by tho gr;pat mjstagoguo Schopenhauer to permit 
mo io bo ever guilty of Rbameful treacberj to tho 
‘Idea To Mvify mj scicnco with Ibis new blood to 
communicate to my hearers that Schopenhauenan earnest 
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vlnch glitter^? on the brow of that suhhme thinker 
f'lch 4'^ lily desire, my audacious hope I want to be more 
tiirn a pedr^^ogne to honest savants I am thmlang of 
dntif'T of the masters of our time, I look forward, 
rnd m\ raind 1=; filled with the thought of that next 
ir^ntration v.hich follows at our heels Since we. must 
t ndiirc life, let us at least endeavour so to use it as to give 
n -oinc worth in the eyes of others when we are happily 
deh^-^'ied from it *’ 


Fncdnch Kictrsche disquieted himself needlessly If 
h*- could ha\c guessed what the approaching days held 
fi''* hun, hr, joy would have been immense Bichard 
V.'ar^ner h\cd not fai from Basle, and ivas to become his 
fia nd 



CHATTER HI 


inirDnicii mct’Sctte a d ricilmid r\G rn— 
TniLRsciaN 

l^iETZscnr m'itAlIcd himself nt Ba'^Ir Bclcctod his domi 
cilc and ctchani^cd nsjts ^\lth his collcaj^acs But 
Ricliord \Ysf;ner \\as conslnnlU in his tlioughts Three 
wed-softer hia nr^^ol Foific fncntls joined with him in 
an expedition to the shores of the laV o of the 1 our 
Cantons One moriimp he left them and set off on 
fool b) the riTcr bank towards the masters retreat 
Tncbschcn Tncb^ichcn is the mmo of a hlUc cape 
which protrudes into the lake a Rolitar} nlla and a 
Eohtirj garden who c high poplars arc seen from afar 
occupy its expanse 

He stopped before tho closed gate and rang Trees hid 
the house He lool cd around a*' ho waited and listened 
his attentne ear caught tlio resonance of a harmonj 
which was soon mutllcd up m tho noise of footsteps A 
servant opened the door and l^iet? chc sent lu his card 
then he was left to hear once more tho same liarmony 
dolorous obstinate monj timca repeated Tbo invisible 
master ceased for a moment but almost nt once was bnB> 
again with his expenmentfl raising the filmin modulating 
it nntik by modulating once more bo had brought back 
the initial harmony Tbo servant returned Herr 
Wagner wished to know if tbo visitor was the same Herr 
Nietszche whom he had met one evening at Lcipsic 
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“Yes,” said the young man “Then would Herr 
Nietzsche be good enough to come back at luncheon 
time 9 ” But Nietzsche’s fiiends weie awaiting him, and 
he had to excuse himself The servant disappeared again, 
to return with another message. “ Would Hen Nietzsche 
spend the Monday of Pentecost at Triebschen ? ” This 
invitation he was able to accept and did accept 

Nietzsche came to know Wagner at one of the finest 
moments of the Matter’s life The great man was alone, 
far from the public, from journalists, and from crowds 
He had just earned off and married the divorced wife of 
Hans von Bulow, the daughter of Liszt and of Madame 
d’Agoult, an admirable being who was endowed with 
the gifts of two races The adventure had scandahsed 
all the Pharisees of old-fashioned Germany Bichard 
Wagner was completing his A7oik m retreat a gigantic 
work, a succession of four dramas, every one of which 
was immense a work which was hot conceived for the 
pleasure of men, but for the trouble and salvation of their 
souls , a work so prodigious that no public was worthy to 
hear it, no company of singers worthy to sing it, no stage, 
in short, vast enough or noble enough to make its 
representation possible What matter ' The world must 
stoop to Bichard Wagner , it was not for him to yield to 
it He had finished RJiineggld, and the YcCIkyi les , 
Siegfried was soon to be completed , and he began to 
know the joy of the workman who has mastered his work, 
and IS able at last to view it as a whole 
Bestlessness and anger were mixed with his joy, for he 
was not of those who are content with the approbation 
of an elite. He had been moved by all the dreams of 
men, and he wished in his turn to move all men He 
needed the crowd, wanted to be listened to by it, and 
^ never ceased to call to the Germans, always heavy and 
j slow-footed m following him. “ Aid me,” he cries out in 
j his books, “ for you begin to be strong Because of your 
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ftrcnpjth (to not <1iF<lnm do not ncpicct tho«:o 't\ho hn\t' 
b^cn \our spintitM nia'^tcrs Jjutbcr Kant, Sclnllcr nnd 
33eotho\rn I nm Iho brjr of Uic*fc master A '•ist me 
I need a stape \\bort 1 iiiav be frto gi\o me it I I need 
a people \>bo aball IirIcu to mo be that people! Aid 
me itryourdut^ And in return I vill plonf) \on 
ViC ina\ picturL tins fir-l visit Niclrsebc ^\Ilb bis soft 
inanncrH Ins nersous \oico bis ficn and \nled lool bia 
face wbicb s\as so joutbfu! in spite of the lonp droopinp 
moustacbo Wagner in tbo strength of Ibo fifU nine 
yean? tint be earned -v itbout sign of ^\elk^es5 over 
flowing vilh intuitions and cxporKnces desires and 
expectations exuberant m Knguagt and gesture W hat 
was Ibcir first intenio\\ bVc? W^c ln\o no record of it 
but no doubt Wn'Ticr repeated what he was wnting in 
}ii5 boohs, and aaid impenftuhl) ‘ "ioung roan jou too 
rouBt help roe * 

The night was fiiJc and con\erfialion spintcd Wlicn 
it was time for Kiotxsche to go W'^agntrdcBircd to accorn 
panj h\5 guest on hia wa> home along the riser They 
went out together Kictxschca joj was great The 
want from which he bod long eufrcrcd was now being 
supplied he had needed to loic to admire to listen At 
last ho bad met a man worthy to bo bis roaster at last 
he had root him for whom no admiration no love could 
be too strong Ho ga\c himself up entirely and refohed 
to sene this solitary and inspired being to fight for him 
against the inert mullitudo against the Germany of tho 
Universities of the Churches, of tho Parliaments and of 
tho Courts What w ns Wagner s impression ? No doubt 
bo too was happy Prom tho very beginning ho bad 
recognised tho cxj^ordinnry gifts of his young visitor 
con;^crsc^itb _h^ra and to conxerso means to 
give *and to jrcceiv^ And so few men had been able 
to afford hirn that joy 

On the 22nd of Llay eight days after Una first visit 
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a few very intimate friends came from Germany to 
Tnebschen to celebrate the fiist day of their master’s 
sixtieth year hfietzsche was mvited, bnt had to decline, 
for he was preparing his opening lecture and did not like 
to be distracted at his task He was anxious to express 
straightway the conception that he had formed of his 
science and of its teaching !For his subject he took the 
Homeric problem, that problem which is an occasion of 
division betweeif scholars who analyse antiquity and 
artists who delight m it His argument was that the 
scholars must resolve this conflict by accepting the judg- 
ment of the artists Their criticism, fecund in useful 
historical results, had restored the legend and the vast 
frame of the two poems But it had decided nothing, and 
could have decided nothing After all, the Thadi and the 
Odyssey were there before the world m clear shapes, and if 
Goethe chose to say “The two poems are the work of a 
single poet ’’ the scholar had no reply His task was 
modest, but useful and deserving of esteem Let us not 
forget, said Nietzsche at the conclusion of his maugmal 
lecture, how but a few years ago these marvellous Greek 
masterpieces lay buried beneath an enormous accnrnula- 
tion of prejudices The minute labour of our students 
has saved them foi us Philology is neither a Muse nor 
a Grace , she has not created this enchanted world, it 
IS not she who has composed this immortal music But 
she IS its virtuoso, and we have to thank hei that these 
accents, long forgotten and almost indecipherable, 
resound again, and that is surely a high merit “ And as 
the Muses formerly descended among the heavy and 
wretched Boeotian peasants, this messenger comes to-day 
into a world filled with gloomy and baneful shapes, filled 
with profoimd and incurable sufi!ermgs, and consoles us 
by evoking the beautiful and luminous forms of the 
Gods, the outlines of a marvellous, an azure, a distant, 
a fortunate country 
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l^ietzscbo -vvaa highly applauded by tho bourgeois of 
Basle who had come m great numbers to bear tho young 
master whose genius had been announced His success 
pleased him but his thoughts went otherwhere towards 
another marvellous azure, and distant land — Triebschen 
On the 4th of June ho received a note 

Come and sleep a couplo of nights under our roof, 
wrote Wagner We want to know wh*at }Ou are made 
of Little joy I have so far from my German com 
patnots Como and 6a\o tho abiding faith which I still 
cling to in what I call with Goetbo and some others 
German liberty 

Nietzsche was ablo to spare these two days and hence 
forward was a familiar of tlio master s Ho wrote to his 
fnends 

"Wagner realises all our desires a nch great and 
magnificent spirit an energetic character an enchant 
ing man worthy of all love, ardent for all knowledge 
But I must stop I am chanting a pcean 

'I beg you, ho says further not to behove a word 
of what 18 wntten about Wagner by tho journalists and 
the musicographers No one in tho world knows him, 
no one can judge him since tho whole world builds on 
foundations which are not his and is lost in his atmo 
sphere Wagner is dominated by an idealism so absolute | 
a humanity so moving and so profound that I feel in his! 
presence as if I were m contact with divinity 

* * » * * 

Eichatd Wagner had wntten at tho request of 
Louis H King of Havana a short treatise on social 
metaphysics This singular work which had been 
conceived to fascinate a young and romantic pnnee 
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vras carefully ^uthbeld from publicity, and lent only to 
intimates TVa^nei gave it to Nietzsche, and feu 
things surely that the latter ever read vT-ent home more 
deeply As traces of the impression he received from 
it are to be discovered m his work down to the very end, 
it will be worth our while to give some idea of its natuie 
"Wagner starts by explaining an old error of his in 
18i8 he had been a Socialist Not that he had ever 
welcomed the ideal of a levelling of men, his mind, avid 
of beauty and ordei, in other woids, of superionties, 
could not have welcomed a notion of the kind But he 
hoped that a humanity liberated from the baser servi- 
tudes would rise with less effort to an understanding of 
art In this he was mistaken, as he now understood. 

“ My fnends, despite their fine courage,” he wiote, 
“ ere vanquished , the empfuiness of then effort pi oved 
to me that they weie the victims ot a basic enor and that 
they had asked fiom the woild whaS; the world could not 
give them ” 

His view cleared and he recognised that the masses 
arc pouerless, their agitations vain, their co-operation 
illusory He had believed them capable of introducing 
into history a progiess of cultuie Now he saw that 
they could not collaborate towards the meie maintenance 
of a culture already acquired. They experience only 
such needs as are gross, elementary, and short-lived 
Nor them all noble ends are unattainable And the 
problem which reality obliges us to solve is tbis . how 
re c to contm c things so that the masses shall serve 
a culture Vihich must always be beyond their comprehen- 
sion, and ‘^or\e it uuth zeal and love, oven to the sacrifice 
of life All politics arc comprised within this question, 
■v-hich appeatb insoluble, and j’ct is pot. Consider 
Nature no one understands hci ends, and yet all 'beings 
t r>c her Hov, docs Nature obtain their adhesion to 
She dccci\r.& her creatures She puts them m 
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hope of an immutable and ever delayed happiness She 
gives them those instincts which constrain the humblest 
of animals to lengthy sacrifices and ^oluntary pains 
She cm clops in illusion all living beings and thus 
persuades them to struggle and to suffer with unalterable 
constancy 

Society wrote Wagner ought to bo upheld by similar 
artifices It is illusions that assure its durationj and the 
task of those who rule men is to maintain !md to propagate 
these conserving illusions Patriotism is the most 
essential Every child of the people should bo brought 
up in love of the King the living symbol of the father 
land and this love must become an instinct strong 
enough to render the most sublime abnegation an easy 
thing 

The patriotic illnsion assures the permanence of the 
State but”doe3 not sufl&co to guarantee a high culture 
It divides humanitj it favours cruelty hatred and 
narrowness of thought The King, whoso glance 
dominates the State measures its limits and is aware 
of purposes which extend beyond it Here a second 
illusion is necessary tJip_roligious illusion whose dogmas 
symbolise a profound unity and a universal love The 
&ng ^nst^iylain^it among his subjects ~ 

The ordinary man if ho be penetrated with this double 
illusion can live a happy and a worthy life his way 
IS made clear he is saved But the life of the pnnee and 
his counsellors is a graver and a more dangerous thing 
They propagate the illusions therefore they judge them 
Life appears to them unveiled and they know how 
tragic a thing it is The great man the exceptional 
man wntes Wagner finds himself practically every 
day m the same condition in which the ordinary man 
despaftra of life and has recourse to suicide The pnnee 
and the anstocracy which surrounds him his nobles are 
forearmed by their valour against so cowardly a tempta 
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tion Neverliheless, they experience a bitter need to 
'' turn their back on the world ” They desire for them- 
selves a restful illusion, of which they may be at the 
same time the authors and the accessones Here art 
intervenes to save them, not to exalt the naive 
enthusiasm of the people, but to alleviate the unhappy 
life of the nobles and to sustain their valour “ Art,” 
writes Eichaid Wagnei, addressing Loms II , “I present 
to my very deac friend as the promised and benignant 
land If Art cannot lift us m a real and complete 
manner above life, at least it lifts us in life itself to the 
veiy highest of regions. It gives life the appearance of 
a game, it withdraws us from the common lot, it lavishes 
and consoles us ” 

“Only yesterday”- wrotec^Nietzsche to Gersdorff on 
the 4th of August, 1869 “ I was reading a manuscript 

which Wagner confided to me. Of tile State and Religion, 
a treatise full of grandeur, composed in order to explain 
to ‘ his young friend,’ the little Emg of Bavana, his 
particular way of imderstandmg the State and Keligion. 
Never did any one speak to his Ejng in a tone more 
woithy, moie philosophical , I felt myself moved and 
uphfted by that ideality which the spirit of Schopenhauei 
seems constantly to inspire Better than any other 
mortal, the Emg should undeistand the tragic essence 
of life ” 


^ ^ ^ 

In September, Fiiedrich Nietzsche, after a shoit stay 
m Germany, returned to a life divided between Basle and 
Tnebschen At Basle he had his work, his pupils, who 
listened to him with attention, the society of amiable 
colleagues His wit, his musical talent, his friendship 
with Bichard Wagner, his elegant manneis and appeai- 
ance, procured him a certain prestige The best houses 
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liked hi comp'in), ittd ho dn 3 not rTfufi^ Ihoir mvil'itionr 
Hat nil tho plL'i^uri'i of in? le (vcccptibic than 

the Simple ’ frf’nd hip nnd lsic‘t’*'echc Ind no* o Finpjlc 
(noncl m thi*! honest bourgeois cit} ftl Tnrh chtn nlono 
ns he rntiRfit^ 

he \mtc to I rm Jtohde rho svai hvinj;nt 
Jlome *I too tnsu ni} Itils but 1 om nbl'’ to it 
onl> on bi unli^s and *^unla}5 M/ Ital) I'l called 
Tntb chen, and I alrtad) f<^! ai if it wetv in^ home 
R/^nt!j I ha\o Ixv^n llicne four times ninninf and into 
the bargain a letter tmvclo. tin fame road almo t cacr^ 
v:cc\ Mj dear fnend as hat 1 fco ard benr and learn 
there I find it impo-^ ibb to tJI son bcho|>cnhaner 
and GoctI c Pindar and i^ecbjlus arc l>c!io\e mo still 
abac ^ 

r aeh of Ins returns vra an cKca ion of mcIanchol> 

A feeling of folitiidc depre et! him IK confided in 
i naan Rolidt fijKaf ing at the Fimo time of tlie hopcH ht 
had in Ins aaork 

'Alas, dear fnend he said I Inae vi rj feaa ratisfic 
tions and colitary alua}8 ohtarv 1 must ruminato 
on them all \Mthm m>&tlf Ah ' I aliould not fear a goodj 
illnesa if 1 could purchase at that pnee a night b con 
acrEation a\ith 50U ^t^ers are fiO little use ! ^fen 
arc con tanlly m need of midavivcs and almost all go to 
bo delivered in laaems in ^colleges aahero Iittlo thoughts 
and little projects arc oh plentiful as littoni of kittens 
Bui vhen avp arc full of our thought no one r there 
to aid us to assist us at the diCficult accouchmcnt 
fiorabro and melancholy aao depo it in eomo dark hole 
our birth of thought bIiM heavy and ehapoless Tho 
GUn of fncndship docs not shine upon them 
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“I am becoming a virtuoso in the ait of sohtary 
walking,” he says again , and he adds “ My friendship 
has something pathological about it ” Nevertheless he 
is happy in the depths of his being , he says so himself 
one day, and warns his fiiend Rohde against his own 
letters 

“ Correspondence has this that is vexatious about it 
one would like «to give the best of oneself, wheieas, in 
fact, one gives what is most ephemeral, the accord and 
not the eternal melody Each time that I sit down 
to Wilts to you, the saying of Holderlin (the favourite 
author of my schooldays) comes back to my mind 
‘Denn liebend giebt der Sterbliche mm Bestenf' And, 
as well as I remember, what have you found in my last 
letters ? Negations, contranoties, smgularities, solitudes 
Nevertheless, Zeus and the divine sky of autumn know . 
it, a powerful current carries me td^ards positive ideas, 
each day I enjoy exuberant hours which delight me with 
full perceptions, with real conceptions in such mstants 
[' of exalting impressions, I never miss sending you a long 
letter full of thoughts and of vows , and I fling it athwart 
the blue sky, trusting, for its carnage towards you, to the 
, electricity which is between our souls ” 

And we can get a glimpse of these positive ideas, these 
precious impressions, because we are in possession of all 
the notes and the blunders of the young man who was 
acq^uiring, at the price of constant effort, strength and 
mastery 

My years of study,” he wrote to Ritschl, “ what have 
&ey been for me A luxurious sauntering across the 
omains of philology and art , hence my gratitude is 
especially lively at this moment that I address you who 
have been till now the ‘ destiny ’ of my hfe , and henCe 
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I rccofjnicc how nccc^^jar} and opporinne wn** the offer 
^hjch changed me from a wandenng into n fixed rtir, 
and obliged me to taste anew the fslififoction of galling 
but regular work of an unchanging hut certain object 
A man b labour i*i quite another thing when the hol> 
oiaytijof bis profc'^sion helps him how peaceful ib hia 
Blnmbor and awakening liow fiure is Ins Inowledgo of 
what the daj demands tlhero there is no phihstiniRin 
I feel as it I were gathering a miilliti?de of ECattcred 
pages in a book 

T/'C On/?in oj Tragtiy proses to be tbe booV tho 
Ruidmg ideas of x\hich Nictz cho was now elaborating 
Greek thought remains the centre round which his 
thought forms and he meditates m audacious fasinon 
on its history A true histCTian he thin) s should grasp 
its cnscmblo m a rapid \icw All the great adianccs 
m Philology ho wnrus m hts notes are the issue of a 
crcaliao gaxc Iho ejesof n Goethe discoicrcd a Greece 
dear and serene Being still under the domination of 
his genius we continue to pcrcoiie the imago which ho 
has put before us Bnt wo should seek and discover for 
oursches Goethe fixed his gaze on llic centuries of 
Alexandrine culture Niclzscho neglects these He 
prefers tho rude and pnmituc centuries whither bis 
inBtmct Eincc his eighteenth jear had led him when ho 
elected to study the distiches of tho ariBtocrat Tlicognis 
of Jlcgara Ihcro ho inhales an energj a Btrength of 
thought of action of endurance, of infliction a aatal 
poetry vital dreams avbich rejoice his bouI 

Finally m this x cry ancient Greece he finde again or 
thinks that he finds again tho spint of Wagner his 
master Wagner wishes to renew tragedy and by using 
tho theatre os it were as a spiritual instrument to re 
animate tho dimimshcd sense of poetry m tho human 
soul The ‘tragic Greeks had a similar ambition 
C 
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they "Wished to laise then race and ennoble it again by 
the most striking evocation of myths Their enterprise 
was a snblime one, but it failed, for the merchants of the 
Pirseus, the democracy of the towns, the vulgar held of 
the market-place and of the poit, did not care for a 
lyrical art which stipulated a too lofty manner of 
thought, too great a nobleness in deed The noble 
families were vanquished and tragedy ceased to exist 
Eichard Wagner encounters similar enemies they are 
the democrats, insipid thinkers, and base prophets of 
well-being and peace 

“ Oui world IS being judaised, our prattling jple6s, given 
over to pohtics, is hostile to the idealistic and profound 
art of Wagner,” writes Nietzsche to Gersdorff. “His 
chivalrous nature is contrary to them Is Wagner’s art, 
as, in other times, ^iSchyl'Us’s art, to suffer defeat 
Pnedrich Nietzsche is always occupied with a like 
combat. 

He unfolds these very new views to his master. “We 
must renew the idea of Hellemsm,” he says to him, 
“ we live on commonplaces which are false We speak 
of the ‘ Greek ]oy,’ the ‘ Greek seremty ’ , this ]oy, this 
serenity, are tardy fronts and of poor savour, the graces 
of centuries of servitudes. The Socratic subtlety, the 
Platonic sweetness, already bear the mark of the decline. 
We must study the older centuries, the seventh, the 
sixth Then we touch the naive force, the original sap. 
Between the poems of Homer, which are the romance of 
her infancy, and the dramas of ^jschylus, which are the 
act of her manhood, Greece, not without long effort* 
enters into the possession of her instincts and dis- 
ciplines It IS the knowledge of these times which live 
should seek, because thej^ resemble om ^own Then the 
Greeks believed, as do the Europeans of to-dap, in the 
fatality of natural forces , and they believed also that 
man must create for himself his virtues and his gods 
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They were animated bj a tragic sontimont a bravo [ 
pessimism, vphich did not torn them awa3 from life i 
Between them and us there is a complete parallel and j 
correspondence possimism^and ^courage and the ■will I' 
to establish a nc^ beauty 

Bichard Wagner interested himself in the ideas of tho 
young man and associated him more and morointimalclj 
in his life One day Fnednch Nietzsche being present 
he rccel^cd from Germanj tho news that tho Ehnmold 
and the Valhjnes, badlj executed far from his advice 
and direction had had a double failure He was sad and 
did not hide his disappointment ho was afllictcd bj this 
depreciation of tho immense work which ho had destined 
for a non existent theatre and public and which now 
crumbled before his ejes His noble suffering moved 
Nietzsche 

Nietzsche took part in his master s work \\ agner 
was then composing tho music of the Twilight of the 
Gods Page after page tho work grew without haste or 
delay as though from the regular overflowing of an in 
visible source But no effort absorbed Wagner s thought 
and dnnng these same da3S he wrote an acconnt of his 
life Fnednch Nietzsche received the mannsenpt with 
directions to have it secretly printed and to supemso 
the publication of an edition limited to twelve copies 
Ho was asked to oblige with more intimate services At 
Chnstmas Wagner was preparing a Punch and Judy 
show for his children He wanted to have prettj 
figunnos, devils aud angels Madame Wagner bogged 
Nietzsche to purchase them m Basle I forget that yon 
are a professor a doctor and a philologist, she said 
graciously and remember only your five and twenty 
years He eaamined tho figurines of Basle and not 
finding them to hjs liking wrote to Pans for the roost 
fnghtfal devils the most beatific angels imaginable 
Fnednch Nietzsche, admitted to the solemnity of the 
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Punch and Judy show, spent the Christmas festival with 
Wagner, his wife and family, in the most charming of 
intimacies Cosima Wagner made him a present; she 
gave him a French edition of Montaigne, with whom, it 
seems, he was not acquainted, and of whom he soon 
became so fond She was imprudent that day. Mon- 
taigne IS perilous reading for a disciple 

“This winter I have to give two lectures on the 
sesthetic of the G-reek tragedies,” wrote Nietzsche, about 
September, to his friend the Baron von Geisdorff, “and 
Wagner will come from Tnebschen to hear them ” 
Wagnei did not go, but Nietzsche was listened to by 
a very large public 

He descnbed an unkriown Greece, vexed by the 
mysteries and intoxications of the god Dionysius, and ‘ 
through its trouble, through this very mtoxication, 
initiated into poetry, into song, into tragic contempla- 
tion It seems that he wished to define this eternal 
lomanticism, always alike to him, whether m Greece of 
the sixth century bo or in Europe of the thirteenth 
century , the same, surely, which inspired Bichard 
Wagner in his retreat at Tnebschen Nietzsche, how- 
ever, abstained from mentioning this latter name 

“ The Athenian commg to assist at the tragedy of the 
great Dionysos bore in his heart some spark of that 
elementary force fiom which tragedy was bom This is 
the inesistible outburst of springtime, that fuiy and 
delirium of mingled emotions which sweeps m spnng- 
time across the souls of all simple peoples and across the 
whole hfe of nature It is an accepted thing that 
festivals of Easter and Carnival, travestied by the Chmrch, 
weie m their origin spring festivals Every such fact 
can he traced to a most deep-rooted instinct the old 

\ 
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BOil of Greece boro on its bosom enthusiastic multitudes 
full of Dionysos in the ^Iiddlo Ages in the same v?ay 
the dances of the Feast of Saint John and of Saint Vitus 
drew out great croT\d8 who went singing leaping and 
dancing from town to town gathenng recruits in each 
It IS of course open to the doctors to regard these phe 
nomena as diseases of the crowd wo content ourselves 
with saying that the drama of antiquity was the flower 
of such a disease and if that of our modem art docs not 
fountain forth from that mystenous source that is its 
misfortune ' 

In his second lecture Nietzsche studied tho end of ] 
tragic art It is a singular phenomenon all tho other 1 
arts of Greece slowly and gl on on sly declined Tragedy 
bad no decline After Sophbclcs it disappeared as though 
a catastrophe had destroyed it Nietzsche recounts 
the catastrophe ond names the dcstro^^rj^ocroJxjs 

He dared to denounce the most revered of men It 
was ho tho poor Athenian a man of the people an ugly 
scoffer who suppressed tho ancient poetry Socrates 
was neither an artist nor a philosopher ho did not 
wntc be did not teach he scarcely spoke seated in tho 
public place he stopped tho passers by astonished them 
by his pleasant logic convinced them of their ignorance 
and absurdity laughed and obliged them to laugh at 
themselves His irony dishonoured the naive beliefs 
which gave strength to tho ancestors of tho race, the 
myths which upheld their virtues Ho despised tragedy 
and made open declaration of his contempt for it that 
was enough Eunpides was troubled and suppressed his 
inspiration while the young Plato, who perhaps would 
have surpassed Sophocles himself listened to tho now 
master burnt his verses and renounced art Ho dis 
concerted the old instinctive lyrical humanity of Greece 
and by the voice of Plato whom he had seduced, he 
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imposed the illusion, unknown to the ancients, of Nature 
as accessible to the reason of man, altogether penetrated 
by it, and always harmonious JPriedrich Nietzsche was 
to insert these pages in his book upon The Birth of 
Tragedy 

This charge pronounced against Socrates surprised his 
audience in Basle Wagnei knew it, and in September, 
1870, wrote to Nietzsche an enthusiastic but extremely 
shrewd letter '■ 

“ As for me, I cry out to you That’s it l you have got 
hold of the truth, you touch the exact point with keen 
accuracy I await with admiration the senes of work in 
which you will combat the errors of popular dogmatism 
But none the less you make me anxious, and I hope wit J 
all my heart that you are n6t going to come a crop^ 

I would also like to advise you not to expound ye i 
audacious views, which must be so 'difficult to establis. I 
m short brochures of limited range You are, I feel' 
profoundly penetrated with your ideas . you must gathei 
them together into a larger book of much wider scope. 
Then you will find and will give us the mot jiiste on the 
divine blunders of Socrates and Plato, those creators sc 
wonderful as to exact adoration even from us whcl 
forswear them i Our words, my dear friend, swell intc 
hymns when we consider the incomprehensible harmony 
of those essences, so strange to our world * And what 
pnde and hope animate us when, returning on ourselves, 
we feel strongly and cleaily that we can and should 
achieve a work, outside the leach even of those 
masters > ” 

None of the letters addressed by Nietzsche to Wagner 
have been published Have they been lost ? Were they 
destroyed ^ Or are they merely refused by Madame 
Cosima Wagner, who is perhaps not incapable of rancom*^ 
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Tho facts arc unknown However vo niaj bo certain 
that Nietzsche begged 'Wagner to ally himself ^Mth him 
to aid him m rendenng clear those difficult vieN \8 of bis 
Wagner replied 

'My deah rniE\D — How good it is to bo able to 
exchange such letters I There is no one to day with 
whom I can talk as seriously as with you — tho Unique * 
excepted God only knows what would happen to me 
but for that ! But I should be able to give mjsclf up to 
tho pleasure of fighting ivith 3 ou against * Socratism 
only on one condition that of ha%nng an enormous deal of 
time at my disposal free from tho temptation of anj 
better project — to speak quite plainly I should have to 
(abandon all creative work DiMsion of labour is a good 
h ig m this connection You can do much for mo you 
r a take on your shoulders a full half of tho task assigned 
t o me by fate Anfi bo doing you will perhaps achieve 
he whole of your own destiny I havo ^e^er had much 
success in my essays m Philology jou havo never had 
^^much success in your essajs m music and it is well that 
^ Dings should bo so As a musician you would havo come 
to much tho same end to which I should ha\o come had 
I stuck obstinately to Philology But Philology remains 
^ in my blood it directs mo m my work as a musician 
'As for you remain a philologist and keeping to Philology 
[f allow 3 ourself to be directed by music I mean what I 
I say in a very senous spirit You have taught mo within 
what base preconceptions a professional philologist is 
to day expected to impnson himself — I have taught you 
in what an unspeal able don a genuine absolute 
musician must to day waste himself Show us what 
Philology ought to be and help me to prepare the way 
for that great Kenaissance in which Plato will embrace 
Homer and m which Homer penetrated by the ideas of 
* Coauna Wagner 
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Plato, will lie at last and for the first time the sublime 
Homer. ” 

At this instant Nietzsche had conceived his work, and 
was making ready to write it at a spurt. ‘‘ Science, 
art, and philosophy grow so intimately within me,” he 
said m Pebiuary to Rohde, “ that I am about to give 
birth to a centaur ” 

Professional duties, however, interrupted this flight. 
In March he was appointed titular professor. The 
honour flattered him, the duties kept him occupied At 
the same time he was given the care of a class of higher 
rhetoric , then he was asked to draw up in the noblest 
Latin an address of congratulation to Professor Baum- 
brach, of Pribouig, who had faught for fifty years in the 
TJmversity of that town Nietzsche, who never shirked 
anything, applied himself to the pr^aration of his class 
and the composition of his discourse. In April, morej 
work Ritschl founded a review, the Acta societahsl 
^htlologiccB Lipsice, and desired that his best pupij^ 
should contribute to it Nietzsche did not haggle ovei 
the help asked of him He promised his copy, and wrote 
to Rohde to ask foi his collaboration also 

” Peisonally, I feel most stiongly that I am under an 
obligation,” he wiote “ And, notwithstanding that this 
woik will put me out at the moment, I am quite com- 
mitted to it We must collaborate for the first number 
You are awaie that certain persons will read it with 
curiosity, with malevolence Therefore, it must be good 
I have promised my faithful help answer me ” 

c 

Maj”" and then dune, 1870, came Priedrich Nietzsche 
seems to have been\ occupied, above all else, with his 
woilv for the Acta 'During the hohdays at Pentecost, 
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Bobdo on hiq \\a\ bnck from It'ily stopped ot Bnsle 
Nict 7 ':cho was delighted, ho wislicd Wngner to mnko 
hi 8 fnond s acquamtance and brought him to Tncbschcn 
The) spent a fmo da> together, on the brink of nn abyss 
which none of them npparcntlj pcrccl^cd Bolide con 
Imumg on his road to German), left Basle Nictrscho 
remained alone the \ictira of a foolish accident He bad 
given himself a strain and was forced to lie up 

* 9 » # « 

Had ho given an) attention to the rumours of war 
which troubled Lnrope in 1S70 ? It seems not He was 
l^h) ennous of jicWij and scarceh rend the nowspapers 
Not that ho was iiidifTtrcnt to his country but he 
concci\cd it, in the manner of Goethe ns a source ot art 
and moral grandeur One of bis thoughts one alone is 
perhaps inspired b) the public unrest No war bo 
wntes the Statc“ would become too strong thereby 
No doubt we bavo hero besides one of Nietzsche s own 
impressions an echo of the conversations of Triebschcn 
AVagner recruited his most ardent admirers m Southern 
Germany mthcBhmcland in Bavaria where his protector 
Louis II reigned the Germans of the North appreciated 
him badly the Berliners worst of all and lie bad no wish 
for a warhl c cnsis which would certainly have the effect 
of adding to the weight of Prussian dictation The State 
to which Nietzsche pointed in his short note was the 
Prussian State He foresaw and like Ins master dreaded 
the imminent hegemony of Berlin, that despised town ot^ 
bureaucr ats a nd bankers, of journalists and Jews 

On July 14lh a convalescent stretched out on hia 
long chair be wrote to his comrade Erwin Bohde He 
spoke to him> ot Bichard Wagner and of Hans von 
Bulow of art and of friendship Suddenly ho stops in 
the middle of a phrase marking with a blank line the 
interruption of his thought 
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“Here is a terrible thunderclap,” he wrote. “The 
Franco-G-erman war is declared , a demon alights upon 
all our culture, already worn threadbare. What are we 
about to experience 

“ Friend, dear friend, we met once more m the twilight 
of peace To-day what do all our aspirations signify 9 
Perhaps we are at the beginning of the end^ What a 
gloomy sight Cloisters will become necessary And we 
shall be the firstTnars ” 

He signed himself The Loyal Swiss This unexpected 
signature may be explained in a literal manner. In order 
to be appointed a piofessor at Basle, Fiiediich Nietzsche 
hpl had to renounce his nationality But assuredly it 
indicated more than this It announced his detachment 
of mind he had decided on t^e role of the contemplator 

What a mis Qndei standing of himself > He was too 
' young, too biave, too much enamoured of his race, to 
adopt the pait of spectator only in the imminent drama 
As “ a loyal Swiss,” and as such dispensed from military 
duties, he qmetly took up his abode with his sistei. 
Hisbeth m a mountain inn, wheie he wrote out some 
pages on Greek lyricism It was then that he formulated 
for the first time his definition of the Dionysian and 
Apollonian spiiits Nevertheless, the German armies 
weie crossing the Bhme and gaming their fiist victoiies, 
and it was not without emotion that Nietzsche heard the 
neus. The thought of lofty deeds in which he had no 
part, of penis from which he was preserved, troubled his 
meditations 

On July 20th, wilting to Madame Eitschl, he ex- 
pressed the thoughts which occupied his solitude. First 
he gave expression to a fear which, as it seemed, the 
memory of a Gieece luined by the conflict of Sparta and 
Athens inspired m him “ Unhappy, historical analogies 
leach us that the very traditions of culture may be 
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destroyed bj the biitomc'is of such n v,&t of nations 
But be aLo cxprc'5‘;c(l the emotion v,lnch bid begun to 
sic'e him Ho^^ I am asbinied of Ibis inacliiit) in 
i^hich I am 1 cpl no\\ that tlu instant has come when 
T might be applying i%hit I Icimcd in the artillery 
2\alurallj I make myself rcidj for an energetic course of 
action in ca^c things should take a bad turn do }Qii 
know that the students of Kiel hue enlisted together 
with cnthnsiism? On the morning* of August 7th 
be read in his piper the dispilchcs from ^Vorth German 
victory Enorrnotn /os?« IJo could no longer remain 
in hii retreat He relumed to Biile asked and obtained 
from the Swiss authorities pcnnission to ecrvo_inJho 
ambulance corps and proceeded at once to German} to 
enlist for the war which allured him 
Ho crossed conquered Xlssco he biw the chamtl 
houses of Wissembourg and of W orth on August 29th ho 
bivouacked not far from blrassburg, where conflagrations 
lit up the honron then he made his wa} b} LuneMlIc 
and Nancy towards the countrj around Metz now con 
verted into an immense arabulinco where the wounded of 
Mors la Tour Gravclottc and Saint Pn\at bo numerous 
that it was difhcult to nurse them were d}ing of their 
wounds and of infLctious illnesses Some unfortunates 
were given into his charge ho did his dot} with kindness 
and courage but experienced a singular emotion a sscred 
and almost enthusiastic horror for the first time ho 
considered without repulsion the labour of the masses 
Ho watched those millions of beings some strucl down 
and marked by death others marching the roads or 
standing under arms ho considered them without 
contempt ho esteemed their destiny Under the menaces 
of war these omen have something momentous about 
them They forgot their vain thoughts they march, 
they Bing they obey their chiefs they die Fnedneh 
Niet zsche was recompensed for_his^pams fraternal 
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impulse uplifted his soul, he no longer felt his solitude, he 
loved the simple people who suriounded him. “All, my 
military passions awake," he writes, “and I cannot satisfy 
them • I would have been at Rczonville, at Sedan, 
actively, passively pcihaps This Swiss neutrality always 
ties my hands ” 

His passage through France "was rapid He received 
orders to convey the wounded in his care to the hospital 
at Garlsruhe. * 

He set out and was shut up, for three days and three 
nights, with eleven men, lying in a market cart closed 
fast against the cold and the ram. Two of the wounded 
who accompamed him were attacked by diphtheria, all 
had dysentery “ To reach traith," says a German mystic, 
“the most rapid mount is Affliction/’ Fnednch Hietzsche 
recalled this maxnn of which *he was so fond. He tried 
his courage, verified his thoughts He dressed the sores ' 
of his wounded, he listened to their complaints, their 
appeals, and did not interrupt his meditation. Till now 
he had known only his books , now he knew lifeTNHe 
relished this bitter ordeal, always discerning some far-olf 
beauty. “I, also, I have my hopes,” he was to write, 

“ thanks to them I was able to look on at the war and 
to pursue my meditations without pause, in presence 
of the worst horrors . I recall a sohtary night 
during which I lay stretched out m a market van with 
the wounded men confided to me and never ceased to 
explore in thought the three abysses of tragedy which 
have for names IValm, W%lle, Illusion, Will, 

Affliction Whence then did I draw the confident 
certitude that he should undergo in birth a similar 

ordeal, the hero to come of tragic knowledge and Greek 
gaiety ^ ^ 

He arrived at Carlsiuhe with his sick and wounded, 
he had contracted their illness and was attacked by 
dysentery and diphtheria. An unknown who had been his 
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nmbnlanco cotnpwon nur<^d him devotedly Ap roon 
ns he \V3S well nf;ain Nicl'^schc went (0 his home ftt 
Naninburp there to ficel not rcporc, hut nn entire leisure 
from nork and thouRhl 

\cs * ho wrote to hi fnend Gerpdorff who was 
eghtiDg m 1 ranee— ' \cs that conception of things 
winch IS common to us has undergone the ordcsl h} fire 
I have had tho eamo cxpcncnco as jou • 1 or me ns for 
yon theco weeks will remsm in mj life a** an (poch m 
which each one of my pnnciplcs re aCfirmed itself 
in mo I would have risked death wath them 
l?ow I am at Naumburg again but poorl) restored to 
health so far The atmosphere in which I ha%e lived 
has been long over me like a dark cloud I heard nn 
incessant lamentation * 

Onco alrcadj in* July 18 G 5 during the campaign at 
Badown he had kno;%n war and undergone its allure 
ment A simple and great aspiration had laid hold of 
him and for a moment ho had felt himself in accord 
with his race. I feel a patriotic emotion he wrote 
* it 18 a new expcncnctflor^ me " He grasped at this 
sudden exaltation and cuUiaatcd it 

Indeed hi^ja a ^ang^ soul _Hc^i3 no longer tho 
' loyaPSwiBs of another lime ho is n man among 
men aT Gefma^ proud of liis~Gcrmany A war has 

transformed him ho glorifies war Warsaw akos the 

energy of men it ^^n_troiTblcfl their spints It 

obliges themjto jeck in an ideal order an order of 
beauty^i^d duty tho ends of a life whioh is too cruel 
The lync poet, tho sago misunderstood in ages of peace 
arc heard with. respect in ages of war Then men havo 
need of them and are conscious of their need The 
same necessity which ranges them behmd their chiefs 
renders them attentive to genius Hamanityi-.is made 
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tiuly one, and is diawn towaids (lie hcioic and the 
sublime, only under the picssiire of war 
Fiiediicli Nietzsche, though still vciy weak and 
suffeimg, again took up the notes of his book that he 
might record in it his new ideas In Gieece, he argues, 
ait was the visible foim of a society, disciplined by 
struggle, from the workshop, where the captive slave 
labouied, up to the gymnasium and the agora, where 
the free man pli^^ed with aims Such was that wunged 
figure, that goddess of Samothrace, that had for com- 
panion of her flight a bloody tnrerae 
The Greek genius emanated flora wmr, it sang war, 
it had war for its comrade “ It is the people of the 
tiagic mysteries,’ wrote Fiiedrich Nietzsche, “ who 
strike the great blow of the Peisian battles ; in letum, 
the people who have maintained these wars need the 
salutary beverage of tragedy ” We follow in his notes 
the movement of a mind which wishes to grasp the 
very idea of the tragic, athwart a vaguely-known Gi/eece 
Again and again we find this word tiagic brought an as 
if it were a fundamental stiain which the young thij^jker 
trams himself to repeat, like a child trying to ]ealn^^ 
new word “ Tragic Gieece conquers the Persians 
Tragic man is nature itself m its highest strength of 
creation and knowledge* he trifles with sonow. . ” 

hree foimulas satisfy his research for a moment. The 
tragic work of Art the tragic Man the tragic State ’ 
hus he determined the three essential paits of his 

“^^^^"^^eistand the real object of his 

winch he d.s- 

Patherland reahty the ideal forms of the 

hv utilitannn’^ hand Latin Europe, weakened 

by ntihtanamsn. and the softness of hfe, on .the other 
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Gcrnnn>j nch inx>o^'t';,in rol(1ifr? in rajlh‘?,in Mclonc'- 
She puzcnm ol tho'^c ncr vhich m process? of 
decay How would fihe cxrrciBO tins su-cnmlj ? 
not one augur from her tniimph a new tn wirliKo and 
tragic chivalrous and Ijnc? One could conccnc iL and 
therefore one aUould hope for it and thin \ in enough to 
dictate one 6 dut> How glononn thin German) would 
be mth Bmrnarck an itn chief MoltKo nn itn poldior 
Wagner as its poet — itn philosopher, t^o existed and 
was called I nedneh X^iclzschc Thin belief though he 
expressed it nowhere he surely had for ho had not n 
doubt as to hin gcniun 

He was elated hut did not let hin dreams lead him 
nstn) ho imagined an ideal 1 allicrland >ct np\cr lost 
from sight the latherlnnd human too hnman which 
actuall) existed ' 

Donng October and the first dajs of ^oa ember alono 
with his own people* in that isaumburg whose proMncial 
airluos ho did not loac ho bore hardlj wulh tbc \ulganty 
of the little people of the functionancn iMth whom 
ho mixed Nanmburg wan n small Prusnian town 
Tnedneh Nietzsche did not care for this robust and 
vulgar Brusnia Metz had capitulated the finest arm) 
of France was taken captive a delirium of conceit 
8a^cp^aU_Gcrmany_oCf its feet Fncdrich Nietzsche 
resisted the general tendency The sentiment of triumph 
was a repose which Iws ta.aeling soul might not know 
On the contrary he was disgusted and alanned 

i-f 

' I fear he VTote to his friend GersdorfF that wo 
shall have to pay for our marvellous national victories at 
Li apnccto which I for my part will never consent In 
confidence — ol opinio n t hat modem Prussia is a 
i Power higMyJangeroas t^ culture ' ' The enterpnsc 
: 18 not easy but we must bo philosophers enough to keep 

’ our sang froid m the midst of all this smoke we must 
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keep watch so that no lohhcr may come and steal any 
part of what, m my opinion, is coiiimcnsurable with 
nothing beside, not even the most heroic of military 
actions, not even oui national esialtation.” 


Then a document appeared winch deeply moved 
Friedrich Nietzsche It was the date of the centenary of 
Beethoven Tl^e Germans, occupied with their war, had 
neglected to commemoiate it Bichaid Wagner’s voice 
was raised, it alone was strong enough to recall to the 
conquerors the memory of another glory " Germans, 
you are brave,” he cried , ” remain brave m peace . 

In this marvellous year 1870 nothing is better suited to 
your pride m being brave than the memory of the great ■ 
Beethoven . . Let us celebrate that great pioneer and 
path-hewer, let us celebrate him worthily, not less 
worthily than the victory of Geriqan courage for he 
who grves joy to the world is raised higher among men 
^ 'than he who conquers the world ” ' 

Germans, you are have, icmmii brave iii j'leace — 


t 

2 ')cacc- 


saying could move Friednch Nietzsche moie^' ^ceplyS 
He desired to be near the master again, and, thoug^’'^ 
yet restored to health, he left Naumbmg. 




He saw Bichard Wagner again and was not entirely 
satisfied. This man, who had been so splendid in miS" 
fortune, seemed to have lost stature. There was a vulgar 
quality m his joy Well had the German victory 
avenged him for those Parisian cat-calls and raillenes 
which he had had to endure , now he ” ate Frenchmen ” 
with an enormous and peaceable relish^ Nevertheless 
he declined certain offers , he was promised the highest 
office and honours if he accepted residence in Berlin 
He refused, being unviulling to let himself be enthroned 
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as poet lanrcato of a Prussian Erapiro and his disciplo 
was thankful for the refusal 

rnednch Nietzsche found at Basic an even, better 
conhdant of his anxieties The historian Jacob Burck 
hardt a great scholar of arts and civilisations was 
melancholy all brutality was odious to him and ho 
detested w'ar and its destruction A citizen of the last 
citj m Europe which maintained its mdependonco and 
its old castoms proud of this independence and of these 
customs, Jacob Burckhardt disliked those nations of 
thirty or forty milhons of souls which he saw establish 
mg themselves To the designs of Bismarck and of 
Cavour he preferred the counsel of Aristotle — * So arrange 
that the number of citizens does not exceed ten thousand 
otherwise they would not ^e able to meet together on 
the public square 

He had studied Athens Venice Elortnco and Sienna 
He held in high esteem the ancient and Latin disciplines 
m \ery moderate esteem the German disciplines ho 
dreaded German hegemony Burckhardt and Nietzsche 
were colleagues They often met m the intervals 
between two lectnres Then, they would tall and on 
fine days stroll together along that terrace over which 
all European travellers lean that is between the 
cathedral of red sandstone and the Ehine hero so young 
still but already so strong, as it passes with a long 
murmur of ruffled waters The simply built University 
IS situated quite near on the slope between the river 
and the Museum 

The two colleagues were eternally examinmg their 
common thought How should that tradition of culture 
and beauty be continued, that fragile and oft broken 
tradition which two tiny States Attica and Tuscany 
have transmitted to our care ? Prance had not deserved 
censure she had known how to maintain the methods 
and a school of taste But bad Prussia the qualities 
7 
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, fitting her hentago? Fncdnch Nietzsche repeated the 
i expression of his hope "Perhaps,” said he, "this 
^vlll have transformed our old Grermany , I see her more 
virile, endowed with a firmer and moic delicate taste.” 

’ Jacob Burckhaidt listened "No,” said he, "you arc 
always thinking of the G-iecks, for whom var had no 
doubt an educative virtue But modern iiais are supci- 
, ficial , they do not reach, they do not correct the bourgeois, 

; latssc0-alk/ rtyle o{ life Thej are rare, their impressions 
are soon effaced , they are soon forgotten , they do not 
' exercise people’s thought ” AYhat did Nietzsche 
answer? A letter to Erwin Rohde enables us to di- 
vine the ill-assuied accent of his observations " I am 
very anxious,” he writes, "as regards the immediate 
future I seem to recognise ^ there the Middle Ages in 
disguise . Be careful to free yourself from this fatal >' 
Prussia, with its repugnance to culture' Flunkeys and 
priests sprout from its soil like mushrooms, and they aie 
going to darken all Germany with their smoke ' ” 

Jacob Burckhardt, long a recluse amid his memories 
and his books, had the habit of melancholy and made 
the best of it By way of discreet protest against the 
enthusiasms of his contemporaries, he delivered a lecture 
upon Htsio 7 ical Gicatness. "Do not take for true 
I greatness,” said he to the students of Basle, " such and 
’ such a military tnumph, such and such an expansion 
t of a State How many nations have been pow'eiful who 
’ are forgotten and merit their oblivion I Historical 
greatness is a rarer thing , it lies w’-holly m the works 
I of those men whom we call great men, using that vague 
I term because we cannot truly fathom their nature 
' Somennlmown gemus leaves us Not; c Da7}ie de Ra7is, 

' ^ Goethe gives us his Faust , Newton his law of the Solar 
. System This is greatness, and this alone ” Friedrich 
1 Nietzsche listened and applauded “Burckhardt,” wrote 
( , he, " IS becoming a Schopenhaueiian. . ” But a few 
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wise words do not satisfy his ardonr Nor can he so 
quickly renounce the hope which he has conceived ho 
wishes toji^t to Ea\o his Tathcrland from the moral 
disaster^hich_,in bis jndgment menaces her 
~How^act? Hta:o was a sluggish people not easily 
aroused lacking in sensitiveness a people stunted by 
democracy, a people in revolt against every noble aspira 
tiOD byjvhat nrtiSccjiould one sustain among them the 
impenlled ideal the love of heroism and’of the sublime ? 
^Nietzsche formed a project which uqs go audacious and so 
advanced that he meditated long upon it without con 
fiding m any one Kichard Wagner was then uorking 
to establish that theatre of Bayreuth in which ho 
hoped to realise bis epic creation in complete freedom 
Nietzsche dared to imagine a different institution but 
one of the same order a kind of seminary where the 
young philosophers his friends Eohdo, Gersdorff Doussen 
Overbeck Komundt should meet live together and free 
from duties liberated from admimstratiie tutelage 
meditate under the guidance of certain masters, on 
the problems of the hour A double home of art and 
of thought would thus mam tarn at the heart of Germany 
above the croud and apart from the State the traditions 
of the spintual life Cloisters will become necessary 
he had written to Erwin Kohde m July six months 
expenence brought back this idea Here assuredly is 
the strangest thing which this time of war and victory 
has raised up o modern afichorittsm — an impossibility of 
living in accord with the State 
Fnednch Nietzsche let himself be drawn away by this 
dream the unreality of which he failed to recognise He 
was imagining a reunion of sohtanes similar to the Bort 
Eoyal des Champs He knew that such a society did 
not accord with the manners and tastes of his times but 
he judged it to be necessary and believed that he had 
strength enough to establish or impose it 
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A profound instinct inspired and directed him. That 
old college of Pfoita had been monachal in its origins, m 
its buildings and in its very walls, in the lasting gravity 
and ordered rule of life Thus he had, as a child, received 
the impress of what was almost the life of a religious. 
He kept the memory of it, and the nostalgia During his 
years at the Umversity he had constantly sought to 
isolate himself from the world by surrounding himself 
with fnends He studied G-reece, and the antique 
wisdom nourished his soul he loved Pythagoras and 
Plato, the one the founder, the other the poet, of the finest 
brotherhood that man had ever conceived, the close and 
sovereign anstociacy of sages armed, of meditative 
knights Thus did Christian humanity and Pagan 
humanity, united by a remote harmony, concur with 
his thoughts and his aspirations 

He wished to write an open lettei to his fnends, 
known and unknown , but he would only caU them at 
the favourable moment, and till then would keep his 
secret “ Give me two years,” he wrote to his friend 
Gersdorff enthusiastically and mysteriously, “ and you will 
see a new conception of antiqmty diffuse itself, which must 
bring a new spirit into the scientific and moral educa- 
tion of the nation • ” Towards mid-December he beheved 
that the moment had come Erwin Bohde wrote him 
a melancholy letter, a very feeble echo of the passionate 
letters which Nietzsche had addressed to him. “ Soon we 
shall need cloisters . ” he said, repeating the same 

idea expressed six months earlier by his friend It was 
but a word, Pnediich Nietzsche saw in it a sign of 
spontaneous agreement, a presage of enthusiastic 
collaboration, and he wrote in a joyous transport 

a 

“ Deah Friend, I received your letter and I answer it 
without losing a minute Above all I wish to tell you 
that I feel altogetliei like you, and that we shall be, in 
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my opinion very weak if, abandoning onr feeble com 
plamtB wo do not deliver onrsehea from cnnui by an 
energetic act I have at last understood the bearing 
of Schopenhauer s judgments on tlic philosophy of the 
universities No radical truth is possible there No 
re\oIutionary truth can como out from there We 

shall reject this joke to mo that is certain And wo 
shall then form a new Greek academy Romundt will bo 
of our company * 

You know since your visit to Tnebschen the projects 
of Bayreuth Tor a long time, without confiding in any 
one I have been considering whether it would not be 
suitable for us to break with philology and its jjerspec 
tives of culture I am preparing a great adhorlaUo for 
all those who arc not yet completely captured and stilled 
b> the manners of this present time What a pity that 
I must write to you and that for long we have not been 
able to examine in conversation each of my thoughts ! 
To you who know not their turnings and their con 
sequences my plan will perhaps appear as an cccentnc 
capnee That it is not it is a necessity 

Let ns try to reach a little island on which there 
will be no longer need to close one s cars wnth wax 
Then we shall be one another e masters Onr books, 
from now till then are but hooks to catch our friends a 
public for our msthetic and monachal association Lot ns 
live let us work let us enjoy for one another s sake in 
that manner only perhaps shall we be able to work for 
the whole I may tell you (see how senous is my design) 
that I have already commenced to reduce my expenses 
in order to constitute a little reserve fund We shall 
gamble m order to try our luck as to the books 
which we shf^l be able to wnte I shall demand the 
highest honorarium as a provision for coming times In 
brief we shall neglect no lawful means of success in 
foundmg our cloister Wo also have our duty for the 
next two years 1 
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“ May this plan seem to you worthy of meditation * 
Your last letter, moving as it was, signified to me that 
the time had come to unveil it for you 

“ Shall we not be able to introduce a new form of 
Academy into the world ? 

‘ Und sollt’ ich nicht, selinsuclitigster Gewalt, 

In’s Leben ziehn die emzigster G-estalt ? ’ 

f 

“ Thus Faust speaks of Helen No one knows anything 
of my project, and now it depends upon you to see that 
Eomundt is advised of it 

“Assuredly, oui school of philosophy is neither an 
historical lemmiscence nor an arbitrary capiice , is it 
not a necessity that pushes us on to that load ? It seems 
that the plan of our student (?'ays, that voyage which we 
weie to make together, returns in a new foim, symbolic 
now and vaster than it was On this occasion, I won’t 
leave you in the lurch as I then did That memory 
always annoys me 

“ With my best hopes, your faithful 

“ Frater Friedrich 

“ From the 23rd of December till the 1st of January 
I go to Triebschen, near Lucerne ” 

On the 22nd of December Friedrich Nietzsche left 
Lucerne he had received no reply from Eohde He 
found the house at Tiiebschen m high festival with 
children’s games and the preparations for Christmas. 
Madame Wagner gave him a volume of Stendhal, Les 
Piomenades dans Rome He offered Wagner the famous 
woodcut of Durer’s of The Knight, the Dog, and Death, 
on which he had written a commentary <I!or the book he 
was then preparing, The Origin of Tragedy “ A spirit 
which feels itself isolated, desperate and solitary,” he 
wrote, “ could choose no better S3rmbol than that rider of 
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Durcrs tv bo unperturbed by bis gmesorao companions 
and jet wholly without hope pursues bis terrible path 
alone with dog and horse This rider of Durcr b is our 
Schopenhauer be was without hope, but he desired 
the truth His like docs not exist Nietzsche would 
have been happy in the masters house if he had not 
been expecting Eohdos reply the waiting worried him 
Ho stopped for a week at Tnobschen Wagner was 
never done talking about Bayreuth an(>his vast projects 
Nietzsche too, had his thought which ho would have 
joyfullj uttered hut first he wanted his friends appro 
bation and that approbation did not come He left 
without hhving received a word or spoken one on the 
subject 

At last at Basle ho received the too long desired letter 
an honest, affectionate but negate c rcplj loutell mo 
that cloisters arc necessary to-daj wrote Eohdo ‘I 
believe it But there aro necessities for which no 
remedy exists How can we find tho monej ? And even 
when we shall have found tho money, I do not know that 
I shall follow jou I do not feel in mo a creative force 
which renders mo worthy of tho solitude whither jou 
call me Tor a Schopenhauer a Beethoven a Wagner 
the case 13 different as it is for jou dear fnend But as 
I am in question, no! I must hope for a different life 
Still Ictus entertain the wish for such a retreat among 
certain fnends in a cloister of the muses I agree to 
that Bepnved of desires, what would we become? 

If Bohdo refused to follow him who would follow 
him? He did not write Viis Adhortaiio Romundt was 
not advised and even Wagner it seems knew nothing 
of the proposal 


Nietzsche made no vain complaints but set to work 
to elaborate alone those revolutionary truths for which 
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he ■would have wished to contiive a kindliei manner 
of birth He turned his back upon Germany, upon 
those modem States which have it as their mission to 
flatter the seivihties, soften the conflicts, and favour the 
idleness of men. He considered anew primitive Greece, 
the city of the seventh and the sixth centuries , thither a 
mysterious attraction ever drew hnn back Was it the 
seduction of a perfect beauty^ Doubtless, but it was 
also the seduction of that strength and cruelty which 
a modern conceals as he conceals a stain, and which the 
old Greeks practised with joy Nietzsche loved strength , 
on the battlefield of Metz he had felt -within him the 
appetite and instinct 

“ If,” he wrote, “ genius and art are the final ends of 
Greek culture, then all the forms of Greek society must 
appear to us as necessary rfiechamsms and stepping- 
stones towards that final end Let us discover what 
means were utilised by the will to act which animated 
the Greeks ” He discerns and names one of these 
means slavery “Frederick Augustus Wolf,” he notes, 

“ has shown us that slavery is necessary to culture. ^ 
There is one of the powerful thoughts of my predecessor.” 
He grasped it, held it to him, and forced it to disclose its 
whole meaning This idea, suddenly discovered, inspired 
him , it was profound and moved him to the depths of 
his bemg, it was cruel, almost monstrous, and satisfied 
his romantic taste. He shuddered before it, he admired 
its sombre beauty 

“ It may be that this knowledge fills us with terror,” he 
wrote , ‘ ‘ such terror is the almost necessary effect of all the 
most profound knowledge. For nature is still a frightful 
thing, even when intent on creating the most beautiful 
forms It is so arranged that culture, m its triumphal 
march, benefits only a trivial minority of pnvileged 
mortals, and it is necessary that the slave service of 
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Um prcit nnsipcs bo maint'\mc(l if one wi^li to nttiin 
io3 joj in bccominf; {teerde hi^t) 

AVc modern*) InNc been accustomed to oppose two 
principles ngimst the GrccKs the one and the other 
invented to reassure a «50cictj of nn altogether servile 
kind which an'vioHslj avoids lhcv\orld nlave we talk of 
the 'dignity of man and the digriitj of labour 

The language of the Greeks 4 s other Thej declare in \ 
simple terms that work is a diR|pwco foi^it is impossible 
that a man occupied with the labour of gaming a Iivch 
hood should ever bccoino an artist 

" ‘^So IlI us avow this cruel sounding truth slnverj J 
vs TicccssaT> to culture “a truth which a'lsurcdtir leaves J 
no doubt as to the absolute value of bring 

‘The miscrv of those m^n who hvo by labour must bo 
made yet more vigorous in order that a very few 
Olympian men rnav create a v^orld of art At their 
expense by the artifice of unpaid labour the privileged 
classes should bo relieved from the stnigglo for life and 
given such conditions that the} can create and satisfy a 
new order of needs- And if it is Inie to say that tho 
Greeks were destro}od b} slavery thi"* other afiirmation 
is roost certainly even truer for lad of slavery wo are 
perishing 

But what was the origin of this acr} institution of 
slavery? How was tho^subraission o£ the slave that 

blind mole of culture secured ? The Greeks teach 
us answered Is letzscho Tho conquered belongs to tho 
conqueror^ they say with his wives and his children, 
hia goods and his blood Power gives tho first right and 
there is no right which is not at bottom oppropnafion 
usurpation pojvor Thus Nietzsches thought was 
brought back towards its first object Tho war had 
inspired him in the first instance Now ho rediscovers 
that solution In^oriavL^and in^ tragedy men had 
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invented beauty , into sorrow and into tiagedy they must 
be plunged, and there letamed that their sense of beauty 
might be preserved In pages which have the accent 
and ihythm of a hymn, Friedrich Nietzsche glorifies and 
mvokes war 

Here you have the State, of shameful origin , for the 
greater part of men, a well of suffering that is never 
dried, a flame that consumes them in its frequent crises. 
And yet when it calls, our souls become forgetful of 
themselves , at its bloody appeal the multitude is urged 
to courage and uplifted to heroism Yes, the State is to 
the blind masses, perhaps, the highest and most worthy 
of aims , it IS, perhaps, the State which, in its formidable 
hours, stamps upon every faqe the singular expression of 
greatness 

“Some tie, some mysterious affinity, exists between the 
State and ait, between political activity and artistic pro- 
duction, the battlefield and the work of art What is the 
r61e of the State ? It is the tenaille of steel which binds 
society togethei Without the State, in natural condi- 
tions helUim onimiim contra omnes society would 
remain limited by the family, and could not project its 
loots afar By the universal institution of States, that 
instinct which formerly determined the helium omnium 
contia omnes has been concentrated, at certain epochs 
terrible clouds of war menace the peoples and discharge 
themselves at one great clap, in lightnings and thunders, 
fiercer as they aie less frequent But these crises are not 
continual , between one and another of them society 
breathes again , regenerated by the action of war, it breaks 
on every side into blossom and verdiue, and, when the 
first fine days come, puts forth dazzling fruits of genius 

“ If I leave the Greek world and examine our own, I 
recognise, I avow it, symptoms of degeneration which 
give me fears both for society and for art Certain men, 
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m Vihom the mfitinct of the State n lacking, wish no 
longer to Bcnro it but to make it sorxo them to use it for 
their pi rsonal ends They sec nothing of the dmne in 
it and m order to utili^o it in a sure tind rational 
manner liic\ arc concerned to e\ade the shocks of v or 
thc\ set out delihcntol} to organi‘;o things in such a 
manner that war becomes an )mpos‘5ibilil3 On the one 
hand the\ conjure up systems of Luropcan equilibrium 
on the other hand t!ic> do their best to*dcpn\o absolute 
sovereigns of the right to declare v>nr in order that thc^ 
nia^ thus appeal the more oasilj to the egoism of the 
masses and of those nbo represent them The} feel it 
incumbent on them to ucaken the monarchical instinct 
of the masses, and do weaken it by propagating among 
them the liberal and optinjistic conception of tlic world 
n conception winch has Us roots in tlio doctrines of 
French rationalism and the Jtcvolution that is in q 
philosophy altogether foreign to the German spinl a 
Iiatm platitude, devoid of an} inctaph}fiical meaning 

The movement, lo-<la} triumphant of uationalUitB 
the extension of universal suffrage which nms parallel to 
this movement, seem to mo to bo determined above all by 
the fear of tear And behind these diverse agitations I 
perceive those wlio arc chicfl} moved bj this alarm tbo 
BolUanes of international finance who being b} nature 
denuded of an} instinct for the State subordinate politics 
the State and society to tlieir money making and specula 
tivc ends 

If the Bpint of Bpcculation is not thus to debase the 
spirit of tbo State wo must have war and war ogam — 
there IS no other means In the exaltation v-hich it 
procures it becomes clear to men that the State lias not 
been founded protect egoistical individuals against the 
demon of war quite the contrary love of country 
devotion to one s prince help to cxcito a moral irapulso 
which is the symbol of a far higher destiny It 
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will not therefoie be thought that I do ill when I laise 
here the psean of war The resonance of its silver bow 
IS terrible It comes to us sombre as night never- 
theless Apollo accompanies it, Apollo, the rightful leader 
of states, the god who purifies them Let us say 
it then war is necessary to the State, as the slave is 
to society No one will be able to avoid these conclu- 
' siODs, if he have sought the causes of the peifection which 
' Greek art attained, and Greek art alone ” 


War and yet again wao which exalts the%)eoples such 
was the cry of the solitary He had but to drop his pen, 
to listen and look around him, and he saw the pedantic 
empire and repressed his hopes "We follow the trouble 
of his thought He hesitates, he records at the same 
moment the abiding illusion and the inevitable dis-_ 
illusion 

“I could have imagined,” he writes, '‘that the 
Germans had embarked on this war to save Venus from 
the Louvre, like a second Helen It would have been the 
spiritual interpretation of their combat The fine antique 
seventy inaugurated by this war for the time to be grave 
has come we think that is the time for art also ” 


He continued to write , his thought becomes dealer and 
more melancholy 


“The State, when it cannot achieve its highest aim, 
\ grows beyond measure The World Empire of the 
' Homans, m face of Athens, has nothmgtnf the sublime 
This sap, which should all run to the flowers, resides 
I now in the leaves and stalks, which swell to an immense 
' size ” 
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Borne troubled him ho disliked it ho judged it a slur / 
upon antiquity That city warlike but o'ver plebeian 1 
victorious but c\er vulgar, filled him with gloomy fore ‘ 
thought 

‘ Borne ho wrote * is the typical barbaric state l 
the iviU cannot there attain to its noble ends The 
organisation is more vigorous the moral itpr more oppres ^ 
sive who venerates this colossus ? 

Who venerates this colossus ? Lot us give a modem 
and pressing application to these interrogatory words 
The colossus jsjQoJ: Borne, it is Prussia and her empire 
Narrow was the soil of Athens or of Sparta and bnef 
their day, but what did that matter if the object 
which was spiritual strength and beauty was attained? 
Pnedneh Nietzsche was haunted by this vision of Greece 1 
with its hundred rival cities raising between mountains 
and sea their acropoles their temples their statues all 
resounding with the rhythm of pteans all glorious and 
alert 

The sentiment of Hellenism, he wrote, as soon as j 
it is awakened becomes aggressive and translates itself | 
into a combat against the culture of the present daj 

* « « « » 

Friedbncb Nietzsch^ suCfered from the wounds which 
life inflicted upon his lyncaf dream His fnends listened 
to him but followed him imperfectly The professor, 
Pranz Overbeck who lived in his house and saw him 
every day was a man of distinction with a strong and 
acute mmd A German by birth a Prenchman by 
education ho understood the problems of the day and 
joined in the anxieties and intentions of Nietzsche but 
hiB ardour could not equal Nietzsche s Jacob Burckhardt 
was a man of noble intellect and character but he was 
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without hope, and Fiiediich Nietzsche passionately 
desiied to hope No doubt, there was Wagner, whom 
neithei passion nor hope evei could surpnsc, but he 
had just published an Aiistophanic buffoonery directed 
against the conquered Parisians Fiiedrich Nietzsche 
read this gioss woik, and condemned it Ovcrbcck and 
Buickhardt lacked aidoui , Wagnci lacked delicacy; and 
Nietzsche confided in no one A chan of philosophy had 
just been vacated in the Univei'^ity of J3aslc Nietzsche 
took file at once He wrote to Erwin Bolide, and told 
him that he should apply foi this cliaii, and that he 
would assuredly sccuie it Thus the two fneuds were 
to meet again Vam hope ^ Eiwin Bohde presented 
himself as a candidate, but w'as not accepted Nietzsche 
reproached himself for having luiod on Ins friend He 
grew melancholy. He felt himself diawn “like a little 
whirlpool into a dead sea of night and oblivion “ 

He had never recovered entirely from the ordeals of the 
war Neither sleep nor sure and certain health were ever 
at his call again In Bebruai'y the nervous force W'hich 
had sustained him suddenly gave way, and his disorders 
assumed an acute fonn Violent neuralgias, insomnia, 
troubles and weaknesses of the eyesight, stomach ills, 
jaundice represented the nature of the crisis which 
had been tormenting him for five months. The doctors, 
qmte at a loss, advised him to give up wmk and to take a 
voyage Enediich Nietzsche sent for his sister, who 
came to Naumburg He brought her to pay a farew’’ell 
visit to Triebschen, and left for Lugano 
At that time the railway did not cross the Alps. 
Travellers went by diligence over the ndge of the St 
Gothard. Chance furmshed Nietzsche wuth a remarkable 
companion, an old man of a talkative humour, and with 
no desire to conceal his identity . it was Mazzini The 
old humanitarian and the young apostle of slaver 5 '’ hit it 
off wonderfully well. Mazzini cited Goethe’s phrase : 
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Sxch (f/s halhcn tuUoohnen i/ntf tm Gnn (}\ VoVen, 
Schonen resolut zu Uhcn (Tojibjuro half inra«Turcf(, nntl 
to live rciobtcl} in the 3Viiolc llio 1 nil tlic Hciutifal) 
rncdncli \icl 2 scho nc^cr forgot tbo energetic maTim | 
nor the man ^tho Imd Innsnuttcd it to bim, nor Ihii da> 
of rapid and Iicalthful tra\t.! not far from tlio«o rnmmits 
winch he was nfterw arda to lovo so mucli 

The fine mountain crossing amid tlio snow and silcnco 
of tbo Alps bad suDiccd lie was almost cuixd on biB 
amval at Lugano His nature was still supple and 
youthful Ins returns to life were prompt and ndnnt n 
naive gaiety re animated all his being He spent (wo 
happy months m Italian Svnlzcrland A TniRsian 
officer a relation of General \on 'Moltkc was Rta 3 ing 
at his hotel Ho lent him his mnnu enpts and often 
talked to him of the dLStinics of the new Genuan Fnipiro 
•and of the anstocralic warrior a mission which the 
victor} had conferred upon it It was a fine springtide 
for the numerous Germans who had come to rest at tho 
place the} liked to gather round their }oung philosopher 
and listen to him rtbrunrj began tbo war was o^cr 
and these hnpp} people freed from nil anxieties 
abandoned themselves for tho first time to tho pleasure 
of their triumph They sang the) danced in public up 
to tho Market place and Nietzsche was not tho least 
prompt to rejoice wlh them to dance and sing 'When 
I recall these days writes Madame 1 orstcr Nietzsche 
who gives us a sad and gracious account of the time 

it seems to mo that I am haMng a %cntahlo dream of 
Carnival 

From Lugano Fnedneh Nietzsche wTotc to Erwin 
Eohdo 

» 

* I have very often suffered from a heavy and depressed 
mood But more than once inspiration has returned to 
mo my manuscript has benefited from it I have given 
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the go-by to philology m the most cavalier fashion They 
may piaise me, they may blame me, they may promise 
me the highest honours, they may talk as they choose , 

I turn my back upon it Every day I go deeper into my 
philosophic domain, and I begin to have confidence in 
myself, better still, if I am ever to be a poet, from to- 
day I feel myself disposed towards it I do not know, 

I have no means of Im owing, whithei my destiny gmdes 
me. And nevertheless, when I examine myself, every- 
thing IS m perfect accord within me, as though I had 
followed some good gemus My ends are extiemely 
hidden from me , no concern for ofidce, for hierarchic 
honours, directs my efforts , and none the less I live in a 
surprising condition of claiity, of serenity What a sen- 
sation it IS to see one’s world befoie one, a fine globe, 
round and complete ' Now it is some fragment of a new 
metaphysic, now it is a new assthetic which grows up ♦ 
withm me, now another idea claims me, a new pnnciple 
of education which entails the complete rejection of our 
Universities and gymnasia I nevei learn any fact but 
it immediately finds a good place in some corner that 
has been long prepared foi it. This sentiment of an 
interior world which springs up within me I feel in 
all its force when I think not coldly, but qmetly and 
without exaggerated enthusiasm, on the histoiy of these 
last ten months, on these events which I consider as 
the instruments of my noble designs Pnde, folly, are 
words that feebly express my condition of mental 
' insomnia ’ 

“Ah, how I desire health > As soon as one has some- 
thing in view which must last longer than oneself how 
one gives thanks for every good mght, for every mild 
ray of sun, even for every occasion on v^hich one digests 
aught ' " 

On the 10th of April, Nietzsche had returned to Basle 
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He gathered his notes together re road them for the last 
time, and fi^cd definitely the plan of his work Ho 
allowed thoso digressions upon war slavery, tho citj 
of which we have already given some extracts to drop 
and — Wagner it is said, desired it — limited himself to 
his first subject amnent tragedy, the model and pro 
cursor of German ^musicaL drama Wagners adiico, 

Madame Forster Nietzsche insinuates was not altogether 
disinterested it suited him that hia distiplos first work 
should bo consecrated to his fame This has an air 
of probability still it certainly seems that Nietzsche 
had let himself bo captured and seduced by too many 
ideas that he had not so much amassed tho matter for 
one book as begun rather at hazard a whole senes of 
studies in resthotics history, and politics Ho needed to 
restnet himself and could not make up his mind to 
it If Wagner helped him hero ho did well Perhaps 
■we owe tho happy completion of this book to him — the 
only real book which Nietzsche c\ct completed 
What was it that he had to say? Ho was to analyse 
the ongin and the essence of tho Greek I3 ric spint ho 
was to set tho two Grecces over against one another tho 
one m toxica ted by its myths and Dionysian chants strong 
m illusions — iEschylus s Greece tragic and conguenng 
Greece the other impious rational anmmic — Socratic 
Greece, Alexandnne Greece which m dying corrupted 
the peoples who had remained young around her the 
pure blood of primitive humanity Then ho was to 
display tho two Germanys m conflict m a like manner 
the Germany of tho Democrats and the savants tho 
Germany of tho soldiers and the poets between these 
two one had to choose Nietzsche declared his choice 
beholden to ^^^gne^, as he was for all his trangnillity 
of thought for all his joys ho indicated Wagner to 
bis compatriots While the peace was being signed at 
Frankfort between the nations Fncdnch Nietzsche, 
8 
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thus establishing peace within himself,” ended the rough 
draft of his woik He remarked upon this coincidence 
of dates, for his internal conflicts and the revolutions of 
his thought did not appear to him less important events 
than external conflicts and the revolutions of races. 

But the Peace of Frankfort did not terminate all the 
conflicts of this terrible year A civil war now broke 
out m France, ^ and its calamities stirred Europe even 
more profoundly than the battles of Fioesch wilier or 
Sedan On the morning of the 23rd of May, the news- 
papers of Basle announced the destruction of Pans and 
the burning of the Louvre. Nietzsche learnt the news 
with a feeling of dismay the most beautiful works, the 
flower of human labour, wep rmned, human hands, 
an unhappy people, had daied this profanation All 
Nietzsche’s alarms weie thus confirmed Without dis- . 
cipline, without an hierarchy, culture, he had written, 
cannot subsist All have not the light to share m 
beauty, the immense majonty should live humbly, work 
for their masters and revere their lives. Such is the 
economy which assures strength to societies, and, in 
return for their strength, delicacy, grace, beauty, and 
this is the order which Europe hesitates to maintain 
Nietzsche might now have boasted of the conectness 
of his judgment , it was far from him to do so. It was 
With alarm that he considered his perspicacity, his 
solitude, and his responsibility. His thoughts suddenly 
turned to Jacob Burckhardt, what melancholy must be 
his' He wished to see him, to talk to him, to listen 
to him, to make his desolation his own He hurried 
to Burckhardt’s house, but Burckhardt, though the 
hour was early, had gone out Nietzsche walked the 
roads like a desperate man Finally he went back 
Jacob Burckhardt was m his study, and awaited him 
He had gone to seek his friend, as his fnend had gone to 
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seek him Tho two men romamed for long together 
and !Fraulein Nietzsche alone in tho next room> heard 
their sobs through tho closed door 

* Let ns avow it ho writes to his friend the Baron 
ion Gersdorff “we aro all, with all our past, responsible 
for the terrors which menace us to day Wo shall do 
wrong if wo consider with a peaceful conceit tho unchain 
mg of a war against cultorc and if we impute tho fault 
merely to tho unfortunates who do tho deed When 
I beard of the firing of Pans I was for some dajs utterly 
powerless lost in tears and doubts tho Jifo of science 
of philosophy and of art appeared to mo as an absurdity 
when I saw a single day sufiico for the nun of the 
finest works of art, whaUdo I say? — of entire ponods 
of art I profound]} deplored tho fact that tho racta 
physical value of art could not manifest itself to tho 
lower classes but it has a higher mission to fulfil 
Never however lively my affliction were would I ha\c 
cast the stone at the sacrilegious, who in my eyes are only 
earners of tho imBtako of all — a mistake which gives 
cause for much thought 

In tho antobiographical notes wntton in 1878 these j'- 
words may be read ' The War my profoundcst' 
affliction tho burning of the Louvre 


Pnedneh Nietzscho had gone back to his old way of 
life almost every week ho was Wagner s guest But soon 
he perceived that since tho German victory Tncbschen 
had changed Too many intimates made baste to tho 
masters house* too many unknown people invaded the 
abode whoso peaceful seclusion he had loved They were 
not all of the sort that Nietzsche would have desired but 
Wag ner talked discoursed overflowed with them oU 
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Judging that the favourable moment had come, he had 
set out to rouse G-ermany and secure at last the con- 
struction and gift of the hall which he needed, the 
theatre, or the temple, of Bayreuth 

Fnediich Nietzsche heard and took pait in these dis- 
cussions with an uneasy ardour Wagner’s idea exalted 
him But he had the soul of a solitaiy, and could not 
help being womed, and sometimes shocked, by these 
noises from tke world which had to be tolerated. 
Wagner did not suffer on the contrary, he seemed 
elated by the joy of feeling the crowd nearer to him, 
and Nietzsche, a little surprised, a little disappointed, 
sought, without precisely finding again, his hero. “ To 
sway the people,” he had written in his student note- 
books, “is to put passions ip the service of an idea" 
Wagner adapted himself to work of this kmd In the 
service of his art and of his fame he accepted all < 
the passions A Chauvinist with the Chauvinists, an 
■ ideahst with the idealists, as much of a Gallophobe as 
[was desired, restoring the .^schylian tragedy for some, 
i for others re-animatmg the old German myths ; wilhngly 
j a pessimist, a Christian if it pleased, sincere moreover from 
, moment to moment, this prodigious being, a great leader 
of men as well as a great poet, handled his compatnots 
most dexterously 

No one could resist the impulse which he gave every 
one had to yield and to follow He fixed the very details 
of the plans of the theatre whose site had just been 
chosen. He studied the practical orgamsation of the 
work, and laboured to create those Veieme m which 
propagandists and subscribers were to be grouped He 
set himself out to procure rare and unexpected dehghts 
for the faithful One day he surprised them with a 
performance for their benefit alone, m the gardens of 
Triebschen, of the S%egfr%G6i-H,yll, a gracious interlude 
■imtten for the churching of his wife, a noble echo of the 
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most jntrmatc times He gave Nietzsche his rfllo, for ho 
could not allov\ that voice so passionate and hard to 
control, and jet so eloquent to be lost The joung man 
offered to sot out on a mission He would stir up those 
circles m Northern Germany so slow and heavj m its 
emotions His proposal W'as not accepted Wagner no 
doubt feared tho violence of his apostolate No ho 
said to him finish and publish your bqok Nietzsche 
felt somewhat melanchol} at the refusal Hence 
forth it seems difficulties began to arise between the 
two 

Moreover, the advice of tho master was less easy to 
follow than it seemed The OrigmjffJTragcdy did not 
find a pubhsher Nietzsche 5 applications failed and his 
summer was spoilt bj tb- check He decided to pnnt 
certain chapters of it m tho reviews I put my little 
book into the world bit bj bit, be wrote in July to 
Erwun Bohde , " what a childbirth 1 what tortares I 

At tho beginning of October ho was staying at Leipsic 
Here he saw again lus master Bitschl and his friends 
Bohde Gersdorff who had come to meet him and spent 
with them some happy daj s of conversation and comrade 
ship Bnt the fate of his book remained uncertain oil 
the publishers of scientiOc and philological works bowed 
the author out They were not tempted by a bizarre 
work in which learning was allied with Ijncism and the 
problems of ancient Greece with the problems of modern 
Germany The book is a centaur said Nietzsche 
This mythological assurance did not satisfy the book 
sellers Tinally he had to address himself not without 
regret — for he maintained that his work was a scientific 
work — to Bichard Wagners publisher from whom he 
received after ^ months delay a favourable reply He 
wrote to his fnend Gersdorff in a free and relieved tone 
which helps us to measure the vexation from which 
he had suffered 
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“ Basle, Novemher 19, 1871. 

“ Paidon me, dear friend, I ought to have thanked you 
sooner I had felt in your last letter, in eveiy one of youi 
words, your strong intellectual life It seemed to me 
that you lemamed a soldier at soul and brought your 
military nature to art and philosophy i\Tid that is good, 
for we have no light to live to-day, if we are not 
militants, rmlita^uts who prepare a sceculum to come, 
something of which we can guess at in ourselves, across 
oui best instants For those instants, which are what 
there is of best in us, draw us away in spirit from our 
time , nevertheless, in some manner, they need to have 
their hearthstone somewhere whence I infer that at 
such instants we feel a confused breath of coming times 
pass over us For instance, ftake our last meeting at 
Leipsic , has it not left m your memory the impression 
of such instants, as seemed to be strangers to everything, 
linked with another century? Whatever may be, this 
remains, ‘ Im Ganzen, Vollen, Schonen, resolut zu When ’ 
But it needs a strong will, such as is not given to the 
first comer' To-day, only to-day, the excellent 

pubhsher Fritzsch lephes to me.” 

Fntzsch proposed to him that he should give his book 
the format and character of a recent work of Wagner’s 
Die Bestimmunq der Opei Nietzsche rejoiced at the 
idea, and he wrote five concluding chapters which 
accentuated the Wagnerian tendency of the work This 
rapid composition and the correction of the proofs did 
not deter him fiom another enterpnse 

The Oi igin of Ti agedy was about to appear He did 
not doubt foi a moment that it would be read, under- 
stood, acclaimed. His comrades, his mastSrs, had always 
acknowledged the strength of his thought. Apparently, 
it nevei occurred to him that a vaster public remained 
callous ; but he wished to affect it profoundly, at the first 
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bloTs ftdd he formed new project hy ^^Illch ho might 
make the most of hn ruccc'ji lit wanted to talk 
speech tvaa n h%dier weapon Ho recalled tho emotions 
which he had capcncnced when as a joting profes or ho 
w*as gi\cD tho singular to'=k of teaching the most dclicato 
language the moit diCGcult works to chnneo audiences 
ho remembered his perhaps fanciful design that semi 
nary of philologists that house of studN and retreat of 
which ho was nlwajs dreaming lie wanted to denounce 
the schools the gjannasia the Univcrsilits tho Iica\'j| 
apparatus of pedantry which wars etifiing the Gennan' 
spint and define the new and ncccs ary institutions 
destined no longer for the emancipation of. the iiia.*scs 
but for_thc jcuUuro of the Stale Ho had written to 
Lnvin Itohde as cnrl\ as Jho month of Afnreh V new 
idea claims me, a uc\ principle of education i bich 
points to the entire rejection of our Unncrhitics of our 
gymnasia In December he announced at Ilasit 

for January 1672, a senes of Iccturts upon The I uture 
of our r'duca/ionaf In^titutioits 

Towards mid December, he accompanied Richard 
"Wagner to Mannheim where a two days fcstnal was 
being devoted to tho worls of tho roaster 

Oh what a pity you were not there! he wrote to 
Erv in Rohde ‘ All the scnsationB, all the recollections 
of art what arc they compared to these I am lil 0 a 
man whose ideal lia.s been reahwid It is Music, and 
Music alone! VTlicn I eay to myself that a certain 
number of men of tho generations to come — at least 
some liondreds among them — wall bo mo^cd by this 
music as I am myself 1 cannot augur for less than an 
entiro renewa'* of our culture 1 

Ho returned to his house m Basle but tho impression 
of his days in Mannheim remained with Inm Tho 
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details of his everyday life caused him a strange and 
tenacious disgust “All that cannot be translated into 
music,” he wrote, “ is repulsive and repugnant to 
me I have a horroi of reality. Or, rather, I no 
longer see anything of the real, it is only a phantas- 
magoria ” Under the stress of this emotion he acqmred 
a clearei view of the problem which occupied him, he 
formulated moie clearly the pnnciple for which he was 
seeking To “ teach,” to “ uplift ” men, what does that 
mean ? It is to dispose their minds in such sort that the 
productions of genius wdl he assured, not of the under- 
standing of all, for that cannot be, but of the respect 
of all 

As m the preceding years, Bichard and CosimaWagnei 
invited him to spend Christmas at Tnebschen He 
excused himself , the work of his lectures occupied all his 
time He offered Cosima Wagner, by way of homage, a 
musical fantasy on Saint Sylvester’s Night, composed some 
weeks earlier “ I am very impatient to know what they 
will thmk of it down there,” he wrote to Bohde. “I 
have never been criticised by any competent person ” In 
reality, good judges had already often discouraged his 
musical enterprises, but he soon forgot their vexatious 
advice 

On the last day of J^871, his book appeared Die Qehurt 
der Tiagodie aus dem Geiste der MusiJc (Th^BirtJ^of 
Tragedy fi om the Spiiit of Music) The sub-title which 
the current editions give, Hellenism and Pessimism, was 
added in 1885 on the issue of the second edition 
Friedrich Nietzsche sent the first copy to Bichard 
Wagner, from whom he received almost at once a 
frenzied letter 

e 

“ Deab Feiend, I have never read a finer book than 
yours It IS all splendid > At this moment, I write to 
you very hurriedly because the reading has profoundly 
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moved me, and I expect Ibnt I ^\Olt for Iho return of 
my eanp ffoid to reread jou rocthodjcill} I find to 
Co'^iraa After jon he it la vhom I love moat, and 
then at a long dislincc, Lenbneh, \\ho hna made eo 
Gtnking and bo true a portrait of mo Adieu I Como 
Boon to ECO us 1 

‘Yours, 

• B 

On the 10th of January Wagner wrote again 

‘You have just published n book uhich is inconi 
parable All the influences T^hich jou mnj have under 
gone arc reduced to nothing bj the character of jour 
book what distinguishes ifcfrora c\cry other is the com 
plclo confidence with which a penetrating indniduality 
displajB itEclf It IB hero that jou EaliBfy the ardent 
desire of m}Fclf and of iny wife in short, a strange voice 
might have been (all ing of us and wo would bavo fully 
approved it! Tuaco we have read your bool from the 
first lino to the last — in tbo da) time separately — at 
night togethcr—and wo were lamenting lint we had not 
at our disposal that Fccond copy which you had promised 
W 0 deliver battle over that eoIc copy I am constantly 
in need of it between my breakfast and my working 
boars it is it that sets mo going for since I have read 
you 1 have begun again to work on my last act Our 
readings vhclbcr together or separately are constantly 
interrupted by our exclamations I am not yet recovered 
from the emotion which I cxpcncncod Tlicrc is the 
condition wo are ml 

And Cosima Wagner wroto for her part Oh how 
fine your book is I How beautiful it is and how pro 
fonnd how profound it is and how audacious! 

On January IGth ho delivered his first lecture His 
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joy, his sense of security, were extieme He knew 
that Jacob Burckhaidt read and approved him, he 
knew that he had the admiration of Rohde, Geisdorff, 
Overheck “ What they say of my book is incred- 
ible,” he wrote to a fiiend “ I have concluded an 
alliance with Wagner You cannot imagme how we 
are bound to one another, and how identical are our 
views ” He conceived his second woik without delay, 
he would pubhsh his lectures It would be a popular 
book, an exotenc translation of his Tragedy But the 
idea of an even moie decisive action at once super- 
vened Germany was preparing to inaugurate the new 
University of Strassburg , and an apotheosis of pro- 
fessors on a soil that had been conquered by soldiers 
awoke the indignation of ?7nednch Nietzsche He 
wished to address a pamphlet to Bismarck, “under the 
form of an interpellation in the Reichstag ” Have • 
our pedants, he would ask, the right to go m triumph 
to Strassburg ? Our soldiers have conquered the French 
soldiers, and that is glorious But has our culture 
humihated French culture ? Who would dare to 
say so 9 

Some days went by Whence came the less happy 
tone of his letters ^ Why was it that he did not write 
his interpellation, that he gave up the idea of it ? We 
know except for a few friends who had understood 
his book, no one read it, no one bought it , not a 
review, not a newspaper deigned to take notice of it 
Ritchsl, the great philologist of Leipsic, kept silent 
Friednch Nietzsche wrote to him “I want to know 
what you think ” He received in reply a severe criti- 
cism and a reproof Erwin Rohde offered an article for 
the Litter aiische Genti alblatt , it was not inserted “It 
was the last chance of a serious voice being upraised 
for me in a scientific sheet,” he wrote to Gersdorff, “now 
^‘,1 expect nothing more except spite or idiocy But, as 
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I huNO told yon I count npon the poacefal journey of 
my book through the ccntuncs \Mlh perfect confidence 
Tor in it certain eternal verities arc said for tlio first , 
time thej must resound 

Certainly Tncdrich Nietzsche had not foreseen his ill 
success it astonished and disconcerted him A. soro 
throat obliged him to interrupt his lectures and ho 
found pleasure m the contretemps He; had let him 
ficlf he dravm towards ideas T\hich “uero very lofty 
and delicate and difiicult c^en to himself He ivishcd 
to show that two sorts of bchools should bo instituted 
the one professional for the raajontj tho other classical 
and truly supenor for an infinitesimal number of chosen 
individuals whoso course would bo extended as far as 
their thirtieth year How ns as this isolated circle aloof 
from tho common herd to bo formed and how was it to 
bo taught? Fnedneh Nictzscho recurred to his most 
intimate and familiar thought to that anstocratic ideal 
to which his meditations always led him He had often 
studied its problems But to examino them in public ho 
needed his whole strength and also a syunpathctic audi 
cnee Ho felt that he had been weakened by tho failure 
of hi$ book His %cry slight indisposition did not last 
long ne^crtheles he did not return to his lectures 
It was vam to ask him to do so ho refused It was 
vain to press him to have them published Bichard 
Wagner strongly insi ted ho eluded this insistence 
His notes have come to us in a sorry condition of 
incompleteness and disorder Thoy are tho echoes the 
vestiges of a dream 

The anstocracy of tho mind must conquer its entire 
liberty in respeit of the State which is now keeping 
Science m curb 

Later, men will have to raise the tables of a new 
culture then destruction of the gymnasia destruc 
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tion o£ the University . an aicopagus, for the justice 
of the mind. 

I ‘‘ The ctdturc of thcfutine its 2 dml of social prohlems 
I The imperative ivorld of the beautiful and the sublime 
. . the only safeguard against Socialism . 

I Finally these three interrogatory words, which sum up 
I his doubts, his desires, and perhaps his whole work “1st 
Vcrcdlung inoglich^" (Is ennoblement possible^) 
Fnedrich Nietzsche courageously renounced his hope 
and was silent. He had lost his country' Prussia would 
not be the invincible fraincw'ork of a lyrical race , the 
German Empire w’ould not realise the “ imperative 
world of the beautiful and the sublime ” On April 30th 
the new University of Strass^uirg w’as inaugurated. “I 
hear from here the patriotic rejoicings,” he WTOte to 
Erwin Kohde In January he had refused an offer of 
employment which would liave withdrawn him from 
Basle In April he spoke of leaving Basle and of going 
to Italy for tw'o or three years. “ The first review of my 
book has at last appeared,” he wuote, ” and I find it very 
good But where has it appeared ? In an Italian pub- 
lication, La Uimsta Eurojica t That is pleasant and 
syinbohcal ' ” 

^ -xf 4k 

He had a second reason for melancholy Bichard 
Wagner was leaving to make his home at Bayreuth 
A letter of Cosima Wagner announced the departure 
“Yes, Bayreuth ' . Adieu to dear Tnebschen, where 
the Origin of Tragedy was conceived, and so many other 
things which perhaps will never begin again ' ” 

Three years before, m this spring sdason, Nietzsche 
had hazarded his first visit to Tnebschen , he wished to 
return again He did retmn, and found the house deso- 
late. A few pieces of furniture, covered over with horse- 
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doths and di'ipcrsDd from room to rooiUf BGcmcd I>Ko 
flotsajn and jclsim trom nnotbcr lirao Fscrj ^n%\\ 
object, all the famtl} knicl knackfi Ind dt«'ipp<!arcd Tho 
Itgbt entered hard and crude, through tho curtamloss 
windowa and his Nvifc wen completing their 

Ia«:t packages throwing tho last of the bool s into tho last 
of tho baskets Thej welcomed tho faithful biictrschc 
asked his aid he gaao it at onco He wrapped up in 
packets tho letters the precious manuscripts then more 
books and scores Suddenly his heart failed him So it 
was all over Tncbschen was done wnlh 1 Three j cars of 
his life and what ^cars they had been I How unex 
peded how moving how delicious and they were to 
escape m a day ! l\ow he mast renounce tho past and 
follow tho master wathon^. rofret Inow he must forget 
Tncbschen and for the future thml only of I3a}rLUth 
bio sooner was this magical name pronounced than iL 
fascinated Ivictzscbo and troubled him Hib hours at \ 
Tncbschen had been bo fine hours of repo c and inedita 
tion hours ol work and silence K man a woman of 
genius a nest of children an infinity of happj conversa 
tions of beauty — Tncbschen had gnen all that ^Miat 
would Bayreuth giao? The crowd would como there 
and what would it bnng avith it? Tnedneh Nictrscho 
left tho books which ho was engaged m packing Tho 
grand pnno had remained in Iho middle of tho salon 
Ho opened It preluded then impronsed Ihchard and 
Cosima Wagner leaving aside all Ibcir offairs listened ! 

A harrowing unforgettable thapsod> resounded through ' 
tho empty salon It was tho adieu. 

In November 1838 Tnedneh Nietzsche alrcadyi 
stricken with madness set himscK to recount hia his 
tory Since ? am here recallmg tho consolations of 
my life I ought to express m n word my gratitudoi 
for what was by fat my most profound and best lovcdU--' 
joy— my mtimacy wth Eichard Wogucr I wish to bo* 
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just with regard to the rest of my human relationships , 
but I absolutely cannot efface from my life the days at 
Triebschen, days of confidence, of gaiety, of sublime 
flashes days of ^lofounA perceptions. I do not know 
what Wagner was for otheis our sky was never 
darkened by a cloud.” 



CHAPTER IV 


ntiEPnicn metzsohe A^D nionAED TVAo^En'— 
UATnEUTH 

BATEEurn ha^ had a stranRo destipy This littlo Ger 
man town, so long obscure scintillates in the eighteenth 
century shines with a somewhat flickering bnllmncc 
but becomes celebrated at last throughout all Europe 
An intelligent Margravine — rredenck s sister the fnend 
of Voltaire and ot Eronch elegance— lives there beautifies 
it enlivens the barren country with castles ond lavishes 
on its facades the singular volutes of tho rococo 
style The Margravine dies and Bayreuth is again for 
gotten A century passes and suddenly its fame returns 
the littlo town that tho Margravo adorned becomes tho 
Jerusalem of a new art and a now religion A strango 
destiny but a factitious one It is a poet who has 
jegulated tho antitheses Tho history of Bayreuth ought 
to bo included among "Wagners aorks 
He wished to set up his theatre in a quiet and secluded 
town It suited him not to go to his audience but rather 
to force hiB audience to come to him He chose from 
many others this town tho t'no Germanys would bo 
thus confronted the one that of the past, a slave to 
French customs mean and shabby tho other that of 
the future his own an emancipating and innovating 
Germany The work was started without delay Tho 
master decided that tho foundation stone of his theatre 
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should be laid with pomp on the 22nd of May, 1872, the 
anniversary of his birth , 

“ So we shall see one another again,” wrote Nietzsche 
to his fnend Kohde “ Our meetings are ever becoming 
more grandiose, more historical, aie they not ? ” 

They were present together at the ceremony, one of 
them coming from Basle, the other from Hamburg. 
Two thousand people were assembled in the little town 
The weather "^as appalling But the unceasing ram, the 
threatening sky, made the ceremony still more imposing 
Wagnenan art is a serious thing and has no need of 
smihng heavens The faithful disciples, standing in the 
open an at the meicy of the winds, saw the stone laid 
In the hollow block Wagner deposited a piece of poetiy 
wiitten by himself, and then threw the fiist spadeful of 
plaster. Tn the evening he invited his friends to hear 
an execution of the “Symphony” with chorus, the 
orchestration of which he had m parts slightly strength- 
ened. He personally conducted Young G-ermany, as- 
sembled in the Margrave’s theatre, listened piously to 
this work m which the nineteenth century declared its 
need, and when the final chorus struck up “ Milhous 
of men embrace each other ” it really seemed, said 
a spectator, as if the sublime wish was about to be 
realised 

“Ah* my friend,” wiote Nietzsche, “through what 
days we have lived * No one can rob us of these grave 
and sacred memones We ought to go forth into life 
inspired to battle on their behalf Above all, we ought 
to force ourselves to regulate all our acts, with as much 
gravity and force as is possible, so as to prove that we 
are worthy of the unique events at (.which we have 
assisted ” 

' Nietzsche wanted to fight for Wagner, for he loved 
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W agncr and ho loTcd battle To arms, to arm*? ! he 
'wntes to Bohdo ^\ar is necessary to me ic 7 t brauche 
dm hnep But ho'^ had already proved man} a time 
what he now began sadl} to understand that his nature 
did not lend itself to reticence and to the prudence 
ncccssarj in such n contest m which public opinion was 
the stake There was no instant but a word, nn attitude 
ran foul ol his radical idealism Ho felt the instinctuo 
constraint that be had already Known nt Tncbschen 
Wagner disturbed him Ho hardl} recognised the g^a^c 
and pure hero whom he had loved so ranch He saw 
another man a powerful workman brutal vindictive 
jealous Kietzsche had thought of making a tour m Italj 
with a relation of hfcndolssohn s he was obliged to give 
up this idea in order to humour the master who detested 
the race even to the very name ol Mcndclssolm 

Why IS Wagner so distrustful? Isictzscho WTOte in 
his diary 'it excites distrust 

Wagner was as dictatorial as he was distrustful The 
dajs had become rare when ho could converse at leisure 
with nobleness and freedom as he had done at Tncbschen 
He spoke bnelly he commanded 

Nietzsche was still ready to go on a mission to 
Northern Germany to speak wnto and found Verettie 
and to thrust under tho noses of the German savants 
the things which their timid 0503 failed to perceive 
Wagner would not accept this proposal ho wished 
Nietzsche to publish hiB lectures on The rulitrc of our 
Rducaiional Sj/s^ems Nietzsche resisted a desire in 
which ho thought he detected a certain egotism 
Our Herr Nietzsche only wants to do what ho likes 
exclaimed the irritable Wagner 
His anger sadj^ened and humiliated Nietzsche both on 
hiB own account and on his master s Ho thought, III 
weighed down with work have I no nght to respect? 
Am I under any one 8 orders ? Why is Wagner so tyran 
9 
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We read m his diary, “Wagner has not the 
stiength to make those around him free and great. 
Wagner is not loyal , he is, on the contrary, suspicious 
and haughty ” 

At the same time there appealed a pamphlet. The 
Philology of the Futuie, a leply to F Nietzsche. The 
author was WiUamowitz, who had been Nietzsche’s 
comiade at the school of Pforta 

“ Dbae Friend,” he wrote to G-ersdorff, who informed 
him of the pamphlet, “ Don’t worry over me. I am 
ready I will never entangle myself in polemics It is a 
pity it should be WiUamowitz Do you know that he 
came last autumn to pay me a fnendly visits Why 
should it be WiUamowitz ^ 

Wagner, at whom the title itself of the pamphlet, The . 
Philology of the Future, was aimed it parodied his 
famous formula, The Music of the Futut e wrote a reply, 
and profited by the occasion to renew his invitation to 
Friedrich Nietzsche 

“ What must one think of our schools of culture ^ ” 
he concludes “It is for you to tell us what German 
cultuie ought to be, so as to direct the regenerated nation 
towards the most noble objects.” Once again Nietzsche 
was firm in his determination He was by no means 
satisfied with these lectures, being discontented with 
their form and uncertain even of their thought “ I do 
not wish to pubhsh anything as to which my conscience 
is not as pure as that of the seraphim ” He tried to ex- 
press his Wagnerian faith m another style 

“ I should have so much pleasure,” heowrote to Eohde, 

“ in writing something for the service of our cause, but 
I don’t know what. All that I advance is so wounding, 
'^such an irritant, and more likely to hurt than to serve 
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"Why should my poor book nalvo and enthusiastic as it 
was have been received so badly ? Singular 1 Now 
shall wo do, we others ? 

He began to ^v^to Reden eincs Soj[fendcn (Words of a 
Man of Hope) which ho soon gave up 

• # * • • 
Fnednch Nietzscbo re opened his Greek books, so 
invariably beautiful and satisfjnng explained — 

before very few pupils because Iho evil faino of the 
Gehurl withdrew young philologists from him — the 
Ghoephores of ^schylus and some passages of ante 
Platonic philosophy 

Across a gulf of twenty five ccntuncs that clear radi 
ance descended upon blip scattering all donhts and 
shadows Nietzsche often hoard with misgiving the 
fine words which it pleased his Wagnerian friends to nse 
Millions of men embrace each other the chorus sang 
at Bayreuth in the work of Wagner It sang well but 
after all men did not embrace each other and here 
Nietzsche suspected a certain extravagance a certain 
falsehood Look at the ancient Greeks, those ambitious 
and evil men They do not embrace each other much 
their h 3 mms never speak of embraces They desire to 
excel and are devoured by envy their hymns glonfy 
these passions Nietzsche liked their naWe energy their 
precise speech He refreshed himself at this source and 
wrote a short essay Homers Wetikampf (T^ie Homeric 
Joust) We find ourseWes driven at the very beginning 
far away from the Wagnerian mysticism 

When yon speak of Humanity ho writes you 
imagine an order of sentiment by which man distin 
gnishea himself from nature but such a separation does 
not exist these qualities called natural and those 
called human grow together and are blended Man in 
his noblest aspirations is still branded by sinister nature 
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“These formidable tendencies which seem inhuman 
are perhaps the fruitful soil which supports all humanity, 
its agitations, its acts, and its work. 

“ Thus it is that the Greeks, the most human of all 
men, remain cruel, happy in destruction " 

This rapid sketch was the occupation of a few days 
Nietzsche undertook a long work He studied the texts 
of Thales, Pythagoias, Heraclitus, Empedocles He tried 
to approach those philosophers who were truly worthy of 
the name which they themselves had invented, those 
masters of life, scornful of argument and of books , citizens 
and at the same time thinkers, and not Mi acmes like those 
who followed them Socrates and his school of mockers, 
Plato and his school of dreamers, philosophers of whom 
each one dares to bring a philosophy of his own, that is 
to say, an individual point of view in the consideration of 
things, in the deliberation of acts. Nietzsche, in a few 
days, filled a copybook with notes 

All the same, he continued to be interested m the 
successes of his glorious friend In July Tristan was 
played at Munich He went, and met many other dis- 
ciples, Geisdorff, Eraulein von Meysenbug, whom he 
had met at the May festivals of Bayieuth. She had pre- 
served, despite her fifty years, that tender charm that 
never left her, and the physical grace of a fiail and 
nervous body Eriednch Nietzsche passed some pleasant 
days in the company of his comrade and his new fnend 
All three regretted them when they weie gone, and at the 
moment of departure expressed a hope of meeting each 
other soon again. Gersdorff wished to return in August 
to hear Tristan, and once more Nietzsche promised to 
be theie, but at the last moment Gersdorff was unable 
to be present, and Nietzsche had notothe courage to 
return alone to Mumch “ It is insupportable,” he wrote 
to Eraulein von Meysenbug, “to find yourself face to 
face with an ait so serious and profound In short, I 
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tcmarn at Ba-^lo Panncnidc; on T\}iom lio wa^ incdi 
tatinp consoled him for the Io«b of Tn^fnn 
rraulcm von MojKonbug kept Nictz^'cho advised of nil 
news whether tn\nl or important^ in connection with 
the Wagnenan campaign The master had just ter 
TO mated The TtcxUght oj the Gods the last ol the four 
dramas ot the Telralogj He had nt last finished hia 
great v\ork Iraulcm %on Mc} 6 cnbug was informed m n 
notenntlcn to her bj Cosima ^\ ngner In mj heart 
I hear sung 'Praise bo to God wrote the wife ‘ PraiFo 
be to God repeated Praulom von Afrysenbug nnd she 
adds — these few words indicate the lone ot the place and 
of the lime The disciples of the new spmt need new 
TOjetcncs b) which Ihcj may Foleinnise together their 
instinctive knowledge. V^ngner creates them in his 
tragic works and the world will not have recovered its 
beauty until we l)a^c built for the now Dionjsian myth 
a Temple worthi of it rraulcm "100 Mtj sen bug confided 
to >iietzschc the measures she was lalin^ to win Mar 
guenlo of Sa%oj,the Queen of Italy to the cause and 
to make her accept the Presidcncj of a email circle of 
noble palroncs es A few women of tho highest ans 
tocracy, fnenda of Liszts initiated by him into tho 
Wognenan cult composed this eublimt 1 eretn 
In all this there was an irntatmg ntmO‘=phcrQ of enob 
bety and cxccssiio religiosit) Yet rraulcm \on Mey 
senbug was an extern site woman with irrcproachablo 
intentions pure with tint punty which purifies all that 
it touches Nietzsche did not practise his criticism on 
this fnend s letters Ho soon felt the fatigue of con 
tmuoiis work He lost his sleep and was obliged to rest 
Travel had often lightened his mind He set out at tho 
end of summer (or Italy, and wont as far as Bergamo 
but no further This country which ho was afterwords 
to love So much displeased him Hero reigns tho 
Apollonian cult rraulcm von Meyeenbug who was 
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staying at Florence, told him , “ it is good to bathe in ” 
Nietzsche was very little of an Apollonian He perceived 
only voluptuousness, excessive sweetness, harmony of 
line His Geiinan tastes were disconcerted and he re- 
turned to the mountains, where he became, as he wrote, 
“more audacious and more noble.” There, in a poor 
village inn at Splugen, he had a few days of happiness 
r 

“ Here, on the extreme border of Switzerland and Italy,” 
he wrote in August, 1872, to Gersdoiff, “I am alone, and 
I am very well satisfied with my choice A rich and 
maivellous solitude, with the most magnificent roads in 
the world, along which I go meditating for hours, buried 
m my thoughts, and yet I never fall over a precipice 
And whenever I look around me there is something new 
and gieat to see No sign of life except when the dili- 
gence arrives and stops for relays I take my meals with 
the men, our one contact They pass like the Platonic 
shadows before my cave ” 

Until now Nietzsche had not cared much for high 
mountains , he preferred the moderate valleys and woods 
of the J ura, which reminded him of his native country, 
the hills of the Saale and Bohemia. At Splugen a new 
joy was revealed to him, the joy of solitude and of medita- 
tion m the mountain air It was like a flash of lightning. 
He went down to the plains and forgot, but six years 
later, with the knowledge of his eternal loneliness on him, 
he found, sheltered in mean inns like this one, once again 
the same lyrical elan that he had discovered in October, 
1872 

He soon left his sanctuary and returned without vexa- 
tion to Basle, whither his professional duties drew him. 
There he had made friendships and established a way of 
life He liked the town, and tolerated the inhabitants 
Basle had truly become his centre. “ Oveibeck and 
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Eomundt ray companions of tablo and of thought ho 
writes to Itohde * are the best society m the world 
With them I ccaso m> lamentations and inj gnashing of 
teeth Ovcrbcck is tho most senous the most broad 
minded of philosophers, and Iho most simple and amnble 
of men Ho has that radical temper failing which I can 
agree wnth no one 

His first impression on his return was trying All his 
pupils left him Ho was not at a loss to understand the 
reason of this c'rodus the German philologists had 
declared him to be * a man ficicntificallj dead rhc> 
had condemned him porconall} and put an interdict upon 
his lectures ‘ The Holy Vehmgencht has done its dut} 
well ho wrote to Ilohdo Let us act as if nothing 
had happened But I dc^not like the little Uiiu entity to 
suffer on inj account it hurts me \\e lose twenty 
entries in the last half year I can hardly ns much ns 
gi\c a course on Greek and Latin rhetoric I haii two 
pupils one 13 a Germanist the other a Jurist 
At lost ho rccciacd some comfort Bohde had WTitton, 
in defence of his book an article which no renew would 
accept Weary of refusal he touched up Ins work and 
published it under Iho form of a letter addressed to 
Bichard Wagner Isictrscho thanl cd him Isobody 
damd to pnnt my name ho wrote to Rohde 

It wa s as if ^ had committed a enme and now 
your hook comes so ardent bo dnnng a witness to our 
fraternal combat 1 My fnonds are delighted with it 
They are never tired of praising you for tho details and 
the whole they think your polemics worthy of a Lessing 
What pleases me most is the deep and threatening 
clamour of it like tho sound of a waterfall Wo must bo 
hra\c dear dearfnend I always have faith m progress 
in onr progress I believe that wo will always go on 
increasing m loyal ambitions and m strength I bcho\e 
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m the success of our advance towards ends more noble 
yet, and more aspnmg Yes, we will reach them, and 
then as conquerors, who discover goals j’-et further off, we 
shall push on, always brave ' What does it matter to us 
that they will be few, so few, those spectators whose eyes 
can follow the path we are pursmng^^ What does it 
matter if we have for spectators only those who have the 
necessary qualities for judging this combat^ All the 
crowns which my time might give me I sacrifice to that 
unique spectator, Wagner The ambition to satisfy him 
animates me more, and more nobly, than any other 
influence Because he is difficult and he says everything, 
what pleases him and what displeases him , he is my 
good conscience, to praise and to punish.” 

At the commencement of December, Nietzsche was 
lucky enough to find his master again for a few hours, 
and to live with him in the intimate way that reminded 
him of the days at Triebschen Wagner, passmg through 
Strassburg, called to him , and he went at once The 
meeting was untroubled by any discord, a harmony now, 
no doubt, rare enough ; for Cosima Wagner, after having 
remarked this m one of her letters, expressed the hope 
that such perfect hours would suffice to dissipate all mis- 
understandings and to prevent their recrudescence 

Nietzsche worked a gieat deal dmung these last months 
of 1872 His studies on the tragic philosophies of the 
Greeks were well advanced, he left them over Those 
wise men had restored his serenity, and he profited by the 
help which they had given him to contemplate once more 
the problems of his century The problems this is 
hardly a correct expression, for he kudw of only one 
' He questioned himself how a c ulture, sho uld be founded, 
^ that IS to say, a harmony of traditions, of rules , of Jbeliefs, 
!‘ by submission to which a nran jnay_ become __n9M§l‘ 
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Acttnl mcxlern roc:}tMr*i |)a\< fnr llirjr r ul tb< prothictfon 
of c<.*'l'iiu rouifo 1 hou *^1 oi)l<i flsH" n nt Im» 

\ \\w\\ ^ ou'd na cmU mU f\ turn Inil benefit 
them 7 1 1 1 u« ) no \ our un tclKsifK r < nrt # nppc-<l 
of cullnrtr Our thoivhlf nnd our •ic*n w no* mir'd b> 
th( nutl}a^t^ of nu h ^I^• lljf nb ^ of ««rh '\n 

ftnthon!\ n lost lo uk \\o 1 nvo jv’''fcri d m nn rxtn 
orilinarj manner tlio discipline of fnojlrdjc nml 

to hasL forjotlcn tint otl rrr nucc<d 

m dc cnbin^ tin |diciiointin of hfc in tniiKhtinp the 
Unntr?! into an nUstncl Iiii'nia^t nnil ssp fcarv^h pr 
ccj\o that in ssntinp and imnslTlinp tliuf* sso loso tlH 
ruilitj of the UniVLr c of I if cxirci*^* on ur a 

birhan'sing action \sro 'NkI' che Jle a!ial}Br'(l thH* 
octioli * 

Ihc t -cnlial point of nl) fc me* has become inerfK 
ncce for\ or t Uc it is entir I) ob cut 

Ti e stud) of lanungr — isithoiil tlio di ciphne of 
style and rljftonc 

Indian ftudie^—without pliilocophs 
CKs ical anliqnit}— sulhoul a imspicion of hos% 
do -rlj f vcrythin/ m it is l»o ind np \silh practical i fTorln, 
The sciences of niturc — mtiiout that iKiieficcnt md 
pr^rene olmospbcrL sshich Gtv the found in llitiii 
lli^lor} — ssithoul cnlbu lasm 

In short all U o pckuccs SMthout ihcir practical u es j 
that IB to BA) sludicil othensipe thsn ns rtall) cultisatcd 1 
mcnssould stud^ (hem. Pcicncoasn incansof hselihood f 

It IS ncccsBaty therefore that the sense of l>cautj of 
virtue, and of strong and rcptil vtcd passions Rhonld bo 
restored Hois^can a philosopher cmploj hiwscU in this 
lash ? Alas 1 tho cxponcnco of antiquitj leaches and 
discourages UB Iho philoFOpher is n hjlind being half 
logician, half artist a poet, an apostle, ivho constructs 
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his dreams and his commandments m a logical manner 
Men listen willingly enough to poets and .apostles, they 
do not listen to philosopheis, they are not moved by their 
analyses and their deductions Consider that long hne 
of genius, the philosophers of tragic Greece What did 
they realise 9 Their lives were given in vain to their 
race Empedocles alone moved the mob, but he was as 
much a magician as philosopher , he invented myths and 
poems , he was eloquent, he was magnificent , it was the 
legend, and not the thought of Empedocles, that was 
effective Pythagoras founded a sect, a philosopher can- 
not hope for moie his labour grouped togethei a few 
friends, a few disciples, who passed over the human 
masses hke a ripple on the ocean, no^ pne_of the^reat 
philosophers has swayed the < people, writes Nietzsche, 
Where they have failed, who will succeed ? It_ is impos- 
pble to found a popular culture on philo sop hy 

What IS then the destiny of. these .singular.souls ^ Is 
their force, which is at times immense, lost ? Will the 
philosopher always be a paradoxical being, and useless to 
men 9 Enedrich Nietzsche was troubled , was_ the 
utility of his own life that he questioned .TTe_jvpuld 
never be a musician, that he knew at last , jnever„a_poet, 
he had ceased to hope for it He had.jnot the faculty of 
conceiving the imiformities, of ammatmg_ a., drama, of 
creating a soul One evening he confessed this to Over- 
beck with such sadness that his friend was moved ^ . 
■'yas therefore a philosopher, moreover, _ a very ignoiant 
one, an amateur of philosophy, an imperfect lyrical artist, 
and he questioned himself Since I have for weapons 
only my thoughts, the thoughts of a philosopher, ^3'^ 

, , can I do^ He answered I can j^lp Socrates did not 
' I create the truths that error kept prisoner^ in the souls of 
i I his interlocutors, he only aspired to the title of accoucheur 
Such IS the task of a phil osopher He is an me^ien^ 
V'^ creator, but a . very ef^ient jjntic He is obliged to 
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inalyso tho forces ^\hlch aro opcrnti\e around him, in 
science m religion nnd in nrt ho is obliged to gi\o tho 
directions to fix tho \nlucs nnd the limits Such shall 
• be mj task IjniH studjjho fouIs of inj conlcmpomncs 
and I shnll have overj Quthontj to Raj to them Neither 
lienee nor religion can savo^ou , seek refugo in art the 
^wer of_jtnodomJ traps, and jn tho artist who is Bichard 
Wagner The philosopher of the lutpru ho nroto 
‘ he must be the Bupreme judge of an tcstholic culture a 
cenFor of every digression 

Nietzsche went to Nauraburg for the Chnslraas hoh 
dajs Wagner sent him ^^ord to ask him to stop at 
Bayreuth on his "naa homo to Basle but ho nas hard 
pressed by v ork and perhaps a little ill and no doubt a 
secret instinct vvamed lmi» that solitude >\otiId be best for 
the meditation of the problems Inch he had to dctcmiino 
for himself Ho made his apologies Besides he had 
had for some weeks luanj opportunities of proMng his 
attachment He had a^ntten an article (the onij one in 
all his work) m answer to an alienist a\ho had undertaken 
to proac that Wagner was mad He had offered a sum of 
money to help in (ho propaganda This anonymous and 
distant manner a\as the onlj one that suited him at tho 
time Eacn at Basle ho tried to found a Wagnenan 
Vcrcin He was therefore astounded when ho dis 
covered that tho master was displeased at his absence 
Already in the past jear an invitation also declined had 
helped to provoke a mild lecture 

It IS Burckhardt who is keeping jou at Basle wrote 
Cosima Wagner Nietzsche wrote and remedied things, 
but the painful impression remained 

Everything'ia quieted ho told tho fnend who had 
informed him but 1 cannot quite forget Wagner 
knows that I am ill absorbed in work and m need of 
a little hberty I shall ho henceforth whether I wish 
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li or no, moie anxious than m the past God knows 
how many times T have wounded him. Each time I 
am astonished, and I nevoi succeed in precisely locating 
the point m which we have clashed ” 

This annoyance did not aficct his thought, we can 
follow it to its smallest shades of meaning, thanks to 
the notes punished m the tenth volume of his com- 
plete woiks It IS quite active and fecund “I 
am the adventuiei of the spirit,” ho was to write. 
” I wander in my thought I go to the idea that calls 
me 

He was never to wander so audaciously as in the first 
weeks of 187G 

He completed a finei and so^ier essay, Vcho Wahrlieit 
und Luqc %m aussci moiahschcn Stnne {On Truth and 
Falsehood in an Exti a-Moi al Sense) (It is a pity that it 
IS necessaiy to tianslatc these high-sounding expiessions, 
and we render them woid foi w'ord ) Nietzsche always 
liked high-sounding words , he does not recoil here from 
using the word “untruth,” and essays for the first time 
a “reversal of values” To the tiue he opposes the 
false and prefeis it He exalts the imaginary w'orlds 
which poets add to the real woild “Dare to deceive 
thyself and dream,” Schiller had said, Eriednch, Nietz- 
sche repeats this advice It was the happy audacity 
of the Greeks , they intoxicated themselves with then 
divine histones, their heroic myths, and this intoxica- 
tion set their souls on high adventures The loyal 
Athenian, persuaded that Pallas dwelt in his city, 
lived in a dream More clear-sighted, would he have 
been stronger , more passionate, braver ^ Truth is good 
in proportion to the services which St_ ,assuresj„and 
illusion IS preferable if it performs its duty better. Why 
de^fy_the truth_P_It is_ the ^tendenc y of Jihe_m_oderns , 
Fereat vita, hat veiitas ' they say readily^ Why this 
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It_j s_ n n_in vcrwon _p f _ t ho^Ri n o^lnw for 
men P creat^icnias^Jiai^mia / 

Nietzsche wrote down these dogmatic formulas but 
did not stop at them He went on writing It was 
thus that ho worked and advanced in his researches* 
Let us not forget that these thoughts finn though 
thej were m manuor, were only indications htops on 
the road Ho would give birth to other and perhaps 
contrary thoughts Tried rich Nietzsche had in him 
two instiDc^i oppp';cd_ to oach other _^o_onc that ol 
the philosopher and the ot her tha t of the artist^ the 
ohiTwasTient on truth, .tho other was j:uad} toiahncaicl 
lie hesitated at tho moment when ho had to sacnfico 
one or the other Tho instinct for tho true protested 
withm him Ho did not abandon hia formulas he took 
them np again bo essayed now definitions ho indicated 
the difficulties tho hiatus His thoughts bad no dis 
guise and wo can follow his researches Let ns 
translate this significant disorder 

The philosopher of the tragic hmxclcdge Ho binds 
the disordered instinct of knowledge but not by a new 
mctaphysic Ho docs not establish new beliefs He sees 
with a tragic emotion that the ground of metaphjsics 
opens under him, and ho knows that the man^ coloured 
whirlwind of science can never satisfy him Ho bmlds 
for himself a new life , to art ho restores its rights 

The philosopher of the desperate 7 nowlcdge abandons 
himself to blind science knowledge at any pneO 

Even if metaphysics be only an anthropomorphic 
appearance for tho tragic philosopher that achieves tho 
linage of being Ho is not sceptical Hero there 13 on 
idea to create for scepticism is not tho end Tho instinct 
of knowledge forced to its extreme limits turns against 
itself to transform itself into a criticism of the faculty 
of knowledge Knowledge m the service of tho beat 
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kind of life One should even v)%ll illusion, therein hes 
the tragic.” 

What IS then this philosopher of the desperate know- 
ledge whose attitude Nietzsche defines in two lines. Must 
he not love him, having found for him already such 
a beautiful name ^ Thei e is an idea to create, writes 
Nietzsche , what then is this idea ^ It seems that in 

(J 

many passages Nietzsche is pleased to contemplate, 
without its veils, that terrible reality, whose aspect alone, 
says the Hindu legend, means death 

“How,” he writes, “do they dare talk of a destiny 
i for the earth ^ In infinite time and space there are 
no ends what is theie, is etepially there, whatever the 
forms. What can result from it for a metaphysical 
world one does not see 

“ Without support of this order humanity should stand 
firm , a terrible task for the artist ' 

“ The terrible consequences of Darwinism, m which, 
moreover, I believe We respect certain qualities which 
we hold as eternal, moral, artistic, religious, &c , &c , &c 
The spirit, a production of the brain, to consider it as 
supernatural ' To deify it, what folly ’ 

“ To speak of an unconscious end of humanity, to me, 
that is false Humanity is not a whole like an ant- 
hill Perhaps one may speak of the unconscious ends 
of an ant-hill but of all the ant-hills of the world < 

“ Our duty is not to take shelter in metaphysics, but 
{actively to sacrifice ourselves to ^the birth of culture. 
Hence my severity against misty idealism ” 

At that instant Nietzsche had almost Ajached the term 
of his thought, but with great labour and consequent 
suffering Headaches, pains in the eyes and stomach, 
laid hold of him once more The softest light hurt him, 
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bo was obliged to giro up reading Nc\crthf'lo<j5 hiR 
thought never ballot Ho waa again occupied vnlli Iho 
philosophers of tragiu Greece , he bslcned to the vtords 
which come down to us diiutnisticd b} tlic centuries 
but nlwaja firm Ho heard tho concert of the over 
lasting responses — 

Thales 1 %cr} thing dcn\es from n unique element 
Anaxtttuinder Tho flux of things is their punishment 
Scraclitus A Kw goaems Iho flux and the institution 
of things 

Parmenides The flux and the institution of things is 
illusion Tho One alone exists 

All qualities are eternal there is no j 
becoming , 

The Pythagoreans All qualities aro quantities 
Zmpcdocles All causes are magical 
Democritus All causes arc mechanical 
Socrates >iothing is constant except thought 

Fnedneh ^^ictzschc is raoacd by Ihcso opposing aoiccs 
by those rhjthms of thought which accuse nature in 
their clcmnl collisions * The Mcissitudcs of tho ideas 
and easterns of man aCTect mo more Ingicall) tlian the 
vicissitudes of real life said Holderlm NiLtwchoB 
feeling was the same He admired and cn\icd those 
pnmilives who disco\ercd nature and who found tho 
first answers He threw aside iho devices of art ho 
confronted life as Oedipus confronted tho Sphinx and 
under this verj title^CZrcftpi/? ho wrote a fragment to 
the mjstenoufl language of which wo moy open our ears 

CCdipu’i I cal> myself tho last philosopher because 
I am tho last man I speak alone and I hear my \oico 
sounding like that of a dying man With thee dear 
voice whoso breath brings to me tho last memories of 
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all human happiness, with thee let me speak yet a 
moment more thou wilt deceive my solitude , thou wilt 
give me back the illusion of society and love, because 
my heart will not believe that love is dead It can- 
not endure the tenor of the most solitary solitude, and 
forces me to speak as if I were two Is it thou that 
I hear, my voice ? Thou murmurest, and thou cursest 
Yet thy malediction should rend the entrails of the 
world I Alas, in spite of everything it subsists, more 
dazzling and colder than ever , it looks at me with its 
stars pitilessly , it exists blind and deaf as before, and 
nothing dies but man And yet, you still speak to me, 
beloved voice* I die not alone in this universe I, 
the last man the last plaint, your plaint, dies with 
me Misery, misery * pity me, the last man of misery, 
OEdipus * 

It seems that Nietzsche, now at the extreme limits 
of his thought, experiences a sudden need of rest He 
wants to speak to his friends, to feel himself surrounded 
by them and diverted The Easter holidays in 1873 
gave him a foitmght’s release He left for Bayreuth, 
where he was not expected. 

“I leave this evemng,” he writes to Fraulem von 
Meysenbug “Guess where I am going ^ You’ve guessed, 
and, height of bliss, I shall meet the best of men, Eohde, 
to-morrow at half-past four I shall be staying with 
Wagner, and then see me quite happy * We shall speak 
much of you, much of Geisdorff He has copied my 
lectures, you say ^ It touches me,^ and I will not foiget 
it What good friends I have < It is really shameful 

“I hope to bring back from BayieiLth courage and 
gaiety, and to strengthen myself in everything that is good 
I dreamt last night that I was having my Gradus ad 
JParnassum carefully rebound This m^lxture of bookbind- 
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ing imd B5TDbohsm is comprebcnsiblo moreover 
msipid But it IS a truth ! It is necessary from time 
to time to rebind ourselves bj frcqacnting men more 
valorous and stronger than ourselves or do vio lose 
a feiv of our pages then a few more still a few more 
until the last page is destroyed ^Vnd that our lifo 
should bo a Gradm ad Parnassuin that also is a truth 
that wo must often repeat to ourscUss The future 
to which I shall attain if I tal^o plcnt} of trouble, 
if I have a little happiness and much time is to bo 
come a more sober writer and from the first and ever 
better to pursue my calling ns a man of letters more 
soberly From time to time I feel a childish repugnance 
to printed paper I think that I see soiled paper And 
I can very well pictur® a penod when reading vvns 
not much liked writing even less so but ono far 
preferred to think a Jot and to act still more For 
everything to day awaits that efficacious man who con 
demmng m himself and us our raillenanan routines 
will live better and will give ns bis life to imitate 

Fnedneh Nietzsche left for Bayreuth 

* • • « • 

He there learnt a piece of unexpected news Money 
was lacking Of the twelve hundred thousand francs 
needed eight hundred thousand onl> had been realised 
with great difficulty The onterpnso was compromised 
and perhaps ruined Everjono was losing heart The 
master alone was confident and calm Since ho had 
attained his manhood ^hc had desired to possess a theatre 
He knew that a constant will prevails over chance and a 
few months of crisis did not alarm him after forty years 
of waiting Capitalists from Berlin Munich Vienna 
Eondon and Chicago were making proposals to him 
V 7 hich Ei chard Vagner invariably refused to entertain 
He vnshed his theatre to belong to himself alone and to 
10 ~ " 
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be near him “It is not a question of the success of the 
affair,” he said, “ but of awahenihg the hidden" forces of 
the German soul But his remarkable seremty failed to 
leassure his fiiends A panic was engendered at Bayieuth, 
and no one again dared to hope 

Friedrich Nietzsche looked on, listened, obseived, and 
then fled to Naumburg “ My despair was deep,” he has 
written , “ there was nothing that did not seem criminal 
to me ” He was lediscovermg the world after ten months 
of solitude, and finding it even more cowardly and more 
miserable than he had ever judged it to be There was 
worse to endure, for he was discontented with himself 
He recalled his last meditations “ I call myself the last 
philosopher, because I am the last man.” And he ques- 
tioned himself Was he really “ the last philosopher”^ 
“ the last man ” ^ Had he not flattered himself in assign- 
ing himself a role so difficult and magnificent ? Had he 
not been ungrateful, cowaidly, and vile, like the others, m 
abandomng the struggle at the decisive moment to shut 
himself up in his solitude and his selfish dreams ? Had 
he not forgotten his master ^ He accused himself ; 
remorse accentuated his despair “ I should not think of 
myself,” was his reproach “Wagner alone is a hero — 
Wagner, so great in misfortune, great as of old at Trieb- 
schen It is he whom we must serve I must henceforth 
be vowed to help him ” 

It had been his intention to publish a few chapters of 
his book on The Philosophe) s of Tragic Gieece He 
abstained from this delight , put away in a drawer — not 
without a pang his almost finished manuscript He 
wished to “ spit out lava,” to insult Germany and treat 
her like a brute, since, imbecile brute that she was, she 
’ would only yield to brutality c 

“ I return from Bayreuth in such a state of persistent 
melancholy,” he wrote to Hohde, “ that the only hope for 
me is holy %vrath ” 
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Fnednch Nietzscho looked for no jo> m tho work ^hich 
he was about to undertake To_a^ck is to_rcwgniso to I 
condescend to lo^^cr oncscU He wonld^haiSLTtcIcrrcdJ 
to have had no trafhc with b3sejiumnntty, But hero was 
Bichard Wagner as it to bo home that ho should bo 
tormented and trammelled? that the Germans should 
sadden him ns they saddened Goethe and break him as 
they broke Schiller ? To morroi\ othc? men of genius 
would bo bom was it not ncccs'^arj to fight from fo day 
to assure them their liberty and tho freedom of their In cs? 
It IS impossible to ignore tho masses that beset us It is 
a bitter destiny but one that may not bo eluded It is 
tho dcsliny__pf thojicst bom and above all of tho best 
Germans heroes begotten ondjnisundcrstood^bj-a race 
inscnsib|e to bwutj , 

~ Fnednch Nietzscho remembered what Goctho had said 
of Ijessmg ‘ Pity this extraordinary man pity him that 
he Incd in such a pitiable era that he was forced to act 
ceaselessi} by polemics He applied this to himself but 
polemics seemed to be a duty to him as in other times 
they had been to Lessing He looked round for an adver 
sary Tho illustnous L P Strauss now represented 
official philosophy he was ita heavy pontiff Having 
renounced the critical researches in which ho was a real 
master ho was affecting in hia old ago the attitude of 
a thinker and was claboratmg lus Credo with sham 
elegances borrowed from Voltaire and About 

I simply propose ho wrote in The Old Faith and 
the New to say how we live — how for long years past 
wo have been wont to direct our h\es By tho side of 
our professions — for wo belong to the most diverse pro 
fessions wo aiJs not all artists or scholars but also 
officials soldiers artisans or proprietors and I have 
already said and I repeat it, our number is not small 
we are many thousand, and not of the worst in every 
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country by the side of our professions, I say, we try, as 
far as possible, to keep our minds open to the highest 
interests of humanity, our hearts are exalted by these 
new destinies, as unforeseen as they aie magnificent, 
assigned by Fate to oui country which foimerly endured 
so much. The better to understand these things, we 
study history, to which easy access is opened to the first 
comer by a number of both popular and attractive works 
j'Vrid then we try to extend our knowledge of nature by 
the aid of manuals which are within reach of everybody. 
Finally we find m reading our great poets, in hearing our 
great musicians, stimulants for spmt and feeling, for the 
imagination and the heart, stimulants which in truth 
leave nothing to be desiied Thus we live, thus we march 
forward in happiness ” t 

So the Phihstmes are happy and very rightly, thought • 
Nietzsche this is the era of then pow^ei Assuredly the 
species IB not new. Even Attica had its abettois of 
“ banausia ” But the Philistine formerly lived under 
humiliating conditions He was merely tolerated He 
was not talked of, nor did he talk Then a more mdul- 
gent period arrived, m which he was listened to, his 
folhes flattered , he appeared droll This was enough 
he became a fop, proud of his prudhommei le To-day he 
triumphs , it is impossible to hold him back He becomes 
a fanatic, and founds a religion it is the new faith, of 
which Strauss is the prophet. Friedrich Nietzsche would 
have assuredly approved of that classification of the 
ages which Gustave Flaubert suggested about this time 
“ Faganisme, clirishamsme, muflisme ” (Paganism, 
Christianity, Snout-ism) The Philistine dictates his 
tastes, and imposes his mannerisms ^ A war breaks 
out he reads his paper, the telegrams mterest him, 
and contribute to his happiness Great men have 
suffered, and have left us their works the Philistine 
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knows these w orks and appreciates them— they add to 
his well being hTorcovor he appreciates ^ith discern 
ment The Pastoral Symphony ravishes him hut ho 
condemns the exaggerated uproar of tho Symphony v\ith 
chorus David Fncdnch Strauss sajs it distinct! j and 
that clear mind of his is not to be deceived 
Fnedneh Nietzsche sought no further ho had found 
the man whomTic"wi9ired lo^dcslrov'" T*v tho first dajsof 
May ho had all bis notes in hand lus work was ready 
His strength suddenly gave out his aching head his c>ea 
that could not bear the light wuthout pam played traitor 
to bis dcsiro to work m a few da } 9 ho was all but an 
invahd almost blind Ovcrbcck and Bomundt did their 
best to help bincL But they Iiad, botli of them other work 
their time was measured* by their professional duties A 
third fnend came to give assistance to tho invalid The 
Baron von Gcrsdoril a man of leisure and a devoted 
fnend was travelling in Italy Ho had been Friedrich 
Nietzsche s comrade at tho college of Pforta and since 
those already distant days had scarcely seen liim again 
but his fnendship had remained intact Ho hastened to 
Basle Ho was a younger son of good family His 
elder brothers having died one in 1800 in the Austnan 
campaign tho other m 1871 m the French campaign he 
had been obliged to sacrifice his tastes to renounce philo 
Sophy and learn farming so as to be able to manage tho 
family estate in North Germany He was the only ono 
of Nietzsche s fnends who was not a slave to paper and 
books He is a fine ty^po of tho reserved and dignified 
gentleman althoughj extremely simple in his manners 
wrote Overbeck at bottom tho best fellow imaginable 
and at the first ^glance you are left with the impression 
of a man who is entirely trustworthy A fnend of 
Bomundt s, Paul Bee also came to help or distract the 
invahd who thanks to so many kindnesses, was able to 
resist hia sufifenngs Lying always m semi darkness ho 
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dictated the faithful Gersdorff wrote down what he had 
to say, and by the end of June the manuscript was sent to 
the publishei 

Friedrich Nietzsche’s condition improved when he had 
finished his woib He felt a great need of fresh air and 
of solitude His sister, who had come from Naumhurg, 
took him to the mountains of the Giisons His headaches 
grew less severe, %is eyesight became stronger. He rested 
for a few weeks, correcting his proofs, rejoicing m his 
new-fonnd strength, but always haunted by his angers 
and his aspnations. 

One day, while walking with his sister on the outskirts of 
Finn ms, he came on a little chMeau m a sequestered site 
“ What a beautiful retreat,” he said , “ what a beautiful 
spot in which to establish our la;^ convent ” The chdteaii 
was for sale “ Let us visit it,” said the young girl They 
went in, and were delighted with everything the garden, 
the terrace from which a wide view stretched out before 
them, the big hall with its chirnney-piece of sculptured 
stone. The rooms were few, but why should there be 
more ^ This would be given to Bichard Wagner, that to 
Cosima Wagner, this other would be at the disposal of 
friends of passage, Fraulem von Meysenbug or Jacob 
Burckhaidt Gersdorff, Deussen, Bohde, Oveibeck, 
Bomundt, would often reside there “Here,” declared 
Nietzsche, “ we will hmld a covered walk, a sort of cloister. 
Thus, m every kind of weather, we can walk as we talk 
For we shall talk much, we shall read but little, and 
wnte hardly at all ” 

^ He returned to his familiar dream ^once again, fraternal 
intercourse between disciples and masters Fraulem 
Nietzsche grew very excited. “You wlll^ need a woman 
to keep house,” she said “It will he I ” She enquired 
about the price and wrote to the proprietor, but matters 
were not arranged 

“ I looked too young,” wrote Fraulem NietzschC) 
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who tclU the anecdote ‘ and the {^ardener did not tal e ub 
scnousl} "WTint are wo to lliink of thiB affair? It 
IS hard to know “\Vas it only tlic chatter of n >ounf 
girl to which Incdnch >»ictzschc had hcarl cned for an 
instant? Or was it on the conlrarj a Rcnons notion? 
Probablj the htlcr Hts fipint hoepitablc to chimeras 
ill Know what the world admits and what it dors not 
admit He came hack to Ilaslo ll»s pamphlet had 
provoked a good deal of discussion ' I read it and 
re read jt wrote Vagner and I swear to the great 
gods that I hold von to l>c the onl} one who kno as what I 
want lour pamphlet is a thunderbolt \ rote Ilans 
\on Bulow ‘ A modem Voltaire ought to write ifcr 
I in/ This Internationa! irsthelje is for us a far more 
odious adicrsarj than rftl or black bandits 
Other good |udgcs cldcrlj men in inanj eases approved 
of the young polcmist I wald (of Gottingen) Bruno 
Bauer Iiarl Hildcbmndt dttses hi cn humantn Dcut 
schtn, said ><ictz.schc — this last of the human 
Germans -—declared for him Tina httle book wrote 
the cntie ina} mark a return of the German spirit 
towards serious thought and intellectual passion 
But these fncndl^ voices were fc^V 
The German Empire he had written is cxlir 

paling the Genn on spint Ho had wounded the pndo. 

of a conquering people In return ho suffered rnanj an | 
insult manj an accu atioii of scurvinc s and treachery 
He rejoiced o\cr it I enter society with a duel ho 
said Stendhal gave that advice. Complete Stend 
hahan that ho was fpr at least ho flattered himself that ho 
was) Nietzsche avas notwithstanding accessible to pity 
David Strauss ^icd but a few weeks after the publication 
of the pamphlet and Nietzsche imagining that his work 
had killed the old man was sorely gnoacd His sister and 
hia fnends tried in vain to reassure him he did not wish 
to abandon a remorse which was morcoaor so glorious 

/ 
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Stimulated by this first conflict, he dreamt of vaster 
conflicts. With extraordinary rapidity of conception he 
prepared a series of treatises which he wished to publish 
under a general title Unzeitgemasse Beti acMungen 
(“Thoughts Out of Season”) D F Strauss had fur- 
nished the subject of the first of the series. The second 
was to be entitled The Use and Abuse of Hzstoiy Twenty 
others were to follow His friends, ever the associates of 
his dreams, would contribute, he thought, to the work 

Franz Overbeck had just published a little book entitled 
The Ghi istianitij of out Modem Theology He attacked 
the German savants and their too modernist tendencies, 
which attenuated Christianity, and allowed the irrevoc- 
able and serious doctrine, which was that of the eaily 
Christians, to fall into obfivionc Nietzsche had Over- 
beck’s Ghristliclikeit and his D F Strauss bound 
together On the outside page he wrote six Imes of ■ 
verse 

“ Two twins of the same house enter joyfully into the 
world to devour the dragons of the world Two fathers, 
one work Oh, miracle * The mother of these twins 
IS called Friendship ” ^ 

Friedrich Nietzsche hoped for a senes of similar 
volumes, the work of many hands but inspired by one 
spirit 

“With a hundred men bred up to the conflict of 
modern ideas, mured to heroism,” he then wrote, “all 
our noisy and lazy culture would be reduced to eternal 
silence A hundred men of that stamp earned the civil- 
isation of the Renaissance on their sljoulders ” A double 

* “Em Zwillmgspaar von emem Haus, 

Gieng muthig m die Welt hmaus,^ 

Welt — ^Drachen zu zerreissen 
Zwi’r Vater — Werk 1 Em Wunder war’s I 
Die Mutter doch des Zwillmgpaars 
Freundschoft ist sie geheissen ” 
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hopo find a vain ouc hi*) In ends fmkd Inin nnd he him 
£elt did not write Ins twcnlv piinphltts Onl) their 
titles nncl 5 feu p 3 t,rs of ronp)i outline nro left to ur 
O n Thf Slate Ihc Cihj The Soemf Cnii^ Jtfih/ary 
CuUtire on Jlchgfon wlist hnd he to tell us? Let ub 
moderate our regrets little pcrlnps little ntftlIe\onts 
that could be called precious as distinct from his desires 
nml Ins complaints 

lie wan nWo biih} with another worh and announced it 
to Gcr dorlT in mvslcnous IrniiB Let it bo enough for 
jou to know lint a danger a lemhie and unexpucted one 
iiicnaecs Bajrcnth and that the task of digging the 
countcnninc has fallen to me In fact Itichard 
Wagner had hogged him to write a supreme appeal to 
the Germans and he plied himself to the last of 
drawing it up with all tlic gravit} all the profundit} all 
the eolcmnit^ of \ Inch he ^ as capable lie demanded 
Prwin Kohde s assistance and advice Can I count on 
it that jou will send ino Foon be wrote a fragment 
drawn up in the 2vai>olconio stjle? Frwin Itobdc a 
prudent man declined One would have to be polite 
he said * when the onl} true thing for the rabble is 
insult Fnedneh Nietzsche did not embarrass himself 
with politeness 

At the end of October the presidents of the ^^n„nc^ 
Vcrcine assembled united at I3a}rcuth invited I nedneh 
Nietzsche to read hia manifesto A Suviynons » to the 
Germans “ 

W^c wish to be listened to for wo speak m order to 
give a warning and ifo who warns whoever ho bo what 
everhesajs alwajshastbc right to bo heard We 
lift our voices bdeauso >on are in danger and becauso 
seeing you so mute so mdifTcrent so callous wro fear for 
you We speak to jou m nil sinccnty of heart and 

Malinrnj 
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we seek and desire our good only because it is also yours 
I the salvation and the honour of the G-eiman spint, and of 
the German name. . ” 

The manifesto was developed in the same menacing 
and rather emphatic tone, and the reading was received 
in an embarrassing silence There was no murmur of 
approval, no lock of encouragement for the wnter He 
was silent At last some voices made themselves heard 
" It IS too serious , it is not politic enough, there must be 
changes, a great many changes ” Some opined, “It is a 
monk’s sermon ” He did not wish to argue, and with- 
drew his draft of a summons AVagner alone had sup- 
ported him with a great deal of energy. " “Wait,” said 
he, “in a little time, a very<^ little time, they will be 
obliged to return to youi challenge, they will all conform 
to it ” 

Nietzsche remained very few days at Bayreuth The 
situation, which had been senous at Easter, was now 
desperate The public, who for some months had gibed at 
the great enterprise, now forgot all about it A formid- 
able indifference stood in the way of the piopagandists, 
and every day it seemed moie difficult to collect the 
necessary money All idea of a commercial loan, of a 
lottery, had been set aside An appeal written in haste 
to replace that of Nietzsche was spread all over Germany , 
ten thousand copies were printed, an infinitesimal numbei 
were sold. A letter was addressed to the directors of one 
hundred German theatres Bach was asked to give as a 
subscription to Bayreuth its receij^s at a single benefit 
performance Thiee refused, the others did not reply 

Eriednch Nietzsche returned to Basle He succeeded. 
With the aid of Gersdorff, in drawing up his second 
“Thoughts Out of Season,” The Use and Abuse of History 
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The first days of Januaiy came, and Enedrich Nietzsche 
applied himself to work once moie Since the strange 
misadventuie at Bayreuth (no doubt the irritation of an 
author, whose aid has been lejected, accounts for these 
unfoieseen changes), he has been toimented by anxieties 
and by doubts, he wished to clear them up In two 
lines, which are like an intioduction to his thoughts of 
the time, he brings the Wagnenan ait mto history 
“ Every thought that is gieat,” he writes, “ is dangerous, 
and dangerous, above all, in its newness. The impression 
IS that of an isolated phenomenon which justifies itself 
by itself ” Then, having posited this general pnnciple, he 
approached the definitive questions “What kind of man 
is AVagner^ What does his art signify? ” 

It was a catastrophe in c fairyland The modem 
^schylus, the modern Pindar vamshed , the beautiful 
metaphysical and religious decorations fell in, and the art- 
of Wagner appeared as it really was an ait, the late, 
magmficent, and often sickly flower of a humanity fifteen 
centuries old 

“Let us really ask ourselves,” wrote Nietzsche in his 
notes, of which his friends did not know “Let us 
really ask ourselves what is the value of the time which 
adopts the art of Wagner as its art ^ It is radically 
anarchical, a breathless thing, impious, greedy, shapeless, 
uncertain of its groundwork, qmck to despair it has no 
simplicity, it IS self-conscious to the marrow, it lacks 
nobility, it IS violent, cowardly This art unites pell 
mell in one mass all that still attracts our modern 
G-erman souls, aspects, ways of reeling, all comes pell 
mell A monstrous attempt of art to affirm and dominate 
itself in an anti-artistic period It is a poison against a 
poison ” 

The demi-god was gone, and m his place was a stage. 
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phjrr !Njrt? cho rccogui^c'd <!c piinnfs^' \ 

allorrod himFclf lo l>e cnptnrcil h} tbo i;anil>ol«« of ft Riint ’ 
He 1 1(3 lo\c<3 ujth fimplicjlj ond ^ ith tlio ardour of hm 
loutb and had been df'cci\c<l There ' jcalout^ in 
liisanpcr and a Iiltlo of that Intrtd ;\hich H far 

from lo%o. Ills heart his tliouphl of >\lijch he \v-ns ro 
proud ho had piacn to a man thiB man had tnllrd with 
these racred pfls 

We maj pass over tbrst, perrona\ pottovvr other 
even more profound humihalcd I nedneh ^lct*. cho 
He was humihaled bccauFc ho had Ik imv d Truth Ho 
had desired lo hvc for her he now ivcrccived tint for 
four jears he had lived for Warner Jh had dared to 
repeal after \ollaire IJL is «ec/H^a*3 lo tell the truth 
and Facnficc one*' elf h(«now i^avv that ho had nct^lecte <3 
her that perhaps he had rhunned her in fcckinp con 
Bolation from the hcaulics of Wnpierp nrt If 3011 
Beck for cao believe he iind written fomo 3i.arB Ixiforv 
lo his young Eislcr if 30U desire the tnith search 
and the dat3 v hich he had indicated lo this child he had 
him elf failed (00b erve. lie had sufiTcajd himself to l>e 
fieduced b) images, b) hamionica b3 the luajic of words 
he had fed on lies 

His fault was graver 3 cl for ho had consented to thin 
abatement Tlie nmverre is evil he had written in The 
Ongm of Tragedy — cnicl hie a dissonance of note*; and 
tho 6oul of man, die onant h! 0 the universe fiufTtnng 
from itself v ould detach itself from life if it did not 
invent Bome illusion, some 103 th v Inch deceives hut 
appeases it and procures it a refuge of l)caiit> In truth j 
if we thus draw bad* if wo create our consolations for 
ourselves whither will vo not let ourLclvcs bo led <* Ono * 
hearkens to ono i weakness there is no cowardice that is 
not thus aulhonscd To accept is to deliver oneself over 
to tho illusionist Is it a nohlo or a vile illusion? IIovv 
can wo know if wo arc deceived if we ask to be 
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deceived? Nietzsche felt his memories degraded, and 
his hopes discouraged by the bitterness of remorse 

The U’se ctnd Ahxi^Q oj Histoxxj appeared in February 
It IS a pamphlet directed against that science, history, 
the invention and piide of the modems , it is a criticism 
of the faculty, recently acquired by men, by which they 
reanimate within themselves the sentiments of past 
centuries, at the risk of lessening the integrity of their 
instincts and perplexing their rectitude A bnef indica- 
tion gives the spirit of the book. 

“The man of the future eccentnc, energetic, hot- 
blooded, indefatigable, an artist, and an enemy of books 
I should desire to hunt fiom my ideal State the self-styled 
‘ cultivated ’ men, as Plato did the poets it would be 
my terrorism ” 

Thus Nietzsche affionted the ten thousand “ Herr 
Professors ” to whom history is their daily bread and 
• who guide the public He was punished by then hatred 
and their silence No one spoke of his book. His 
friends tned to find him some leadeis Overbeck wiote 
to his student friend, Treischke, the political writer, the 
Prussian historiographer “ I am sure," he said to 
him, “that you will discern in these contemplations of 
Nietzsche’s the most profound, the most serious, the 
most instinctive devotion to Greiman greatness ’ 
Treischke refused his assent, Overbeck wrote again 
“It is Nietzsche, my suffering friend, of whom I will 
and above all must talk to yout’ Treischke showed 
temper in his reply and the dispute became bitter 
“Your Basle,” he wrote, “is a bouAiii, from which 
German culture is insulted < ” “If you saw the three of us, 
Nietzsche, Bomundt, and myself,” said Oveibeck, “ you 
would see three good companions. Oui difference strikes 
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in what measure I may commumcate them to my best 
friends, but in any case I cannot wiite them ” One 
evening, however, passion carried him away He was 
alone with Overbeck , the conversation happened to turn 
on Lohengrin, and, with a sudden fury, Nietzsche pulled 
to pieces this false and romantic work Overbeck 
hstened to him in amazement Nietzsche became silent, 
and from that moment was more careful to practise the 
pretence which shamed him and disgusted him with 
himself 

“ Dear, true friend,” he wrote to Gersdorff in Apiil, 1874 

“ if only you could have a far lower opinion of me ' I 
am almost sure you will lose those illusions that you 
have about me, and I would wish to be the first to open 
your eyes, by explaining fully and conscientiously that I 
deserve nothing If you could understand how radically 
I am discouraged, and from what melancholy I suffer 
on my own account I do not know if I shall ever 
be capable of production Henceforward I seek only a 
little liberty, a little of the real atmosphere of life, and 
I am arming myself against the numerous, the unspeak- 
ably numerous, revolting slavenes that encompass me 
Shall I ever succeed ^ Doubt upon doubt. The aim is 
too distant, and if I ever succeed in reaching it, then I 
shall have consumed the better part of myself in long 
and trying struggles I shall be free and languishing like 
an ephemeion at dusk I express my lively fear > It 
is a misfortune to be so conscious of one’s struggles, so 
clairvoyant 

This letter was written on the ist April On the 4th 
of April he sent Draulein von Meysenbug a letter which 
was qmte melancholy and yet less ho|)eless 

“Dear Fraulem, what pleasure you give, and how 
deeply you touch me> This is the first time that 
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I have had flowers sent to mo bnt I know now that 
these numberless lump colours \oicclcs3 thou{,h lbc> 
bo can speak plainl} to ns Tlioso hcnlda of spring 
ore blooming in mj room, and I have been able to enjoy 
them for more than a week It needs must bo that m 
our grej and painful lives these flowers should come and 
lay bare to us a m>Btcr> of nature Thej prevent our 
forgetting that it alwa>^ is and alwn 3 B must bo possible 
for us to And somewhere in the world life and hope and 
light and colour IIow often do wo lose this faith ! And 
how bcautifnl and happy a thing it is when those who 
aro battling confirm thcmscKcs and one another m 
courage, and b} sending those symbols of flowers or 
books recall tbcir common pledge 

" Mj health (forgive tf word on this subject) has been 
satisfactory since the new jear, save that I have to bo 
careful of ra> sight But as j on know , there aro states 
of phjsical suffering that aro almost a blessing for they 
produce forgetfulness of what one suffers elsewhere 
Bather one tells oneself that there aro remedies for the 
soul 03 there are for the body That is my philosopliy 
of illness and it gives hope for the soul And is it 
not a work of art still to hope? 

Wish mo strength to write my cloven Unseasonable 
Thoughts that still remain to bo done Then at last I 
shall have said everything that weighs upon us and it 
may bo that after tins general confession wo shall feel 
ourselves liberated in however slight a degree 

ATy heartfelt wishes are with jou dear rruulcin 

At last Fnedneh Nietzsche began to work His instinct ' 
brought him bac\. to the philosopher who had helped his 
first years Ho wished to consecrate to Schopenhauer bis 
third ‘Unseasonable Thought Ten j cars before ho had 
led a miserable existence at Lcipeic, Schopenhauer saved 
him Hib strange gaiety his l^nciam the irony with 
II 
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which he expresses his haishest thoughts, had restored to 
him the power of life. If Schopenhauer “ troubles you, 
burdens you,” he wrote at that time to a friend, “ if he 
has not the power to raise you, and gmde you, through 
the keenest sorrows of external life, to that sorrowful, 
but happy state of mmd that talces hold on us when we 
hear great music, to that state m which the surroundings 
of the earth seem to fall away from us then I do not 
claim to understand his philosophy,” 

Once more he experienced the impressions of his youth 
He remembeied that the most productive enses of his 
life had been the most sorrowful, and as a disciple in the 
school of his former master he recovered his courage. 
“I have eleven fine melodies yet to sing,” he writes to 
Bohde, in announcement of the<work which was to follow. 
And his Schopenhauer is a melody, a hymn to Sohtude, 
to the daring of a thinker His heart was full of music 
at that time He rested from writing and composed a 
hymn to Friendship “My song is for all of you,” he 
wrote to Ervvm Bohde 

His sister joined him, and the two left Basle and 
settled together in the country, neai the falls of the 
Bhine Friedrich Nietzsche recovered the gaiety of 
his most childish days, partly, no doubt, to amuse the 
girl who had come so tenderly to jom him dhis IcBtus, 
sibi sapiens, according to the maxim that is found 
written in his diary of the time but also because he 
was truly happy, despite his sorrow happy to be himself, 
free and unspotted before life “My sister is with me,” 
he writes to Gersdoi'ff “ Every day we make the finest 
plans for our future life, which is to be idyllic, hard- 
working, and simple All is going well I have put well 
away, far from me, all weakness and melancholy ” 

He used to walk with his sister and talk, laugh, dream, 
and read What did he read ^ Schopenhauer, no doubt, 
and Montaigne, in that small and elegant edition which 
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became n sad reminder Cosiraa Wa^^ner had given it to 
him in former daje nt Tnobschen in gratitndo for tho 
dolls ho used to bring to tbo littlo girls ‘ Because that 
man ^\‘TOto he used to say, * the pleasure of life on 
earth has been intensified Since I have Iiad to do "uith 
this free and bn\c spirit I hko to repeat lahat ho himself 
said of Plutarch— Jo no lo puis bi pen nccoinlcr quo jo 
nen tiro cuisso oti ailc If tho duty weto laid upon me 
it \^ould bo in his compan> that I ^vould attempt to h\o 
on earth as at homo Schopenhauer and Montaigne 
these tv 0 ironists, ono confL^‘>ing his despair tho other 
hiding it are Iho men 'With ^ horn Isictrschc ctccls to try 
to live But he read at the samo time i\ith deepest 
appreciation tho work of a younger thinker one less 
unfavourahlo to his a5p»rations-“tho trustful Emerson 
tho 50ung prophet of a joung people ono who in hia 
slightest expressions so happilj renders the pure emotion 
that lightens tho eighteenth jear of a mans hfo and 
pas'ies awaj wnth that year 

rnedneh Ivictzscho hod read Emerson at Pforla and 
ho discovered him again in the Bpnng of 1874 and rccom 
mended him to his friends 

Tho world 18 joung avroto Emerson at the end of 
hiB Itepre^entatiie Heti The former great men call to 
us affectionately We too must wnto Bibles to unito 
again tho hcaaens and tho earthly world Iho secret j)f 
Genms la to suffer no fiction to exist for_us , to reahso all 
that w*o^ khbi^in the high refinement of modern hfo m 
arts in sciences in books in men to exact good faith 
reality and a purpose and first last midst and without 
end to honour every truth by uso 

Nictzscho had ^ecd of the comfort of such wrords and 
loved them 

• • • * * 

Fnedneh Nietzsche finished tho mannsenpt of his 
Schopenhauer as Educator at tho beginning of June 
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Intellectually he was almost cured, but he had other 
sufferings Madame Foister-Nietzsche tells how one day, 
when her brother had expressed his disgust of novels and 
their monotony of love, some one asked him what other 
sentiment could have the power of inspiring passion 
“Friendship,” he said quickly “It produces absolutely 
the same crises as love, but in a purer atmosphere 
First of all, attraction brought about on both sides by 
common convictions, mutual admiration and glorification 
then, distrust on one side, and on the other doubts as to 
the excellence of the friend and his ideas . the certainty 
that a rupture is mevitable and yet will be painful. In 
friendship there are all these suffermgs, and others too 
many to tell ” Nietzsche had knowledge of every one 
from June, 1871, onwards ^ 

He loved Wagner, he had never ceased to love him. 
He had been able to correct himself of his intellectual 
error Eichard Wagner was not a philosopher or an 
educator of Europe True enough, none the less he was 
a wonderful artist, the source of all beauty and of all 
happiness, and Nietzsche desired him still, as one desires 
a woman, because she gives ]oy Any idea of rupture was 
unbearable, and to none did he confess his thoughts 
The situation was false and awkward. In January, 
at the worst moment of the crisis, he had to write to 
Wagner to congratulate him on a truly extraordinaiy 
and unexpected piece of news the TCing of Bavana, the 
poor madman, had suddenly stepped in and rescued the 
enterprise of Bayreuth by promising the necessaiy money 
At the same time Nietzsche despatched his pamphlet on 
The Use and Abuse of Histoiy N*Ow, there was not one 
mention in it of the master’s name !]^his created rather 
a shock at Bayreuth, and Madame Cosima Wagner took 
upon herself the task of delicately calling him to order. 

“ It has been given to you to take part in the suffenngs 
of genius,” she wrote, “and it is this that has made you 
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cnpible of pronouncing a general judgment on our culture 
ftnd Jmn lent to } our works the marvellous ^ nrmth winch 
I am con\inco(l will last long after our stars of pclro 
Icum and gas have been extinguished Perhaps jou 
would not have penetrated with so furo a look the colour 
jnedicj of Appeamneo if jou hid not mingled so doepi} 
in our Inos From this satno rourco has sprung jour 
irony and humour, and this background of BufTcrings 
shared has giNcn them a far grcitcr power than if the} 
were simply a play of the intellect 

Alasl said Nictrschc to lus sister, **6Co what the} 
think of mo at Pa}TCUth On the 22nd of ^fo} tho 
nnmvcrsar} of Wagners birthda} Isictrscho pud him 
hi8 Inbulo of homage TVngnor answered him at once 
and a.skcd him to comc*and spend a few di}B in Ins 
room Isiclrsche made some exenso and declined the 
invitation A few days later bo wrote to "SVagner — his 
Jetters have been lost or dcstro}cd Ho received tho 
following answer 

* Dcah Fair n — ^Why do }ou not como to sco us? 

*Po not iGolato } ourself so or 1 shall bo able to do 
nothing for}OU 

Your room is ready 

I have just received your last letter I shall say more 
of it another time 

“ Yours cordially, 

B W 

WAnNrnrFD, the 9t7i June 1874 

It IS probable thift Wagner liked Nietzsche as far 
as ho was capable of hking any man From among 
all tho admirers and too submissive disciples who i 
surrounded him ho distinguished this zealous young 
man eager to give himself eager for freedom He 
was often impatient and forgave quickly Ho guessed ’ 
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though he did not precisely nndeistand, that crises of 
tiagedy shook this troubled life so he wrote kindly 
But Nietzsche only suffered the more he felt more 
keenly the value of what he was going to lose His 
couiage failed him, and foi the second time he refused 
the mastei’s invitation An echo reached him of the 
irritation caused at Bayreuth 

To a fiiend Be wrote “I hear that they are again 
worried about me there, and that they consider me un- 
sociable and ill-humoured as a sick dog. Really, it is 
not my fault if theie are some people whom I prefer 
seeing at a distance to near at hand.” 

The faithful Gersdorff faithful to both parties, master 
and disciple wrote to Nietzsche begging and pressing 
him to come , Nietzsche resAted his insistence and 
revolted at it. 

“ Deab Friend, "ViTiere did you get this strange idea 
of compelling me by a threat to spend a few days this 
summer at Bayreuth? We know, both of us, that 
Wagner is naturally disposed to distrust, but I do not 
think it Wise to kindle this distrust further, besides, 
consider that I have duties towards myself, and that they 
are difficult to discharge with my health shattered as it is 
Really, it is not right for any one to lay constraint of any 
kind on me ” 

These revolts were only momentary Nietzsche had 
' not the strength to break with Wagner He longed with 
his whole being to preserve the fnendship Certainly 
he had refused to go to Bayreum But he had given 
excuses He had asked for time, giveuc urgent work as a 
pretext, he had made arrangements for the future And 
towards the end of July, receiving a new invitation, tired 
at last of denying himself, he set out 

Meanwhile a curious idea had occurred to him 
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Dj( 1 ho mcrcl) v.jsh to nfUrra his independence? or did 
ho \si'^h to eorreef ^V^agner? It ma> bo tint he conceived 
the f'lnl'i'^lic drLam of inflncncmf, Ins master punfjin^ 
him hfling hirn up to the height of the demotion i\hich 
ho inspired Ho took a score of Brahms ^ horn ho 
admired and whom Wagner pursued with a jcalousj 
that v'os comic at limes slipped it in his trunk and 
carl} in tho first evening put it welt in view on the 
piano It was bound m tho most beautiful red Wagner 
perceived it and without doubt, understood ho had 
tho sense to saj nothing Iscvt daj, however Jsielzsclio 
repeated the manoeuvre llion tho groat man exploded 
he screamed, raged and foamed then dashed off hang 
ing the doors behind lum Ho mot Nictz-schos sister 
who had come with hwr brother and suddenl} laughing 
at himself gail} related tho anecdote 

' \o\iT brother had again thrust that red score on tho 
piano and tho first thing I sco on entering tho room 

18 itl Then I fell into a furj like a bull before a » 

red rag J^ictrscho as I knew well wanted mo to 
understand that that man, too had composed beautiful 
music I evplodcd — what is called exploding I 
And Wagner laughed noisil} The bewildered 
Fraulcm Nietzsche sent for her brother 

Tnedneh what havo joii done? ^Vhat has 
happened ? 

Ah I Lisbcth Wagner has not been great 
Wagner had laughed ho was appeased That same j 
evening he mado friends ogam with the enfant temhle 
But Nietzsche as ho shook hands with tho master ^ 
allowed himself nb illusion tho gulf between them \ 
was deeper tho definitive separation more menacing 1 
Ho left Bayreuth His health tolerable in tho month 
of August was bad m Soptember well or ill he 
worked correcting tho proofs of his Schopenhauer which 
ho published m October 
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''You Will know enough from my book/’ he wrote 
to jPiauIem von Weysenhug, “of the ordeals of my 
j^ear, ordeals m reality more cruel and more serious 
even, than you will be able to guess in reading me 
Still, in summa, all’s well, my life is bereft of sunshine, 
but 1 advance, and that is assuredly a great happiness, 
to advance m one’s duty . At the moment, I want to 
make myself cleat as regards the system of antagonistic 
forces on which om ‘modem world’ rests Happily 
I have neither political nor social ambitions Ho 
danger menaces me, no considerations hinder me, nor 
am I inclined or forced to compromise In short, I have 
a free field, and I will know one day in what degree our 
contemporanes, proud as they are of their liberty of 
thought, tolerate free thoughts < . . WHiat will be my 
ardom when at last I shall have thrown off all that 
mixes m me of negation and refractoriness * And yet, 
I dare to hope that in about five years this magmficent 
aim will be ready to be achieved ” 


It was a hope well charged with shadows Hnednch 
Nietzsche, greedy to possess, longing to act, had to look 
forward to five years of waiting, of and work, of criticism 
“ Thirty years,” he put down in a note-book “ Life 
becomes a difScult affair I see no motive to be gay , but 
there ought always to be a motive to be gay ” 

He returned to Basle and recommenced his comse. 
This duty, which had always been a bmden, became 
heavier still he was entmsted wuth the charge of a 
Greek class for quite young men He was conscious of 
the value of his time, and knew that every hour given to 
the University added to the delay, already so long, of the 
five years He suffered from each of them as from a 
remorse, as though he were failing m his duty as a man 
of letters 
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I ha\o ho fore* mo -ttorl enough /or fiftj jcflrs ho 
T\Tote to bis mother in autumn, and I must mark tirao 
under the joke and it is with dinicuUy that I can throw 
a look to right or left Ahs! (a Bigh) The winter hau 
quicklj coino \crj quid ly 0 very hard one It will 
probahls bo cold at Chri'^traas 'Would I bother jou if 
I went to pep joiW I delight so much in tho thought 
of being onco nion with jou free for tr/i dajB of this 
cnrE'^d ■Qnncreitj work So prepare me for Christmas 
a htllo comer in the country where I might end mj life 
in ptacc and w ntc beautiful books 

“Alas! (a Bigh) 

In these moments of deprec ion he was always seized by 
memories of 'Wagner antkof the almo t serene cvistcnco 
that he had lasted in his intimacj The glory of tho 
master a moment faded went on increasing tho public 
bowed before bucccss and Nietzsche who had fought m 
tho diflicnlt limes had now to stand aside in tho hour of 
tnumpb The idea that tho art of 'V^’^ngner was w ithm 
his reach alwajs offering tho miracle of its fifteen 
enchanted v orlds the idea that Wagner himself was 
there offenng himself also c\er genial, abundant 
laughing tender Euhbmc care sing and like a god 
creating life around him the idea that ho had possessed 
60 much beauty and that %vith n little cowardice ho / 
could possess it ogam and that never never again 
would ho posBCBS it, this was an everlasting sadness to 
Nietzsche 

Finally giving way to his need of an outlet ho wrote 
to the one corafortei^ to Wagner Like all his other j 
letters to Wagner this letter is lost or destroyed ^ 
but tho tone of tlic letter which wo are about to quote, 
tho tone of Wagner s reply, helps us to imagine its , 
eloquence. 

Wagner answered 
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“ Dear Friend, Your letter has again made us most 
anxious on your account Presently, my wife will write 
more fully than I But I have just a quarter of an hour’s 
rest, and I want to your gieat annoyance possibly to 
devote it to posting you up m what we say of you here 
It seems to me, amongst other things, that never have I 
had m my life such intellectual society as you get in 
Basle, to amus(e you in the evenings However, if you 
are all hypochondnacs, it is not a gieat benefit, I admit 
It IS, I think, women that you need, you young men of 
to-day. There is a difficulty, as I well know as my 
friend Sulzer used to say, ‘ Where take women without 
stealing them ? ’ Besides, one could steal at a pinch. 
I mean to say you ought to marry, or compose an opera , 
one would be as good, or as bad, as the other All the 
same, I hold that marnage is the better 

“ In the meanwhile, I could recommend you a palliative, 
but you always settle your ')6gime m advance, so that one 
can say nothing to you. For example our household 
here is so organised that we have a place such as was 
never offered me in the most difficult moments of my life, 
here for you you should come and spend all the summer 
holidays, but very prudently, you announced to us, at 
the beginning of winter, that you had resolved to pass 
the summer holidays on a very high and veiy solitary 
mountain in Switzerland* Does that not look like 
very careful guarding against a possible invitation ? We 
could be useful to you in some directions why do you 
despise that which is offered you in such good pait? 
G-ersdorff and all the society of Basle would be happy 
here . a thousand things are to be ^een I pass in review 
all my singers of the Nibelungen , the decorator decorates, 
the machinist machines , and then we are there, in flesh 
and blood 

“ But one knows the eccentricities of fnend 
Nietzsche * 
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'* So I shnll no wore about jou, bcc^nse it servca 
no purpose 

* Ah I iron Dieuf mnrry n ncli woraanl 0 why should 
GcrsdorfT happen to bo ot the im’^cuhne rox ! Marrj \ 
and then travel and onnch joursclf with Ihoco roagnifi 
cent impressions which jou desire so much ! And then 
jou will compo*;© an opera which surclj, wil! be 
tembl^ diflicult to execute T\^hal Satan was it that 
made a pedagogue ol jou? 


"Now, to end up next year in the summer complete 
rehearsals (perhaps xnth orchestra) at BajTcutb In 
187 G the repre cntationj! Impossible earlier 

I bathe every day I could no longer endure my 
stomach Bathe you too I And cat meat like me 
* With all mj heart 

lour devoted 

"B W 

Wagner had foreseen that hia letter would bo useless 
Ho had not foreseen that it would be hurtful Nietzsche 
repented that ho had drawn forth these tender offers 
which ho could not accept In writing ho had been 
weak , ho was ashamed Finallj tho announcement 
and tho approach of tho Bayreuth rehearsals over 
whelmed him Should he go? Should ho not go? 
IE bo did not go how was ho to excuse himself? 
Could ho still hide his thoughts ? Should ho henceforth 
acknowledge all? * 

He had commenced a fourth ‘ Unseasonable Thought 
TTc other Philologists ho abandoned it alleging to ex 
plain this abandonment weanness and tho weight of his 
University duties When ho speaks thus Nietzsche 
deceives either himself or us Christmas came, and he 
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went to spend ten days at Nanmburg with his mother 
He was at liberty and could work But instead of 
writing, he composed and copied out his Hymn to 
Friendship for four voices He spent Saint Sylvester’s 
day in re-reading his youthful compositions this 
examination interested him. “ I have always seen 
admiringly,” he wrote to Braulem von Meysenbug, 
*‘how the invariability of character manifests itself in 
music What a child expresses musically is in so 
clear a manner the language of his most essential 
nature that the man afterwards desires to revise nothing 
in it ” 

This musical debauch was a bad sign of his condition, 
a sign of weakness and of fear before his thoughts 
Two letters, one fiom Gersdoiffy the othei from Cosima 
Wagner, came to disturb his solitary commemoration 
His friends spoke to him of Bayreuth The reminder 
plunged him m despair. 


“Yesterday,” he wrote to Fraulem von Meysenbug, 
“ on the first day of the year, I saw the future with a 
real fear It is temble and dangerous to hve I should 
envy him who came by death in an honest manner Bor 
the rest, I am resolved to hve to an old age. I have 
my work. But it is not the satisfaction of hvmg 
that Will help me to grow old. You nndeistaud this 
resolution.” 

During January and February, 1875, Nietzsche did 
not work. He let depression get \.he better of him. 
“ At very rare moments,” he writes, “ ten minutes every 
fortmght, I compose a Hymn to Solitude I will show 
it in all its dreadful beauty ” 

In March, Gersdorff came to sojourn in Basle. 
Nietzsche, encouraged by his arrival, dictated some 
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notes to bini Ho ficcmcd to hivvo escaped from his 
melancholy then once more ho was plunged into it 
by IV fresh Forrow 

It had become his Imbit a kindlj habit and one 
confonnable to his tastes to hao in common with his 
two colleagues Ovcrbcch and Itoniundt who formed 
tho intellectual society of which Wagner spoke with 
sneh esteem Now in Icbmarj X87G Bomundt 
announced to Ovcibcck and to Nictrscho that ho was 
obliged to leave them to enter into Orders Nietzsche 
cxpcncnccd a feeling of stupefied indignation for innn> 
months ho had lived mlh tins man he called him his 
fnend \cl he had had no suspicion of the secret 
vocation now suddenly declared Homundt Imd not 
been open with him • Subjugated by religious faith 
ho bad lacked in smiplc good faith and the duties of 
fnend ship of vrVwch Nietzsche had such an cvaltcd ideal 
Romundt s treachery reminded him of another treachery 
and mode it easier for him to understand the news 
which was mraoured among ^Yngnc^lans tho master 
was about to compose a Ghnstian Mjstcrj — a P<ir<t/af 
Nothing was so displeasing to I nedneh NictzGcbo as a 
return to Chnstionitj nothing seemed to him more weak 
or cowardly than such a capitulation to tho problems 
of life Some years before ho had knowTi and admired 
tho different projects on which Wagner conversed with 
hiB intimates ho then spoke of Luther of tho Great 
Ircdenck ho wished to glonf^ a German hero and 
repeat the happy expenment of Die Meistersingcr Why 
had he abandoned his projects? ^Vhy did ho prefer 
Parsifal to Luther?#and to tho rude and singing life of 
tho German Renaissance the religiosity of the Graal? 
Fnednch Nietzsche then understood and measured the 
peril B of thq]^c|^i sm whi cir^^customs bouIiT' to 
complaint^ v^akimB ^nd prcdiBpo^sca*'lHcm to rnyBUcal 
cons^tions Ho reproach ed^hiinsolf for having taught 
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‘ Eomundt a doctrine too cruel for his coinage, and 
thus to have been the cause of his weakness. 

“^h * our Protestant atmosphere, good and pure as it 
IS * ” he wrote to Bohde , ‘'I have never felt so strongly 
how well I am filled with the spirit of Luther And the 
unlucky man turns his back on so many liberating 
geniuses ’ I a{?k myself if he is in his senses, and if it 
would not be better to treat him with cold water and 
douches , so incomprehensible is it to me, that such a 
spectre should rise up by me, and take possession of a 
man for eight years my comrade And to crown all it is 
on me that the responsibihty of this base conversion rests. 
Grod knows, no egoistic thought induces me to speak thus. 
But I beheve too that I represrnt a sacred thing, and I 
should be bitterly ashamed if I merited the reproach of 
having the slightest connection with this Catholicism 
which I detest thoroughly.” 

He wished to bring back, to convince his friend, but 
no discussion was possible Bomundt did not answer 
and held to his resolve. He left on the fixed date. 
Nietzsche wrote to GeisdoiU, and related the story of 
this departure 

“ It was horribly sad Bomundt knew, repeated end- 
lessly that henceforward he had lived the better and the 
happier part of his life He wept a great deal and asked 
our forgiveness. He could not hide his misery At the 
last moment I was seized with a veritable terror, the 
porters were shutting the carnage doors, and Bomundt, 
wishing to continue speaking to us, wanted to let down 
the window, but it stuck , he redoubled his efforts, and 
while he tormented himself thus, hopelessly trying to 
make himself heard, the tram went out slowly, and we 
were reduced to making signs to each other The awful 
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gjiubolism of tho whole scene npset mo tcmbly, and 
Ovcrbcck as much as it did mo (ho confessed ns much to 
mo later) it ^\a3 hardly endurable I stayed 10 bed the 
nc^t day with a bad headache that lasted thirty hours, 
and much \omiting of bile 

This daj of illness marked tho beginning of a very long 
attack Nietzscho \\as obliged to lca\o Basle and to 
repose in the solitude of tho mountains and woods I 
wander always alone he writes * clearing up many 
thoughts ^Vhat were these thoughts? Wo can 
ascertain them Send me a comforting message ho 
wTotc to Boh do that jour friendship may help mo 

better to support this terrible affair It is in ray 
sentiment of fnendship^that I am hurt I_hato more 
tha n e ver that insmcero and hypocntical way of being a 
man^of mnny^fnend ships, and I will have to be more 
circumspect m tho future 

Braulem Nietzscho who had passed the month of 
March at Bayreuth with tho Wagners came back to 
her brother whose condition alarmed her He seemed 
obsessed bj tho memory of Bomtmdt That such a 
misadventure should occur between friends living under 
the same roof he was constantlj saying It 13 appal 
Img In reality ho was thinking of tho other fnend 
Bichard Wagner of tho master he was losing What 
a penl I have run ho said to himself I admired I 
was happy I delivered myself over to and followed an 
illusion but all illusions are connected and accomplices 
Wagnensm^bprders upon Christianity Tirelessly he 
listened to his sister j accounts of the marvels of Bayreuth 
of the activity the enthusiasm the joy of all Walking 
one day with him m a public garden she related for tho 
tenth time this same story she noticed that her brother 
was listening to her with a strange emotion She m 
terrogated him plied him wuth questions, and then the 
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secret wbicli ho had kepi for a year escaped himm along, 
eloquent plaint. He was suddenly silent He lemarkcd 
that a wayfarer was following and spying on him He 
dragged his sister precipitately a^^ay, terrified by the idea 
that his A\ords would be repeated at Baneuth A few 
days later, having recognised again the too curious way- 
farer, he was able to learm his name it was Ivan 
Turgemeff r 

July, 1875, the month fixed for the rehearsals of the 
Tetralogy, approached, and these rehearsals were the 
sole preoccupation of Nietzsche’s friends, the sole 
subject of their letters and their convensations. He 
continued to dissemble and dared not decide the question 
which was becoming urgent Should he go to their 
rehearsals or not ? His enervation increased day by day, 
bnngmg on the ordinary troubles , headaches, insomnia, 
sickness, internal cramp finally his health served for an 
excuse “As you are going to Bayreuth,” he rote to 
Gersdorff, “ warn them that they will not see me. 
Wagner will be greatly provoked, I am not less ” 

About the beginning of July, when his fnends were 
hurrying towards Bayreuth and the University of Basle 
had closed its doors, he retired to the little therapeutic 
station which his doctor had recommended, Steinabad, a 
spot lost in a valley of the Black Forest 


Friedrich Nietzsche had the faculty of occasionally rising 


above his own sorrows and his own joys He knew how 
to enjoy the spectacle of his crises as though they were 
the intermingled voices of a symphony. Then he 
ceased to suffer, and contemplated with a sort of mystical 
rapture the tragic development of dais existence Such 
was his life during the few weeks of his cure at Steinabad 
It brought him nevertheless no motive of happiness His 
illness resisted remedies, and the doctors let him guess, 
as at the ongin of all these attacks, an identical, indiscern- 
ible, and mystenous cause He did not forget the natme 
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of the illnc' 5 '? that had killed his lather at thirtj six ycir? 
of ago Ho took the bint and felt the danger but he 
even brought this menace into the spectacle of hia lifo 
and considered it bra\cly 

Stemabad is near BajTcuth, Nietzsche \\a3 once 
more tempted Would bo go or would ho staj ? 
T'hiB indecision enough ho broke do^vn uttcrl> 
To\vards the end of Julj a tcmble attack vhich 
kept him two dajs in bed did away with these 
doubts On tho first of August ho wrote to Bohdo 
To day dear fnend if I am not mistaken you aro all 
meeting at Bayreuth And I am not among you In 
vain have I obstinately behe\cd that I could oil of a 
sudden emerge in your society and enjoy my friends In 
■vain to-day my cure brfng half completed I say it vnth 
certainty 

The attack lost its forco ho was ablo to get up and 
walk in tho woods Ho had brought n Don Qi/txotc with 
him he read this bool the bitterest of all with its 
dcnsion of every noble effort 

Still ho kept up his courage He recalled w ithout too 
poignant a sorrow his past that had been filled wath joy 
Ho faced without fear tho menacing future ho thought 
of that grand work on Hellenism nn old nnabandoned 
dream ho thought of the interrupted succession of 
tho Thoughts out of Season and above all ho do 
lighted m conceiving the beautiful liook ho would vmto 
when ho was sure of Iiimsclf ‘ To this work he 
thought * I must Bacnfico everything Tor some years 
I have been writing a great deal I have written too much 
I have often mado r^istakes Now I must keep silence 
and devote myself to many years work seven eight 
years* Shall I live as long? In eight years I shall be 
forty My father died four years earlier Never mind 
I must accept tho nsk and ponl Tho tuno of silenco has 
returned for me I have greatly slandered the modem 
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, men, yet I am one of them I suffer with them, and like 
' them, because of the excess and the disorder of my 

I desiies. As I shall have to be their master, I must first 
gam the mastery of myself and repress my trouble That 

I I may dominate my instincts, ! must know them and 
1 judge them, I must restrict myself and analyse I have 

criticised science, I have exalted inspiration, but I have 
not analysed the' sources of inspiration , and to what un- 
fathomable depths have I not followed it ! My youth 
was my excuse, I needed intoxication Now my youth 
is over Bohde, Gersdorff, Overbeck, are at Bayreuth 
I envy, yet pity them They have passed the age of 
dreams, they ought not to be there ‘What task am I 
going to undertake ^ I will study natural sciences, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, history, and political 
economy I will accumulate an immense equipment for 
the knowledge of men I will read ancient history books, 
novels, letters The work will be hard, but I shaJl have 
Plato, Aristotle, Goethe, and Schopenhauer constantly by 
me , thanks to my well loved geniuses my pain will be 
less painful, my solitude less solitary ” 

Friedrich Nietzsche’s thoughts were almost every day 
diverted by a letter from Bayreuth He received and 
read it without bitterness In a few notes written for 
himself alone, he fixed the memory of the joys he owed to 
Wagner Then answermg his friends “lam with you 
in the spirit during three-quarters of my days,” he told 
them , “ I roam like a shadow aromrd Bayreuth Do not 
fear to excite my envy, tell me all the news, dear friends 
During my walks I conduct entire pieces of music 
that I know by heart, and then I grumble and i-age. 
Salute Wagner in my name, salute him deeply > Good- 
by, my well loved friends, this is for all of you I love 
you with all my heart ” 

Friedrich Nietzsche came back to Basle somewhat the 
better for his cure His sister joined him and wished to 
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bHj with hiin Ho continued (0 lead tho wholI> modi 
(fltivo nnd niuiost happj CMstcnco of Stcinabad wtU his 
papers, Ins books nnd his piano 

I dream he rote Oio underlines these ^^ords), 1 
dream of n« a^^octaiton of unresincted vicn who Know no 
circxinmpcclion and wish to he called the * dcsirouers 
they apply io everything the measure of their crtUeism 
and sacrifice ihcmwhes to the truth Fiery thing that ts 

suspect and false viusi he hrought to light T^c do not 
wish to construct prcmatitrely we do not Know if tee can 
eonstntcl,and^cJwth€r^tt^inay not he hettcr to construct 
twthing There are cowardly and resigned pessimists of 
these we do not wish {p he 

He commenced the long studies \\hich ho had assigned 
himself He examined firstly Duhnng s book The Value 
of Life DQhnng\\as a Positivist ’ftho led tho combat 
against the disciples of Schopenhauer nnd Wagner All 
idealism deceives ho told them all life that seeks to 
escape beyond life vows itself to chimera ’ Pnedrich 
Hietzscho had no objection to offer to these premises 
‘A sane life carries its svorth m itself said Duhnng 
Asceticism is unhealthy and the sequel of nn error 
Ko onsivcrcd Nietzsche. Asceticism is an instinct 
which the most noble tho strongest among men have 
felt it IS a fact it must bo taken into account if the 
value of life is to bo appreciated And oven if a prodigious 
error be hero indicated as being at worl then tho 
possibility of such nn error should be placed amongst the 
sombre features of ficing 

Tho tragedy of life is not irreducible said Duhnng 
the sovereignty of egoism is only apparent the 
nllnustic instincts work in tho human souk 
Dgojsm an appearance 1 exclaimed Nietzsche Hero 
Duhnng falls into childishness Ich wolltc cr machtc mir 
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Her mchts 'ooi ’ G-od be praised if it were true ’ He 
talks nonsense, and if he seriously believes what he 
says, he is npe for all the socialisms. Nietzsche finally 
held out as against Diibrmg for the tragic philosophy that 
Herachtus and Schopenhauer had taught him Theie is 
no possible evasion, all evasion is a lure and a cowardice 
Dnbrmg says it and he speaks truly , but he attenuates 
the task m presenting a sweetened image of that hfe m 
which we are set It is either stupidity or falsehood 
life is hard 

Fiiednch Nietzsche was gay, or appeared so In the 
evening (he did not woik because of his eyes) his sister 
read "Walter Scott’s novels to him He liked their simple 
narration “ The serene art, the andante,” he writes , 
he also liked the heroic, naive, and complicated adven- 
tures “ What fellows ’ what stomachs ' ” he exclaimed 
at the recitals of the intermmable feasts , and Nraulem 
Nietzsche, seeing him so cheerful, was astonished to hear 
him a moment later play and develop at great length his 
Hymn to Solitude 

She was astonished not without reason the gaiety of 
her brother was artificial , his sadness was real , he dis- 
sembled with her, and doubtless with himself 

He had begin to study Balfour Stewart’s book on the 
conservation of energy he stopped at the first pages 
It was odious to him to work thus without the consola- 
tion of art, or the real joy of hoping He thought he 
would be more interested m the Indian wisdom, and took 
up the Enghsh translation of the^ Sutta Nij^dta Only 
too well he understood its radical nihilism 

“ When I am ill and in bed,” he^ writes in December 
to Gersdorff, “I let myself be oppressed by the per- 
suasion that life is Without value, and all our ends 
illusory . . ” His cnses were frequent every fort- 
night he was disabled by the headaches, internal cramp, 
twitching of the eyes, which laid hold of him 
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‘ 1 zander here nnd jlierc, ahne hke a rhinoeeros 
Nictz chc had kept in ramd^his final plira 6 of n'chapfer 
of the Sntta Ntpdta and applied it to hini«;clf with luclan 
chol} humour His best friends ^\orc then manning 
Nietzsche ^^ag reid^ to^abuse jnaiTinge and women one , 
ij rarely sincere „whcn one speaks thus and >vc I now ho ^ 
was not 

I ha\c more and belter fnends thiln I deserve ho 
wrote in October 1871 to I muloin %on Moyscnbng 
* what I now wish imself I tell jou m confidence is ft 
good \ ifcj and ns soon^ns possible U.hcn lifo wiU-havo 
gwen me nll that I shaU_ha%e nslcd_oLjt The rest i3 
affair 

rnedneh l^ictzschc congratulated the fiances Gersdorff 
Itohdc Ovcrbcck^ and •rejoiced with them but felt the 
difference of bis own destiny 

Bo happy ho ^vrotc to Gersdorff jou who will 
no longer go wandering here and there, alone liko a 
rhinoceros 

» • • « • 

The }car 187G was about to begin, the representa 
tions of the Tctralogj were announced for the summer 
rnednch Nictrscho know that his irresolution must then 
cease ' I was exhausted ho wrote later by the sad 
ness of an inexorable presentiment — the presentiment 
that after this disillusion I should bo condemned to 
mistrust m^seK more profoundly to despise injseli inoro 
profoundly to hvo m a profoundcr solitude than before 
The imprcBsioa of tho Chnstmas and New Year 
festivals always strong m him aggravated his melon 
choly He fell lU m December, only to get up again m 
March Ho was still weak 

* I find it an effort to lynto I shall bo bnef ho wrote 
to Gersdorff tho 18th January 187C I have never spent 
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so sad and painful a Cbnstmas or one of such dreadful 
foreboding I have bad to give up doubting The 
malady wbicb has attacked me is cerebral , my stomach, 
my eyes, give me all this suffering fiom another cause, 
whose centre is elsewhere. My father died at the age of 
thirty-six of inflammation of the brain. It is quite 
possible that things may go even quicker with me 
I am patient, bui full of doubts as to what awaits me 
I live almost entirely on milk It has a good result , I 
sleep well Milk and sleep are at present my best foods.” 

At the approach of spring, he wished to leave Basle 
Gersdorff offered to go with him, and the two fnends 
settled on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, at Chillon 
They spent a bad fortnight thes-e Nietzsche’s nerves 
were irritated by the least variation of the atmosphere, 
which was more or less humid and more or less charged 
with electricity, and he suffered from the “ fohne,” a soft 
wind which melts the snows in March He let the soft- 
ness and tepidity depress him, and could not restrain the 
heartrending expression of his doubts and his agomes 
Gersdorff, obhged to return to Germany, went with an 
uneasy mind on his friend’s account 

But Nietzsche felt better once he was left alone 
Perhaps finer weather favoured him , perhaps he felt his 
distress less acutely when the compassionate Gersdorff 
was not near by, ever ready to lend an ear to his com- 
plaints His humours became less bitter, and chance 
procured him a decisive rehef, a liberating hour 
Praulem von Meysenbug had just published her 
Memoirs of an Idealist Nietzsche Jiad put these two 
volumes in his bag Of this woman of fifty he was very 
fond, and every day he liked her more She was always 
suffenng and courageous, always fine and good. He 
did not put her on the level of Gosima Wagner The 
superiority of her mind was jaqt .dazzling , but she was 
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great heartcaj and Nietzsche infinitely esteemed thia^ 
T\oman_who was f aithf ul jo Jlio_rcal^ genius j)£ \\omoii 
iJoubtless ho began reading her boob, ^vltb modenic^ 
pectations yet the TiVork held him It is one of the most 
beautiful records of the nineteenth century Fraulcm \on 
IMojscnbng had gone all through it she bad known ail 
the worlds all the heroes nil the hopes Bom in old 
Germany wnth its petty Courts — her father was Minister 
in one of them — as a child she had listened to the fnends 
of Humboldt and Goethe as a >oung girl the humani 
tanan gospel touched her detached from Christianity 
she abandoned its observances Then came 1848 and 
its dream tho Socialists and their essays towards a 
more noble a more brotherly life she admired them 
and wanted to work with them Blamed bj her people 
ehe left them and went alone without asking help or 
ad\ice An. idealist of action not of dreams she joined 
the communists of Hamburg with them she instituted 
a sort of phalanstcr} a rationalistic school m which tho 
masters lived together This school prospered under her 
direction but threatened by tho police she had to fly 
Next she was in London among its prosenpts of all tho 
races that mournful refuge and tomb of the \ anguished 
Traulein von Moysenbug earned her living by giving 
lessons she knew Mazzmi Louis Blanc Herzen she 
was the fnend and tho consoler of these unbappj men 
At the time of the second Empire of Napoleon III of 
Bismarck and of the silence of the peoples — ^m Pans with 
its bnlliant culture — ^Fraulein von Mejsenbug met Richard 
Wagner She had long admired his music she admired 
the man, bstened^ to him succumbed to his nscen 
dancy, and reuouncingjhe rehgiop_of_humaniJyj_QarEied 
beiLfei:vour_tQLthe,^cult_QJLaEt But always she exercised 
and lavished her active goodness Herzen died he left 
two children whom Etaulein von Meysenbug adopted 
thus taking upon herself the anxiety of a double 
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maternity Fiiediich Nietzsche had known these young 
girls and often admired the tenderness of their fnend, 
hei free and sane sclf-saciifice he had not known of 
what life of entire devotion this devotion was the 
flowei 

He was encouraged by this book Fiaulein von 
Meysenbug reconciled him to life Again he found his 
confidence and (health. “My health,” he wrote to 
Grersdorff, “is allied to my hopes, I am well when I 
hope.” 

He left his •pension and went to sjiend some days in 
Geneva Theie he discovered a friend, the musician 
Sengei , he made the acquaintance of a few French- 
men, exiled communards, and liked talking to them 
He esteemed these fanatics with the square skulls, so 
prompt to self-sacnfice It appears that he flirted 
with two “exquisite” Bussians Then he letumed to 
Basle, and his first letter was sent to Fiaulem von 
Meysenbug. 


“Basle, Good Fiiday, Apiil 14, 1876 
“Dear FEALLErN, Four days or so back, finding my- 
self alone on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, I spent 
a whole Sunday quite near you, from the earliest horn 
till the moon-bathed night I have lead you through 
and thiough, with a levived inteiest at every page, and I 
kept on repeating that never had I passed so blessed a 
Sunday. You have given me an impression of punty 
and love which will never leave me , and Nature, the day 
on which I read you, seemed to reflect this impression. 
You were before me as a superior fqrm of my being, a 
very superior foim, and which yet did not humiliate 
but encouraged me thus you crossed my thoughts, and, 
measuring m}’- life with yours, I am more easily able to 
feel what I lacked so much * I thank you much more 
than I would do foi a book 
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I \\as ill I doubted my strength and my aims I 
thought I should ha\o to renounce c\crj thing and my 
greatest fear ^^a5 of the length of a life ^\hlch can bo 
but tvn atrocious burden if one renounces the highest 
aims I am nou saner and freer and I can consider 
without lortunng misclf the duties I liave to fulfil 
How manj times I have wished jou near mo to ask 
jou some question which onlj a moral being higher than 
myself could answer I Your book gi\cs me answers to 
such of these precise questions as touch me I don t 
think I cm ever bo satisfied with my conduct if I havo 
not first jour approbation But it 13 possible that your 
book IS a severer judge than jou would be j ourself. 
Wliat should a man do if m comparing hia life to 
yours ho docs not ^vlsh^o ho taxed with unmanlincss? 
I often ask myself this He ought to do everything jou 
have done and no more But doubtless ho could not ho 
lacks that sure guide the instinct of a love that is always 
ready to givo itself One of the most elevated of moral 
themes [ci;icr dcr hochsten Motive] that I havo discovered 
thanks to jou is maternal love withont phjsical bonds 
between the mother and the child It is one of the most 
magnificent manifestations of canlas Give mo a little of 
that love dear ladj and dear fnend and think of me as 
one of those who need to bo tho son of such a mother 
Ah I such a great need 1 

"We shall have lots of things to say to ono another 
when we meet at Bayreuth At present I again ha’va 
hopes of being ablo to go whereas these two past 
months I had put tho very thonght away from me 
How I should like bo now tho saner of us two and 
capable of rendering you a service ! 

Why can t I live near you ? 

‘ Adieu I am and I remain, in all truth jours 
Friedhioh Nietzsche 
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Fraulem von Meysenbug answered at once “If my 
book had only been worth this joy, your letter to me, 
I would have been happy to have written it If I can 
help you, I want to do so Next winter, leave Basle, you 
must, look for a milder climate and a brighter one, 
how I feel, as you do, the annoyance of our separation 
I sheltered this winter your young Basle pupil, Alfred 
Brenner, who <js still ill, you shall bring him back to 
me I will be able to find the two of you a health- 
giving home Come, promise me ” Nietzsche wrote 
immediately. “To-day I shall answer you in one word, 
thank you, I shall come” 

Assured henceforth of sanctuary, Nnedrich Nietzsche 
regained confidence and courage 


“ I have recovered my good conscience,” he wrote to 
Gersdorff a few days after his return , “I know that up 
to the present I have done all I could to enfranchise 
myself, and that in woikmg thus, I have not worked for 
myself alone I want to start off again on this road, and 
nothing more will stop me, neither memories, nor 
despainng presentiments This is what I have dis- 
covered the only thing that men respect and before 
which they bow, is a noble deed Compromise, never * 
never f Profound success can only be assured by re- 
maimng faithful to oneself I know already by experi- 
ence what influence I exercise, and that if I became 
weaker or more sceptical, I should impoverish, besides my 
own, the hearts of many who develop with me ” 

c 

He needed a pride of this sort to confront the Tmmment 
crisis The disciples of the master gave him a dinner, 
and Nietzsche, who did not want to be present, had to 
excuse himself He wrote an impassioned letter of which 
Wagner comprehended iierhaps the hidden signification 
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Seven j cars ago at Tncbschcn I paid 3 on m3 first 
xnsit And c\cr} 3 car, in this month of Ma3r on this same 
da3 upon xxluch wo all celebrate the anniversary of your 
birlh 1 1113 self celebrate the anniversary of m3 spiritual 
birth Tor siucc then, 30U live and work in me always 
like a drop of freeh blood that had ns it were entered 
into my veins This element that I owe to you urges me 
on humiliates encourages and 6limulatcs»mc It never 
allows me to rest so much so that I should perhaps bear 
a grudge against you for this eternal disquietude if I 
did not know that it ever dnves mo on towards a freer 
and better state 


Wagner answered him at once in a few exuberant 
lines Ho told of the toasts drunk to bis glory and of 
his humorous responses with so many puns cock and 
ball stones and impenetrable allnsions that it is ncccs 
sary to give up the attempt to translate Nietzsche was 
moved by this letter At the moment it arnved ho was 
feeling very much the master of himself very sure of 
his future The history of his past years suddenly 
appeared as a grand adventure that was now for ever 
closed He considered it wath an indulgent regard and 
measunng the joys bo owed to Wagner ho wished to 
express his gratitude The other summer ot Stcinabad 
when in a sinnlot slate oC miud he had filled some pages 
of notes He took them up ogam, in spite of a nervous 
afTection of the eyes which prevented him from working 
without help, and undertook to draw from them the 
substance of a volpmo Smgular attempt 1 Hisillu 
sioned ho wrote an enthusiastic hook the most beautiful 
in Wagnenau literature But a forewarned reader 
recognises almost from page to page the idea that 
Nietzsche expresses in masking it Ho writes the 
eulogy of the poet of the philosopher he does not 
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speak, he denies, for him who can understand, the 
educative bearmg of the work 

For us,” he writes, “Bayreuth signifies the consecra- 
tion at the moment of battle . The mysterious 
regard that tragedy turns towards us is not an enervating 
and paralysing charm, but its influence imposes repose. 
For beauty is„not given to us foi the very moment of 
battle , but for those moments of calm which precede 
and intenupt it, for those fugitive moments in which, 
leanimatmg the past, anticipating the future, we pene- 
trate all the symbols , for those moments when, with the 
impression of a slight weanness, a refreshing dream 
descends upon us The day and the strife are about to 
begin, the sacred shadows fad*^ away, and art is once 
more far from us , but its consolation is still shed upon 
man, as a morning dew ” 

There exists a radical opposition between these 
thoughts and those that inspired The Eiiih of T'tagedy 
Art IS no longer a reason for living, but a preparation for 
life, a necessary repose Three menacing lines end 
Nietzsche’s little book “Wagner is not the prophet 
of the future as we might fain believe, but the intopreter 
and the glonfier of a past ” Nietzsche had not been able 
to keep back these admissions Brief and disgmsed as 
they were, he had hoped that they might not be heard, 
and his hope, it seems, was justified Wagner wrote 
as soon as the pamphlet had appeared : 

‘ ‘ Friend ’ Your book is prodigious * 

“ Where did you learn to kno-^ me so well ? Come 
qmckly, and stay here during rehearsals until the repre- 
sentations. 

“ Yours, 

“E W 
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Tho rohcarsals began in the mitltllo ol Jiilj, and 
Nietzsche who did not wish to iniss one of them, went 
in spite of the prccanous state of his health with an 
impatience that astonished his sister Two days later 
she received n letter I almost regret over having 
come up till now c\cr} thing is wretched On 

Monday I went to tho rehearsal it displeased me I was 
obliged to go out * 

'VSTial was happening? rnmlcm Nictrscho waited 
with great uneasiness She was slightly reassured by 
Q second letter Jlr deab good Sister — At 
present things arc better But tho last scntcnco 

read strangely I must live aciy much to mjscU, 
and dcclino all invitations c\cn Wagners Ho finds 
that I make mjsclf Starco Almost immediately 
camo tho last letter * I hope to leave it is too 
senseless to stay here I await with terror e^ory one of 
these long musical evenings Yet I stay I can stand it 
no longer I shall not be here c\on for tho first perform 
ance , I will go no matter where — but I want to leave 
hero everything 13 unbearable 

^Vhat had occurred? Had tho mere sight of tho world 
dnven him away so soon ? Nietzscho had led a aery hard 
existence during tho past two years, tho friend of 
enigmas and problems Ho had forgotten men ho 
Buffered on encountering them again A Titan W^agne^ 
held them captive protected them against every enigma 
and too disquieting problem and in this shadow 
they seemed satisfied They never reflected but repeated 
passionately tho formulas that had been given them 
Some Hegelians hac]^ come Wagner offered himself to 
them as a second incarnation of their master All tho 
Schopenhauenans were there they had been told that 
Wagner had translated into music tho system of Schopen 
hauer A few young people were calling themselves 
idealists pure Germans My art declared 
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Wagner, “ signifies the victory of German idealism over 
Gallic sensualism ” All, Hegelians, Schopenhauerians, 
pure Germans, agreed in the pride of triumph they had 
succeeded Succeeded * Nietzsche heard this extraordi- 
nary word in silence What man, he pondered, what 
race ever did succeed ^ Not even the Greek, which was 
bruised in its most beautiful flights. What effort had 
not been in '^am ^ So, taking his eyes off the comedy, 
Nietzsche examined Wagner was this dispenser of joys 
in the end great enough to become uneasy in the hour of 
victory ? No , Wagner was happy, because he had suc- 
ceeded, and the satisfaction of such a man was more 
shocking and sadder still than that of the crowd 
But happiness, however low it be, is still happiness. 
An exqmsite intoxication had'^seized the httle town of 
Bayreuth Nietzsche had felt and shared this intoxica- 
tion , he kept the remorse and envy of it He listened to 
a rehearsal the entrance into the sacred -theatre, the 
emotion of the public, the presence of Wagner, the 
darkness, the marwellous sounds, touched him How 
sensible he had remained to the Wagnerian infection. 
He got up m haste and went out , it is the explanation 
of his letter “ Yesteiday evening, I went to a rehearsal, 
it displeased me , I was obliged to go out ” 

A new element aggravated his trouble He was 
informed definitely of the significance of the forthcoming 
V7Qik, Rai sifal Eichard Wagner was about to declare 
himself a Christian. Thus, in eighteen months^ Nietzsche” 
observed two conversions Eomundt was weak and 
perhaps the victim of chance , but Nietzsche knew that 
with Wagner everything was grave^ and answered to the 
necessities of the century Neo-Christianity did not yet 
exist Nietzsche felt it all through Pao sifal He perceived 
the danger run by the modern man, so uncertain of him- 
self, and tempted by this Christian faith, which is so firm 
a thing, which calls, which promises and can give peace 
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If he did not redouble his efforts to discover in himself a 
new possibility of life it was certain that ho 'ivould 
fall back into n Chnstionity cownrdlj like his inspiration 
Then ^letr^c he sa w these men ^YhoscJiappmcss ho had 
instincti\cl) despised menaced by^a final collapse and 
Icd^gentl) and ns if bj thojmnd towards this collapse by 
the master by the impostor ^w ho liad subjupated thonu 
5 »ot one of them knew whither this powcr^^l baud might 
not soon lead them scarcely one of them was a Christian, 
but thc^ were nil on the c\ c of becoming Chnstnns How 
far awav was that ^fny day of 1872 m which Richard 
'Wagner conducted in this same Bajrcuth Schiller and 
Bcctho%cns ode to liberi) and joj 1 

Pnedneh Inictzscbo saw clcarl> for them all the 
spectacle of these unconscious lives made him feel 
desperate as the eight of the world m the Middle Ages 
had made those mj sties desperate who had alwajs before 
their C 3 CS the accusing and bleeding imago of the Chnst 
He would have liked to have tom those people from their 
torpor to have warned them bj a word prc\ented them 
avith a cry I ought to ho thought os I alone 
understand what is happening But who would 

have listened to him? Ho held his peace ho dissembled 
his dreadful impressions and wished to observe without 
weakness or desertion the tragic solemnities 

But he could not Soon ho weakened and had to fly 

I should he insane io starj here I ateaxt icith terror 
each of these long wwjucaf cicnings and yet I stay I can 
bear no inorc I shall go no matter where but I will 
go here everything is torture to me ^ 

* * 4 * » c 

The heights which soparato Bohemia from rrancoma 
nso Bomo miles from Bayreuth and the village of 
Klmgenbrunn wbero II lolzscho retired is situated in the 
forests which cover them The crisis was bnef and less 
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severe than he had dreaded Nov? that he had perceived 
j in a clearer manner the dangers of the Wagnerian ait, 
, he saw the remedy more plainly “ Eehgiosity," he 
/ wrote, “when it is not upheld by a clear thought, 
rouses disgust ” He renewed his Steinahad meditations 
'' and re-affirmed the resolutions then made He would 
' make a clean sweep of the past , resist the seductions of 
'j metaphysics ; deprive himself of art , reserve judgment ; 
like Descartes, begin by doubting Then, if some new 
, security could be discovered, he would raise the new 
grandeur on immovable foundations 

He wandered up and down the silent forests , their 
severe peace was a discipline “If we do not give firm 
and serene horizons to our souls like those of the woods 
and mountains,” he wrote, “^then our inner life will 
lose all serenity It will be broken up like that of the 
men of towns , it will not know happiness and will not 
be able to give it.” Then, all of a sudden he released the 
cry of his sick soul “ I shall give back to men,” said he, 
“ the serenity which is the condition of all culture And 
the simplicity Serenity, Simplicity, Greatness'” 

Nietzsche, once more master of himself, returned to 
Bayreuth without delay he wished to complete his 
experience. The excitement of the ciowd was even 
greater than on the day of his departure The old 
Emperor William was present, on his way to the grand 
manoeuvres. He had paid Wagner the comphment of 
bemg present on two evenings Erom all Bavana and 
Erancoma, citizens and peasants had huiried hither to 
salute their Emperor, and there 'wa^ almost a famine in 
the little invaded town '' 

The performances began , Nietzsche heard them all. 
He listened in silence to the observations of the faithful 
and measured the abyss which he had so long skirted 
He continued to see his friends . Eraulein von Meysen- 
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bug !&riss Zunmcrn Gabnol Monod E Scbnr6 Alfred 
Brenner, who did not fnil to notice in him a reserve and 
n silence singular at times Often ho went off alone 
dunng the intervals or in the afternoons, writh a pleasant 
and charming spectator, Madame 0 , who was slightly 

Parisian slightlj Kussian He hked the delicate and 
surprising con^c^8atlon of women and ho excused this 
ono for being a Wagnenan 

M Schur6 who met Nietzsche at Iheso festivals gives 
a dcscnption of him which ments repetition ' As I talked 
to him I was struck by tho supenonty of his mind and 
the strangeness of his physiognomy A largo forehead 
short hair brushed up off his forehead the projecting 
cheekbones of the Slav Tlio strong drooping moustache 
tho sharp cut of tho fa(;o would havo gi\cn him tho air 
of a ca\alry oITiccr had it not been for an indescribable 
something in his address that was at tho same time 
timid and haughty Tho musical voice tho slow speech, 
denoted the organism of tho artist tho prudent and 
meditati\c bearing was a philosophers Nothing was 
more deceiving than tho apparent calm of his expression 
Tho fixed glance betrayed the melancholy labour of his 
thought It was tho glance of a fanatic of a keen 
observer and of a visionary This double character 
added a disturbed and disturbing element tho more so 
because it always seemed riveted upon ono point In 
his effusive moments this look was moistened with tho 
softness of a dream, but very soon it became hostile 
again During tho general rohcarsalB and tho first 
three performances of tho Tetralogy Nietzscho appeared 
to bo sad and dejected 

Each evenmg wai a tnuraph and each of them added 
to Nietzsches distress Tho Bhznegold tho ValKyne 
— these old pieces recalled his youth hia enthusiasms 
for Wagner whom ho did not know whom he did not 
daro hope to know Siegfried souvenirs of Tnebschen 

13 
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Wagner was completing this score when Nietzsche 
entered into his intimacy 

Siegfried was Nietzsche’s f avomite among the Wagnerian 
heioes He found himself again in this young man, who 
had never known fear “We are the knights of the 
spirit,” he had then Wiitten in his notes, “ we under- 
stand the song of the buds and follow them ” No doubt 
he was almost «happy when he heard Siegfi led , it was 
the only one of Wagner’s dramas which he could listen 
to without remorse Lastly, The Tioihght of the Gods. 
Siegfried has mixed in the ciowd of men , they deceive 
him , one evening he naively relates his life , a traitor 
strikes him from behind and kills him The giants are 
annihilated, the dwaifs vanqmshed, the heroes powerless , 
the gods abdicate , the gold is giyen back to the depths 
of the Bhme, whose surging waters cover over the world, 
and as they await death, men contemplate the universal 
disaster 

It was the end The cuitain fell slowly, the symphony 
was extingmshed in the night, and the spectators rose 
suddenly, with one accord, and gave vent to a loud burst 
of cheering Then the curtain lose once more and 
Eichaid Wagnei appeared, alone, dressed in a redingote 
and cloth trousers, holding his httle figure erect With 
a sign he called for silence , every murmur ceased. 

“We have shown you what we wished to show you,” 
he cried, “ and what we can show you when all wills are 
directed to one object , if on your side you support us, 
then you will have an art ” 

He retired, then returned, again and again he was 
recalled Nietzsche watched his master standing in the 
, hmehght, and he alone m the hall di^ not applaud. 

( “There he is,” he thought, “my ally the 
I Homer who has been fertilised by Plato ” 

The curtain fell for the last time, and Nietzsche, silent, 
lost in the crowd, followed his tide like a wreck ‘ 



CHAPTER V 


CRISIS AITD CO^VALESCE^C^ 

Erie DR icn Nietzsche returned to Bislc His cjcsight 
■vras feeble and painful so that ho had to accept tlic help 
which two fnends offered him one of tliem was a young 
student named Koschtff whom ho had jokingly called 
Peter Cast Peter the the Eumamc stuck to him 

the other was that Paul Rio the Jew with the acute 
mind whom ho had knoivn for two jears. Thanks to 
their devotion ho was able to re read tho notes written at 
Klingcnbrunn ho hoped to find matter in them for the 
second Unseasonable Thought Paul R6o was then 
publishing hi 8 Psychological Oh^cnatwn^ reflections m 
spired by the English and French masters Stuart Mill and 
Ea Rochefoucauld Fncdnch Nietzsche heard this httlo 
work read, and appreciated it He admired this prudent 
style of conducting thought he cnjO}cd it on the morrow 
of tho emphatic ceremonies of Bayreuth as though it 
were a reposo and ho resolved to study at tho school of 
R4 g and of hia masters Novcrtholcss ho always, felt 
tho immense void which his rcn^uncemont_of Jiichard 
Wagner left in him^ 

At this moment ho wrote tho 20th September 1876 
I have every leisure to think of tho past — farthest and 
nearest — for my oculist makes mo sit idlo for long periods 
m a darkened room Autumn after such a summer is 
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for me, and no doubt not only for me, more autumn 
than any other After the great event comes an 
attack of blacker melancholy, and to escape it one 
cannot fly too quickly towards Italy or towards work, or 
towards both ” 

He had obtained the leave for which he had asked, and 
the sole gladnefes which he had in life was the certainty 
that he would be free for some months from all professional 
duties. 

He left Switzerland at the end of October Alfred 
Brennei and Paul E6e accompanied him The three 
Germans went down towards Genoa, and thence took 
a steamei to Naples, where Praulem von Meysenbug 
was expecting them v 

“ I found Nietzsche,” she writes, " disappointed suffi- 
ciently, because the journey and the arrival m Naples, 
m the middle of this noisy, claimoious, importunate people, 
had been veiy disagreeable to him In the evemng, 
however, I asked the visitors to take a drive to 
PauBihppe It was such an evening as one sees only 
down here , sky, earth, and sea floated in a glory 
of indescribable colours, which filled the soul as an 
enchantmg music, a haimony fiom which every dis- 
cordant note was gone I observed how Nietzsche’s 
face lit up, in joyous and almost childlike astomshment, 
as though he were dominated by a profound emotion, 
finally he gave vent to enthusiastic exclamations, which 
I welcomed as a happy augury for the efficacy of his 
visit ” 

e 

Fraulein von Meysenbug had hired a villa it was an 
old pension on that slope which glides rapidly towards 
the sea, canymg its olives, its lemons, its cypiesses, and 
its vines With it down to the waves “On the first 
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floor Fho wntcs there were rooms with terraces for 
tho gentlemen on tlio second, rooms for m5ficU and 
my maid \Mth a big sitting room for our common use 
She install wt her gnests in this retreat which she had 
Eclcctcd for them but they Ind to wait a whilo before 
they could cnjo> tho retired life for which thej were in 
search A too illnstnous neighbour was stopping hard 
b> — nono other than Richard ^VngnL^ wfio, accompanied 
by all hiB people, was resting at Sorrento after tho 
iramcnso effort and tnumph of Ba\Tcuth 
He showed no signs of fatigue Hts da} s were spent 
m walhing his nights in conversation ^Ylth rmnlem 
\on Mejsenbug anti his fnonds ho held a sort of court 
Wo irondcr if 1 nedneh Nictzscho had c\pcclcd thus 
to find his ma ter before him again ? He could not avoid 
taking part in tho walks and in the evening parties but 
ho displaced a slight rcsorre Whilst Richard Wagner 
talked of his future projects and of his coming work 
and of the religious ideas winch he wished to express 
Niclascho preferred to isolate himself with Paul Ric and 
to talk of Chamfort and of Stendhal Richard Wagner 
observed these conversations Isow ho dishVLcd Jews, 
and Rdc displeased him * Ro c areful said^he to 

Hictzscho that man will do }oa no good Nictrscho 
did not inodif} his attitude Ho spoko little or if ho 
did mix m conversation displayed a forced liveliness and 
a gaiety which wero not altogether natural Fraulcm 
von Meysenbug was more than onco surprised 

But I nover suspected she wntes that any change 
had come over his sentiments and I abandoned myself 
with a whole heart to tho delights which came to com 
picto those of Bayreuth The joy I experienced in living 
in a like mtimacy led mo to quote one day as we sat 
togctjier at table a thought from Goethe of which I was 
very fond Happy ho who without hatred withdraws 
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fiom lhc> v.njin, n fnVnd fo ht'i br» anrl 

enjoy' that ''nin(’fhnv4 v.lucii treni \ nov. not noi 
that %\ Inch n on'', es the l?ii)>nnth of thf heart at mght ’ 
ThGAVa"nein (hcl not know the, cjuoiation, and v.cre&o 
cnehantf'd \\jth if that I had in tepait it to them Alan ’ 
T did not pu' 'n that tin demon'- who ad«o cronn the 
latnrinthof thofieart atni'dh find intun.ihdy eonteinplntf' 
the divmo imM'rj of ‘.jinpitfi) b''tv,f*n noble minds, 
had ahead} bf'pin then v.orb of '-uv.inj' discord and 
diMSion " 

Towards the end of Kovernb'*r, Kichat-d AVnjxner having 
left Sorrento, Fnmiein \on Mr} ' nbiig and hrr fnends 
wcie able to U'guhUi thtu iu*'S with .i \icw to stud) 
The) aiianged the cniplo}mf nl of Ihni time uxi to noon, 
w'oik and '^oiitiuie, at noon, bn rA fa*'t ; after bieal'f,«bt, a 
walk and con^ciaation , m the evening, work and tiQli- 
tude , at night, after dmnei, reading Ihuil Kee, the only 
health} inenibcr in this society of iiuahd intellectuals, 
lead aloud Nietzscdic and ITiHilcm ^on Meysenbug 
were short-sighted , Brenner’s lungs wire aficeted TiTio 
w'cie tlicii authors''^ Jacob Burckhatdt, who^'C course of 
iectuies on Gieck euUure the) wcie stiidjing (a stadent 
of Basle had lent his notes) , a little of Michelet , Herodotus, 
Thucydides A question posed, a doubt expressed, some- 
times mtenupted Paul Pec’s readings , and it was almost 
ahvays Fiiediich Kietzscho who concluded the short 
debate. 

"Nietzsche was indeed the soul of sweetness and 
kindliness writes Fiaulem von ^Meysenbug in hei 
charming account "How well his good and amiable 
nature counteibalanced his destructive intelligence ' How 
well he knew how to be gay, and to laugh with a good 
heart at the jokes which often came to disturb the serious 
atmosphere of oui httle ciicle AVlien we weie togethei m 


1 
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tbccvooing IsictSQcho coinfortM)l> instilled in ftn arm 
chair in the ehido of n r»creen Dr otir obliging 
render Fcitcd flt tho table on i^hicli the lampiMis placed 
young Brenner near tho chimno} pitco opposite me 
helping mo to peel oranges for dinner I often said 
Intigbmg ‘ \\ 0 represent tnil) an ideal familj here are 
wo four people who seared} knew each other before 
who arc not united hy nnj tic of rclatidnsbip who have 
no inemones in common, and we now hvo together in 
absolute concord m tbo most complete pcrBonal hbcrtj, 
and in a perfee* content of mmd and heart So plans 
vero Eoon sketched for the renewal and enlargement 
of this happy CTpcriince 

Would it bo impo'^tblo to come back each jeae to 
this Italian coast to call one s fnends thither and 
thus to found a spintinl refuge free of cverj school of 
eserj Church On tho morrow of 1818 1 niukm aon 
Mejsenbug had inspired at Hamburg a sort of Socialist 
phalanstcrj which became tlio subject of one of the 
finest chapters of her bool , and remained to her as one 
of the greatest inemones of her life Fnedneh Nietzsche 
in no wise abandoned his ancient dream o! n la} cloister 
Thus the mcmoncs of tho old lad} agreed with the hopes 
of her }oung companion Pan! Rio and Alfred Brenner 
did not refuse their co operation and tho four fnends 
gave the project their senous consideration 

' jVI ready wo arc m quest of an appropnatc locality 
writes Fraulcm von Mc}scnbag for it was at 
Sorrento m the heart of this delicious Keener} and not 
in the close air of a town that our project was to take 
shape Wo had discovered near the shore vanous 
spacious grottoes enlarged b} tlio hand of man vcntablo 
rock halls in which a sort of pulpit is actually to bo seen 
which seems to be especially put there for a lecturer It 
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IS heie that, during the hot days of summer, we 
thought of giving om' lessons We had besides con- 
ceived the plan of the school rather on the Greek model 
than according to modern ideas, and the teaching was 
chiefly to be a mutual instruction m the Peripatetic 
manner . ” 


Nietzsche wrofe to his sister “ My idea, the school of 
the educators, or, if you like, model n cloistei , %deal colony, 
flee Umneisity, is always floating in the air. What will 
befall it, who cR.n tell ? Already we have, in imagination, 
named you directress and adnnnistrative head of our 
establishment for forty persons ” 

At the beginning of spring Brenner and Bee left 
Sorrento Praulem von Meysenbhg and Nietzsche, now 
alone together, read to one another, but only a little, for 
reading tned the eyes of both. They preferred to talk 
Nietzsche was never tired of hstenmg to his compamon’s 
recitals She told him of the lofty days of 1848. This 
he liked and, above all, he hked that she should talk to 
him of Mazzini 

He did not forget the chance by which he had had 
the Italian hero as carriage compamon in April, 1871, 
as they were crossing the Alps No_cgnypioimse_^ Jlvoe 
lesolutely in the whole, the good, and the beautiful 
Mazzini had repeated this maxim of Goethe’s to him, 
and Nietzsche associated it with his recollection of the 
man Praulem von Meysenbug had known Mazzini m 
London She had admired his authority in command, 
his exactitude in obedience, his readiness to serve every 
servant of the cause, whether he we:i^e called Cavour or 
Ganbaldi He had paid the price of this humility , for, 
foigotten in the hour of victory, the exile’s ban had 
been maintained against him alone Nevertheless, he 
had wished to end his days in his well-loved Liguna, 
and he had come there to die, hiding his name and race. 
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Tije doctor ^ho took caro of him ^\as astom8licd~hc 
had taken Imn for an Englishman — xn hen ho heard him 
Bpcak in so pnte an Italian Look 5 on replied tbo 
djing man no one has oxer loTcd Italy bo innch as I 
loved her Friednch Nictzscho listened to these stones 
‘The man I xencrate most said ho to rrdulcm \on 
ISIejEcabug 'isMazzim 

Could rrSulcm von Mej'^enhug have guessed that her 
joung companion this jonng, tender and enthusiastic 
German had just declared narmthin himself on those 
instincts of tenderness and enthusiasm v. hich obstructed 
the clanty of his views? — that Nietzsche, the continu 
ator of Schopenhauer the fnend of Wagner was now 
choosing La Rochcfoudauld Cham fort Stendhal for 
masters? Could sho have guessed that this fnend 
who dreamed with her of setting up a laj cloister was 
training himself dunng his long walks to face tho 
melancholy of a life of revolt and of solitude? Ho 
formulated the rules of such a lifo^ 

You must neither lovo nor hato tho people 
You must m no way occupy yourself with politics 
You must be neither nch nor poor 
You must avoid the path of thoso who arc illustnous 
and powerful 

You must lake a wife from outside your people 
You must leave to your fnonds tho care of bnnging up 
your children 

You must accept none of tho ceremonies of the 
Church ^ 

Fraulem von Mejaenhug knew at last Ono day 
Nietzsche handed to her a pile of MSS Bead eaid 
he here arc some impressions which camo to me down 
there under that tree , I have never sat down in its shade 
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without plucking a‘thought ” Fraulem von Meysenbug 
read, and discoveied an unsuspected Nietzsche, a critic 
and a denier “ Do not publish that,” she said. Wait, 
reflect'” Nietzsche’s only answer was a smile She 
insisted , the conveisation giew animated , they made 
peace in leading Thucydides 

At the beginning of May, Nietzsche, incommoded by 
the heat, wished to leave Fiaulein von Meysenbug 
wanted him to postpone his departure in order that he 
might master his fiist fatigue before he began the trying 
voyage He would not listen to her 

“ Nietzsche is really going to-morrow,” she wrote to 
Bee , “ you know that when he is thus determined upon 
something he carries it out, even though the sky sends 
the most serious warnings to turn him from it Tn that 
he is no longer a Greek, as he is not attentive to oracles 
Just as, m the most frightful weather, he starts out on an 
excursion, so now he goes, tired to death, in defiance of 
the raging wind which is lashing up the sea, and will 
certainly make him ill, for he is determined to make the 
voyage from Naples to Genoa by sea ” 

” Yes, he has gone,” she wrote in another letter 
“The charm of Sorrento in flower could not keep him, 
he must go, but it is horribly painful to me to let him 
travel thus , he is unpractical and so bad at extncating 
himself from a difficulty Luckily the sea is a little 
calmer to-day Alas, there is so much to regret ' 
Eight days ago we had sketched plans for his near and 
distant future Was his brusque resolution dictated by a 
feverish desire to fly from his malady, which he suddenly 
fancied had some connection with our spring tempera- 
ture, which IS truly a little abnormal But how could 
he have been any better elsewhere this miserable spimg ^ 
I think that at the last moment it occurred to Inm 
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that his departure was nevertheless precipitate But it 
was too late This melancholy multiplication of 
departures has quite upset me 


Fnedneh Nietzsche went to take a euro at the waters 
of Eoscnlaui He cxpcncnccd very little benefit from it 
and his immediate fnture preoccupied his thoughts In 
September ho had to resume his professorial duties 
It was his daily bread and a daily discipline from 
which he feared to bo freed But ho also knew the 
homblo ennui of it Ho had been given reason to hope 
that the authorities at Basle would consent to grant him 
m consideration of his services and of his illness a 
defimto discharge with a sufficient pension rruulcm von 
Meyscnbng advised him to retire his sister on the con 
trary advised him to retain his office and Nietzsche 
choso to hsten to his sister But the nearer came the 
date of his return the more lively grow his revolt 


It 15 a thing which I know which I feel ho then 
wrote to a woman who was helping him in his work 
the mother of one of his pupils Mane Baumgarten, 
that I have in store a loftier destiny I can make use 
of Philology but I am more than a Philologist I mis 
represent myself Such was the persistent theme of my 
last ten years Now that a year of retired life has made 
every thing so visible and so clear (I cannot express how 
nch I feel and how much of a creator of joy Z7i spite of 
every affliction as soon as I am left alone with myself) 
now I tell you witfl complete confidence that I am not 
returning to Basle to stay there How will it come 
about? I do not know but my liberty (Ah 1 how modest 
my material necessities are little matters to me), my 
liberty I shall conquer it for myself 
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His sister came to join him at Basle and lived with 
him. At first his pleasure was great, but he soon 
recognised that he could not talk with this girl who was 
altogether a Wagnerian and qmte devoted to the ideas 
of Bayreuth Paul Bee was the only man whose com- 
pany he liked, but Paul Bee was detained in North 
Geimany by considerations of health, and could not, as 
Nietzsche had Hoped, come to Basle. 

“I hope that I shall soon learn,” he wrote to him, 
“ that the evil demons of sickness are leaving you in 
peace All that I wish for you in the New Year is that 
you remain as you are, and that you remain for me as you 
have been Let me tell you that friendship has 

never been so sweet to me as m this last year, thanks to 
you . . When I hear of your work, my mouth waters, 
foL I desiie to be with you so much We have been 
made to understand each other aright , we always come 
together, I think, like good neighbours, to whom the 
idea occuis, at the same moment, that they should pay 
each other a visit, and who meet on the confines of their 
lands . . When shall we have a good conveisation 
upon human affairs, a personal, not an epistolary 
conversation? ” 

In December he wrote to Bee “ Ten times a day I 
wish to be near you ” Neveitheless he finished his book, 
01, to be moie accurate, he did not fimsh it, for he pre- 
served the attractive fieedom of his notes. It was thus 
that they came to him, one after anothei, without any 
connection ; and it pleased him th^t they should thus 
remain His deploiable health prevented him fiom 
putting a weft across them, from imposing an order upon 
them And wdiat did it matter? He lecalled those 
Picnch writers whose loyalty he loved Pascal, 
Lurochefoucauld, Vauvcnaigues, Montaigne. He wished 
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to leave after their e'^ample, some disorder and some 
discontinuity in his thoughts. Ho wished to write a 
simple book which should call the most urgent 
enthusiasts back to prudence Kound Wagner and 
Bayreuth, beautiful souls were innumerable Fned 
nch Nietzsche who had just missed being one of these, 
wished, by talking in the manner of old Socrates to 
make them feel the absurdity of their faith Human, All 
Too Human was the title which he had chosen Eight 
at the end of his conscious life ho recounted the object of 
his book 

* A torch in my hand, he wntes ‘ and the light not 
smoky, * I have cast a lively light upon this subterranean 
world of the Ideal It*is war but war without powder 
and withont smoko without war like attitudes without 
pathos without dislocated limbs — all that would still be 
idealism Error after error I took them and placed 
them on the ice and the ideal was not even refuted — ^it 
froze Here for example freezes the Genius in this 
other comer freezes the Saint beneath a thick stopper 
of frozen ice the Hero and, lastly it is the Faith 
which freezes she who is named Conviction and then 
here is Pity which notably grows cold — m fact, nearly 
everywhere freezes the thing in itself 

Certainly this work is paradoxical No one is so 
ardent as Fnednch Nietzsche no one has such a belief in 
his work, in hia mission in the sublime ends of life and 
yet he labours to scoff at them He reverses every 
thesis that he has hitherto upheld Pereat veritas fiat 
vita I — he had onceovntten Now he wntes Pereat mta 
fiat veritas f Above poetry he places science above 
iElschylus, that same Socrates whom he had at other 
times denounced No doubt it is only a pretence and he 
Lit fcorchlike 
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Imows it The ideas which he expresses are not really 
his own He aims himself with iiony for a combat 
which will be shoit . for he is not an ironist He wants 
to find, and is convinced that he will find, an unknown 
lyricism which shall inspiie his great works. Human, All 
Too Human, is the sign of a time of crisis and of passage, 
but what a surprising crisis, what a difficult passage * 
“The book is‘ theie,” wiote Nietzsche, “to the great 
astonishment of the prostrate invalid.” 

I On January 3, 1879, he received the poem Fa'isifal, 
I which Bichard Wagner sent him. He read it, and could 
better measure the always increasing distance which 
I separated him from his old master He wrote to the 
‘ Baron von Seydhtz 

“ Impression from the first readmg . more Liszt than 
Wagner , the spirit of the counter-reformation , for me 
who am too accustomed to the Greek and human 
atmosphere, all this belongs to a too limited Christianity , 
the psychology is fantastic , there is no flesh and far 
too much blood (the Last Supper especially has far too 
much blood about it for me) , I do not like hysterical 
chambermaids. The style seems like a translation from 
a foreign language But the situations and their develop- 
ments are they not in a vein of the greatest poetry ^ 
Never did a musician propose a higher task to his music ” 


Friedrich Nietzsche, m this letter, did not speak all his 
thoughts Certain features of it (no flesh and fai too 
much blood) let us divine, as already active and vehement 
within him, that repugnance which & was to express ten 
years later. Nevertheless he loved this incomparable 
master, and for the first time he was obhged to put 
clearly to himself the problem_ of the rupture He had 
received the ^qem _Pa‘} sifal , should he reply, and,' if so, 
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in what lerms? or j^hould ho_tako the more frank and 
bimplo course of leaving il unanswered? 

His doubts and vexations increased It is not easy to 
gauge his condition at this tune He scarcely confided 
in his sister His letters to Paul P6c, which would no 
doubt enlighten us am not pnntcd 

Since Chnslmis 1877 Incdnch Nietzsche had more 
leisure his professional work having been reduced by 
some hours lie look advantage of this to leave Basle 
cverj week and wander alone in the neighbouring regions 
Ho did not go to the high mountains , he had little taste 
for these monsters and preferred the Jura the Black 
lorest, whoso wooded heights reminded him of the 
places of his childhood 

WTint were his thoughts? We mo> conjecture that ho 
was occupied solcl> with Wagner and his book One 
month, two months had passed, and he had not acknow 
li^gcd the receipt of Parsifal Human All Too Hiinuxn 
vwis^ pnntcd and tb^ pubh slier was wailing But how 
ehould he forewarn the master how prepare him for this 
surprising document? His disyplcs had accu stom ed him 
to the ino^l obsequious homage the most profound mtcl 
lectual deference Nietzsche know that his independent 1 
work would scandalise the dovecot of Bajorcuth Wlicn 
the moment for his pronouncement camo ho took fright 
Ho was as much concerned for the public as for Wagner 
himself He was ashamed of the philosophy which ho 
v/as giving forth as hts own He had written theso 
pages and ho regretted nothing ho liad followed as ho 
had the ngbt to follow tho vital logic which ruled his 
mmd But ho also knew that this same logic would 
bnnghim back oneway towards a now Ijncism and it 
would have suited him to disguiso somewhat tho inter 
ludo of his jears of cnsis Ho then conceived a smgular 
idea bo would not sign his bool ho would publish it m 
an enigmatical manner, anonymously , Richard Wagner 
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alone would know the mystery and Imow that Human, 
All Too Human was the work of his friend, of his disciple, 
who at the bottom of his soul remained still faithful. 
He wrote out a long draft of a letter which is preserved 
to us 

“I send you this book* Human, All Too Human, and 
at the same time I tell you, you and your noble companion, 
m complete confidence, my secret ; it suits me that it 
should be also yours The book is mine 

“ I find myself in the condition of mind of an ofi&cer 
who has earned a redoubt Though wounded he is upon 
the heights and waves his standard More joy, far more 
joy than sorrow, though the neighbouring spectacle be 
ternble. ^ 

“ I have told you that I know no one who is really 
in agreement with me m thought. And yet I fancy 
that I have thought, not as an individual, but as the 
representative of a group , the most singular sentiment 
of solitude and of society 

“ . The swiftest herald who does not know pre- 
cisely if the cavalry is coming behind him, or even if it 
exists ” 

The publisher rejected the proposal and Nietzsche had 
to abandon it At last his mmd was made up Europe 
was about to celebrate, m May, 1878, the hundredth 
anniversary of Voltaire’s death. Fricdnch Nietzsche 
decided that he would publish his book at this time, 
and he would dedicate it to the memory of the great 
pamphleteer. 

U 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

“In Norway those penods during which the sun remains 
all day beneath the honzon aie called times of ohsmnUjT 
he wrote m 1879 , “ dunng that time the temperature 
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gocJ down Flouly ftntl incc santl^ ^^bat n marvellous 
s}ral>ol for all thinkers for \^hom the eiin of man b future 
has been ob&cund for a time I IsictMcho Itiow bis time 
of obseunttj Cnvm Rohde disappro\cd of Ins book 
Richard 'S\ngncr made no reply but ISiclzscho knew 
how fip was bf jng judged in the master b circle '* The 
caricaturist of Bajrcuth said the^ ^ ig either an ingnto 
or a madman An unknov\n donor (QorsdorfT vias it 
Hot ?) sent from Pans a box in which Priednch and Lis 
beth iMct-’scho found a bust of Voltaire and a short note 
The soul of 1/on^ic»r Pof;air<? jire^ent^ his comphmenis 
to Afo«?ir«r Fnedneh Niel ^c/;r Lis both ^lctzschcj 
could not tolerate the idea that her brother pure 
German at heart should range himself under the 
banner of a I rcnchimn and of such a rrcnchiuan I 
She wept 

1^(0 doubt some of his fnends passed a different judg 
nicnt "lour book said Jacob Burckhardt, * enlarges 
the independence of the mind Onlj one book wro'o 
Paul Rio ' has suggested ns man} thoughts to mo ns 
has yours— the con\orEntions of Goethe and rckcrniann 
Peter Gast remained faithful Overbcck and his wufe were 
sure fnends Kictzscho did not feel his defeat the less for 
it Hu viein, All Too IIiLuian --had no success Richard^ 
WagncT^ it was said was amused by the smallness of 
the sales He chaffed the publisher Ah ah ! now you 
SCO Niotzscho IB read only when he defends our cause 
otherwise no ^ 

In August 1878 Human All Too Human was judged 
and condemned in the Journal of Ba}Teuth Lvery 
German professor, WToto the anon}raouB author m 
whom Nietzsche rcc«#gniscd or beho\ cd that bo recognised, 
Richard Wagner has to write once in his life a book to 
consecrate hia fame But ns it is not giaen to all tho 
world to find a truth ono contents oneself to obtain 
tho desired effect, with proving the radical nonsense of 
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the views of a piedecessoi, and the effect is so much the 
gieater when the piedecessor who is put to shame was 
the moie consideiable man.” 

This low style of judgment giieved Friedrich Nietzsche 
He now pioposed to explain, in a tone of seienity and 
respect, his attitude m respect to his old masters, Scho- 
penhauei and Wagner Only it seemed to him that the 
time foi couitesies had gone by, and, after reconsidenng 
his Sorrento notes, he undertook to write a sequel to the 
thoughts of Human, All Too Hunan 

His sister had left him , in September he was leading 
a painful and miserable life, a few features of which we 
can apprehend He was avoided, for his agitated con- 
dition gave alarm Often, on coming out of the 
University, he would meet Jacob ^Burckhardt The wise 
historian would slip off by a clever manoeuvre , he 
esteemed his colleague, but dreaded him In vain 
Nietzsche sought to gather new disciples around him 
“ I am hunting for men,” he wrote, “ like a veritable 
corsair, not to sell them into slavery, but to carry them 
off with me to liberty ” This unsociable liberty which he 
proposed failed to seduce the young men A student. Hen 
Schaffler, has recorded his recollections “I attended 
Nietzsche’s lectures,” says he , ‘'I knew him very 

slightly Once, at the end of a lecture, lie chanced to be 
near me, and we walked out side by side There were 
light clouds passmg over the sky ‘ The beautiful 
clouds,’ he said to me, ‘how rapid they are l ’ ‘They 
resemble the clouds of Paul Veronese,’ I answered. 
Suddenly his hand seized my arm ‘Listen,’ said he , 
‘ the holidays are coming , I am leaving soon, come with 
me, and we shall go together to see the clouds at Venice ’ 
I was surprised, I stammered out some hesitating 
words , then I saw Nietzsche turn from me, his face icy 
and rigid as death. He moved away without saying a 
word, leaving me alone ” , 
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The break with 3Vn^er_wa‘;^hi8 great and. lasting 
fiorro^v ‘ Snch a farc^\cll bo \^To^o, “when one parts 
Wcaiisc agreement IS impo ‘^blo betveen ones manner 
of feeling and one n manner of judging, puts us bad in 
contact ^\lth that other person and ^\o thro^ ourBcUes 
^\itli all our strength against that wall ^%hich nature has 
set up between us and Inin In Fcbniarj 1879 Lisbcth 
ls<ictrscho wrote to Cosima Wagner bad her brother 
advised her to make the overture? Did he know of it? 
Did hoappro\eof it ? Wecannolsaj Cosiraa answered 
with on imperial and rweet firmness Do not speak to 
me of JIt/mflfr AH Too Human she wtoIg The onlj 
thing that I care to rcinemher in writing to >ou is this 
(hat jour brother once wrote for mo some of the most 
beautiful psges Hint I 1 now I bear no malice 
against him ho has been broken bj sufTcnng He has 
lost the maslerj of hims^'U and this explains his fclonj 
She added with raoro spint than sense To say that his 
present wTitings are not dcfmittvc that thoj represent 
(bo stages of a mind that seeks itself is I think, cunons 
It IS almost ns iC Beethoven had said See mo m mj 
third manner I Moreover one recognises ns one reads 
that the author is not con\anccd bj his work it is mcrelj 
sophism without impulse and one is raoaed to pitj 

MtsceUantcus Qpinioa* and Apophihrgni^ which formed 
the sequel to Human All Too Ilttmaji appeared in 1879 
But the oCTcnco which this second aolurae might ha\o 
given avas attenuated and as it were warded oCF bj 
reason of tho pity which Nielrschc now inspired in those 
who had forracrlj known him His state of health grew 
worse Hia head his stomach his ejes tormented him 
without interrais'Jion The doctors began to bo disquieted 
by Bjmptoms which they could not ascertain by an 
invalid whom they could not cure It appeared to 
them that his eyesight and perhaps his reason were 
threatened He divined their alarms Peter Gast 
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waited at Venice, called to him fiom there , but Nietzsche 
was forced to abandon the project of a voyage , he had to 
shut himself up m his room at Basle behind closed 
shutters and diawn curtains 

VTiat was to become of him? Bohde, Gersdorff, 
touched by the wreck of this man of whom they had 
hoped so much, wrote to Overbeck “ They say that 
Nietzsche is lost,® advise us ” “Alas,” replied Overbeck, 
“his condition is desperate.” Even Kichard Wagner 
remembered and was touched. “ Can I forget him,” he 
Wiote to Overbeck, “ my friend who separated from me 
with such violence ? I clearly see that it would not have 
been right to demand conventional considerations from a 
soul torn by such passions. One must be silent and have 
pity. But I am m absolute ignorance of his life, and of 
his sufferings , this afflicts me Would it be indiscreet 
if I asked you to write me news of my friend ? ” 

Apparently Nietzsche did not know of this letter He 
had written, a few months earlier, among other notes . 
“ Gratitude is a bourgeois virtue, it cannot be applied to 
^ aman'hke Wagner ”''His happiness would have been 
‘ great, had he been able to read the identical thought, 
, written by his master, “ It would not have been nght to 
i demand conventional considerations from a Nietzsche.” 

Overbeck and his wife attended the invahd. They 
wrote to his sister that she ought to be at his side She 
came at once and scarcely recogmsed the stooping, 
devastated man, aged in one year by ten years, who 
thanked her for coming with a gesture of his hand. 

^ -it ^ -r 

Fnedrich Nietzsche gave up his prd'essorship , he sent 
in his resignation, which was accepted Tn recompense 
for his services he was to receive a pension of three 
thousand francs. 

Lisbeth took him away He thought himself a lost 
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man, and cxprc^^cd Ins hst jslics * Make me a promise 
Lisbctli let m> fnends only nccq^mp'inv mj corp‘?o , let 
none who arTmcrcl) indiffurcnt or curious bo present I 
shall no longer bo able to defend inj>elf and jou must 
do it Let no priest let no one come and speak 
insincere words o%er my cofUn See that I am buned 
like a lojal pagan wnth no lies told 

Ho longed for the most de‘?crt and silent places for the 
most complete solitude she brought him to thoaallcjs 
of tho Upper Lngndinc At that time few people 
went np there NicUscho discoaorcd this remote Swutzer 
land and domed an unc’cpectcd comfort from the light 
and pure qualit} of the air and tlic kind)} light of tho 
meadows which soothed his worn outc^cs Ho liked the 
fMrattered lakes, which recalled a I inland tho ^^l!age 5 with 
their Binging names the fine pendant race which pro 
claimed the presence of Italj beyond the glaciers. This 
nature is familiar to me ho wrote to Rdo it does not 
astonish me there is an understanding between us 
With a conxalcsccnt fi surpnBO he began to li\c again 
He wrote scarcely nn> letters , ho wrote for himself, and 
it 18 in his work that we must Beck the information which 
his correspondence formerly ga\o us Ihis is how ho 
narrates his ascent towards the Engadmo 

‘ Di \n i^rcadta — Above tho hills which take the 

shape of waves across the austere pines and the old fir 
trees I have turned my gaze upon a little lake whoso 
water is green and milky Around mo were rocks of 
every contour a soil painted in discordant colours with 
grasses and flowers Before mo a flock moved now 
ficattenng, now clf>sing up its ranks somo cows grouped 
afar oH below a forest of pines stood out in relief under 
tho evening light others nearer, more sombre and 
everything calm m tho peace of tho approaching twilight 
My Vatch registered half past five The monarch of the 
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herd was walking in the foam-white brook , he stepped 
out slowly, now stemming the fierce tide, now giving way 
to it no doubt he found a kind of ferocious delight in so 
doing Two human beings, brown skinned, of Bergam- 
esque origin, were the shepherds of this flock the young 
girl dressed almost like a boy To the right, above a 
large belt of forest, edges of rocks, fields of snow , to the 
left, two enormous prongs of ice, far over me, in a veil of 
clear mist. Everything grand, calm, luminous. This 
beauty, thus suddenly perceived, thrilled, so as to bring 
into the soul a mute adoration of this moment of revela- 
tion Into this world of pure light and sharp outline 
(exempt from disquiet and desire, expectation and regret), 
one was tempted to introduce Grecian heroes involun- 
tarily, as though it were the most natural thing One 
had to feel in the manner of Poussin and his pupils , in 
a thoroughly heroic and idyllic manner. And it is thus 
that certain men have lived, thus that they have felt life, 
lastingly, within and without themselves, and I recognise 
among them one of the greatest of all men, one who 
discovered a style of heroic and idyllic philosopher 
Epicurus ” 

Friedrich Nietzsche stayed in the Engadine, poorly 
lodged, sparingly fed, till September came , but he was 
satisfied, though deprived of friends, with his music and 
books His sufferings were not intolerable he could 
work and had soon filled six copybooks with pencil notes 
of his calmer thoughts, which, though always sceptical, 
were not bitter, but seemed, as it were, tempered by the 
unexpected indulgence He had no illusions concerning 
this respite which he had received. It was a respite and 
no more, and he did not hope. Nevertheless he rejoiced 
that, before his breakdown, he had the opportunity of 
saying what happiness had been procured him by the 
simple contemplation of things, of human nature, of the 
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mountains and tUo sky ho hastened to harvest this last 
fclicitj At the beginning of September 1879 ho sent 
his completed work to Peter Gast 

dear dear fnend ho 'wrote, 'when jou recono 
these lines my manusenpt avill bo m jour hands Perhaps 
jou will feel a little of the pleasure whvh I lm\e mjself 
when I thmk of my work that is now completed I am 
at the end of my thirtj fifth jear the middle of life 
they used to saj some thousand jenrs ago it is the ago 
at which Bintc had his nsion as ho tells ns in the first 
verses of his poem I am now m this middle of life and 
on all sides so hard pressed b\ death that at anj hour it 
maj tal c me mj life is such that I must foresee a rapid 
death in spasms So 1 feel like a aery old man and 
the more because I have done the work of mj life I have 
poured out a good drop of oil I know it it will be 
accounted to me I have ovpencnccd my manner of life 
to the full , many will experience it after me Mj con 
tinnal my bitter sufferings ha\o not altered my humour 
up to the present On the contrary it seems to me that 
I feel gajer more kindly than ever I was whence cornea 
this mfluence which fortifies mo and ameliorates my 
condition? Not from men for all but a few are provoked 
against me and do not grudge the trouble of letting mo 
know it Dear fnend read this last manuscript from end 
to end and see if any trace of suffenng or of depression 
is there disclosed I thinl. not and this very conviction 
assures mo that there must bo some hidden strength m 
my thoughts and not that lassitude that powerlessness 
'which those who not approve of me would like to find 
m them 

+ This IS an evangelical reminiscence thinks Peter Gast Senp 
tund Eoggeations are treguent in the language and thought of 
Nietzsche 
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At this instant of his life Nietzsche made ready to die 
How ? It IS not too hazardous to guess He was waiting 
for that “rapid end m spasms,” which had swept off 
his father m madness, and a pious sentiment hiought 
him back to the domestic health Released fiom the 
obligations which kept him at Basle, fiee to choose his 
retieat, he resisted the call of Petei Hast fiom Venice 
It was no time foi learning to know and to love a new 
beauty “ No,” said he, “ in spite of Oveibeck, in spite 
of my sistei, who piess me to lejoin you, I shall not go 
In ceitam circumstances, as I think, it is fitting that 
one should be closer to one’s mother, one’s health, one’s 
souveniis of childhood ” 

It was to Naumburg, theiefore, that he proceeded He 
wished to lead theie a life of entire peace, and to distract 
himself from thought by manual labour In a tower 
of the old ramparts he hired a great room Below the 
old wall there extended an unused piece of land, and this 
he took on lease and cultivated. “ I have ten fruit trees,” 
he wrote, “ and roses, lilacs, carnations, strawberries, goose- 
berry bushes, and green gooseberries At the beginning 
of next year I shall have ten rows of vegetables growing ” 
But the invalid was soon obliged to abandon these 
plans The winter was rigorous Friedrich Nietzsche 
could not withstand either the glare of the snow which 
dazzled his eyes, or the humid air which depressed and 
shattered his nerves In a few weeks he had lost the 
benefit derived from his visit to the Engadine 

The Toavellei and hts Shadow, the proofs of which 
Peter G-ast had corrected, was published Apparently it 
was better understood than the preceding collections had 
been Rohde wrote Nietzsche a letter which pleased 
him Certainly he did not express unqualified admiration 
“ This clear but never emotional view of humanity,” said 
he, “pains him who loves you and who hears the friend 
in every word ” But, on the whole, he admired 
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What yon give to yonr readers he wrote **yoa can 
scarcely surmise for you h\o m jouroi^n mind But a 
\oicc like jours is one which wo no\cr hear, cither in life 
or m books And as I read you I continue to cxpcncnce 
what I expcncnccd at your side in tlio time of our comrade 
ship I fed myself raised into a higher order of things 
and spiritually ennobled The conclusion of your book 
penetrates the soul lou can and jou shdhld after these 
discordant harmonies gno us yet softer yet diviner 
strains. rarewell mj dear fnend jon are alwajs 
ho who gives I am alwajs ho who recci\cs 


Nietzsche was happy ' Thanks dear friend ho wrote 
on the 28th of December 1879 your old affection scaled 
anew — it 13 thc-most precious gift which these Chnstmas 
days have brought mo But his answer was brief and 
the last two linos of his letter give the reason My 
condition has again become terrible mj tortures are 
atrocious sustinco absttneo and I am astonished at it 
myself 

This very strong language contains no exaggeration 
His mother and sister who saw him suffer bear witness 
to the awful days through which he passed He acceptejd 
Buffenng_as a test .as a spintud exercise He co mp ared 
his destiny to that of men who were great in sorrow — 
licopardi for instance But Leopardi was not brave 
for in his sickness he defamed life and — Nie tzscbo dis 
covered thisjiard tmtbrran_m valid has not-tho-nght to 
he_a_pessimiBt Or the Christ But even Chnst weakened 
npon the cross. Bather Father ! He cried out why 
hast Thou forsaken^Ie? Fnednch Nietzsche had no 
God no father no faith no fnends Every prop he had 
taken from himself and yet he did not bend To com 
plain even in a passing manner, would be to avow defeat 
He refused to make the avowal Sjififenng^id not over 
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'VTrliclra him, on the contrary, it instructed him, and 
animated his thought 


“ The enormous tension of the intellect, bent on the 
master} of pam,” he "writes, “ shows everything in a ne’vv 
light and the unspeakable charm of every new light is 
often powerful enough to oveicome all the allurements of 
suicide, and to make the continuance of life appear as 
most desirable to the suffeier. Scornfully he levicw'S the 
waim and comfoi table dieara-woild, wheiem the healthy 
man rao\es unthinkingly, scornfully he reviews the 
noblest and dearest of the illusions in "which he 
foiraerh' indulged , this contempt is his joy, it is the 
counterpoise which enables him to hold his owm against 
physical pain, a counterpoise the necessity of which 
he now feels . Oiii pride revolts as it never did 
befoie joyfully docs it defend life against such a tyiant 
as pain, that tyiant that would foice us to testify against 
life To stand foi life in the face of this tyiant is a task 
of infinite fascination ” 

Fnedutli Nietz'^chc supposed that his end w’as close at 
hind On the 1 1th of January, wishing to guc a last 
indu ation of Ins thought to some friend, he wTote 
J'laub in i.oa Me^senbug a Icttei whicli is a farewell 
and 'I spiritu'd ts.Jamcnt What an cffoit it must liave 
< > >L iiiru > 


t, 

1 . 

h 


" Althoiu'h to wilt' js one of the fruits which is most 
r.'Ogl} foiDiddon nit', Oiil I want you to have one mure 
tt' r fr*‘’'i n)t,}(ai whom 1 low* and venerate 111 e a 
1 r— it will lie the 1 ist ^ J'oi the awliil and 


'*st ?iuitt}idom of my life givC') me ii thiMt 
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for death and accordinfj to ctrlain I am no^\ ncar"^ 
cDou^jh to thit access of fc\cr ^^lnch Bhall ‘:a\c me to ‘ 
be permitted to hope I ha\c su tiered so mucli I h'i\e 
renounced so man; thinj^s that there is no ascetic of an> ^ 
time to whoso life I ha\e not the nglit to compare my 
life in tins list jcir Nescrthelc^s I ha\o acquired a 
great deal soul has gamed in pun^»^m sweetness, 

and I no longer n c^-d njigion or_art for tliat (You will 
remark tint I hi%c some pndo tint is because m inj 
state of entire abandonment I ha\o been able finall} 
to discoacr in> intvuntc sources of consolation ) Mlunk 
Ibat I have done tbc w orlt of m\ life as a in an ina} to^ 
whom no time is JcU 13ut I tTujvrthaf for man} men I 
haao poured out a drop of good oil tint man) men will 
l^ gmded^b) me lovards a higher a more serene and 
lucid life I guc )ou this supplemental:) information 
when III) humamtij shall haac cciscd to be men will say 
£0 Iso sorrow has been or wall bo able to induce me to 
gi\o false evidence on lift ns I J-now it 

To whom should I si) all this if not to )oa? I think 
— but It IS immodest to sa) so— that our characters re 
scmhle each other lot instance both of ns are brave 
and neither distress nor contempt has been able to turn 1 
ns from the path a%hicb wo recognised as the right path i 
iVnd both of us have kmowm in us around us many 
a truth the darrhng splendour of which few of our 
contemporaries have perceived — we hope for humanity 
and sil ently, offer ourscl\ca_jD__6acnficG_for, it -Jo- 
we not? 

Have you good nows of the Wagners? For three 
)cars I have heard nothing of tlicm They too have 
forsaken me I knew for long that Wagner would sepa 
rate from tno as soon as ho should hav 0 iccogniscd tho 
difference of our efforts lJia\o_bcen told that ho_vvrites 
against me Let him _al l m eans inust^bo_uscd,to_bring 
the truCh to light I I think of himjvijh ji lasting grati 
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tude, for I owe him some of the strongest incitements 
towards spiritual liberty Madame Wagner, as you 
know, IS the most sympathetic woman whom I have met 
But our relations are ended, and assuredly I am not the 
man to resume them It is too late 

“Eeceive, dear friend, who aie a sister to me, the 
■.'salutation of a young old man to whom life has not been 
‘bruel, althoug*h it has come about that he desires to die 

He lived, nevertheless. Paul Eee came to see him, 
read to him, and succeeded in distracting his thoughts 
The weather, which had tned him so severely, grew 
warmer, and the snow, which had dimmed his eyesight, 
melted Peter Gast, living as in the previous year at 
Venice, steadily wrote and called to him. In the middle 
of February he felt, with surpnse, a reawakening of 
strength , his desires, his curiosities returned to him, 
and he set out at once. 

He stayed for a month on the shores of Lake Garda, at 
Biva, and the improvement in his letters gave his rela- 
tives some hope On the 13th of March he was at 
Venice from that day the end of this crisis and his 
convalescence must be dated 

He had not yet loved Italy. What parts of it did he 
know ? The Lakes but their somewhat oppressive 
tepidity was ill-suited to him, and he did not relish 
their over-soft harmonies Naples and its Gulf but he 
was repelled by the Neapolitan crowd , the splendour of 
the spectacle had no doubt conquered, but it had scarcely 
charmed him No intimate union had been established 
between this dazzling scenery and his spiritual passions 
But from the first moment he yielded to the fascination 
of Venice In Venice he found, at a glance, without 
effort, what his Greek masters Homer, Theogms, 
Thucydides had formerly given him the senslition of 
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a Incid intellect, which lived withont dreams or scruples 
Against dreams against scruples, against the prestige ol 
a romantic art ho had been fightingjor foim jears The 
bcaaty of Venice was his deliverance He remembered 
His agonies and smiled at himself Had ho not flattered 
himself in supposing that he was the most wretched ol 
men ? "VYhat man who Buffered has not had this thoughti 
this childish conceit? 

‘When a first dawn of assuagement of recovery 
supervenes he wrote “then wo ungratefully humiliate 
the pndo which formerly made us beat our sorrow wo 
deal with ourselves liLcnaivo simpletons — as if something 
unique had happened to us I Again w e look around at 
men and at nature with desire the tempered lights of 
hfo recomfort us again health plays its magical tncks 
with us Wo contemplate the spectacle as if wo were 
transformed benevolent and still fatigued In this con 
dition one cannot hear music without weeping ' 

Peter Gast attended him with touching kindness 
Ho accompanied him m his walks read to him played 
him hiB favourite music At this period Fnednch 
Nietzsche hked Chopin above all musicians ho dis 
covered a daring affrccdom of passion in bis rhapsodies 
which IS seldom the gift of German art Doubtless 
we must think of Chopin in reading those last words 

In this condition one cannot hear music wuthout 
weeping ’ 

Peter Gaat also played the part of secretary, for 
Nietzsche had recovered his ardour for work Day by 
day he dictated his ihoughts He chose immediately 
the title for a new collection (he gave up the idea 
qaiokly) L Omhra di Vene^ta Indeed did he not owe 
to the presence of Venice this nehness this force this 
subtlety of his mind ? He essayed new researches Was 
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it true, as he had written, that a cold calculation „ of 
interest determines the actions of men ? that a mean 
desire for safety, for ease, foi happiness, had created 
that excessive beauty to which Venice stands witness ^ 
Venice is unique , nevertheless, she exists and must be 
explained A spiritual portent must explain the physical 
marvel What, then, are the hidden springs which 
determine our acts^ Life, Schopenhauer used to say, 
IS a pure WHl to Live , every being desires to persevere 
in being We may go further, thinks Friedrich Nietzsche, 
and say that life aspires ever to extend and surpass 
itself Its desiie is, not conservation, but growth, a 
principle of conquest and of exaltation must be linked 
to its essence. How is this principle to be formulated^ 
Nietzsche did not yet know, but the idea was with him, 
and importunate. He felt that he was on the eve of a 
discovery, on the threshold of an unknown world ; and 
he wrote, or dictated, to his fnend 

“ Actions aie nevei what they appear to be We have 
had such difficulty m learning that external thmgs_ are 
not what they appear to us Well, it is the same with 
the internal woild • Deeds are m reality ‘ something 
other’ more we cannot say of them, and all deeds aie 
essentially unknown ” 

In July he tried the waters of Marienbad He lived 
in a little mn, situated opposite the wood, where he 
walked all the length of the day. 

” I am absorbed, and excavate zealously in my moial * 
mines,” he wrote to Peter Gast, “and it seems to me 
that I have become an altogether subterranean being 
it seems to me, at this moment, that I have found a 
passage, an opening , a hundred times I shall be thus 
persuaded and then deceived.” 
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In September be wah at ^catlmbtlrp ho geemed to bo 
m a joj/al and tilknluc humour, hi*? sister Lisbolh 
recognised on hi? (ace that cxprc«:«ion of cheerful eucet 
nc s Tshich denotes good mental work n plcnilndo and an 
nfliux of thoughts On Iho 8th of October, femng Iho 
fogs he dc-^cended tov ards Italj He Btopi>cd at Stresa 
on the shore of the Lake ‘Nfaggiorc But the climate did 
not agree wlh his ntiacg and unsettled lus mcditntion«» 
It avas with (error that he rrcogni«;cd once more that the 
tjranti} of external influences held him at its merej 
ITc look fnpht could he if he h\ed always in a state 
of Euffenng express Iho c mmnnLrable ideas plnloso 
phical and lyrical winch pres cd on him ? lo acquire 
health avas ho thought his fint dut} lie left Strosa 
and (ravelled towards Sorrento 
Genoa was on his road and there he stopped The 
place charmed him at first eight Ita people were 
vigorous fniga) and gaj the temperature inl^oacinber 
almost that of pummer In Genoa was combined the 
double energy of mountain and of FI's Nietzsche liked 
those tobu'^t palaces that stood athwart tho little streets 
Such monuments had been rai'^cd hj Corsair merchants 
to their OUT! glorj b^ men avhosc instincts were fettered 
bj no ecniples And hiG aisionarj spint cvol ed them 
for ho stood in need of those Italians of a fonner time 
who were so lucid bo grasping and who hod in them bo 
little of tho Clinstian who lied to others but were frank 
towards them elves witliout sophistr) Ho needed them 
m order to repress that romantic reacno which was not 
to bo extinguished in him Hoj^lc'^ircd liko^BousscaUjj^a 
return to nature But Bousscan s Liiropo wn? one thing 
5n3~*IiiCfzsc^ s npythor _ It ouaseaiLa -offended -against 
the sentiments of pict} aj^^amst human B}mpathy 
against goodness Nietzsches was a sluggish Europe 
under the domination of tho herd and it offended 
ngains^ other Bentimcnla verj different too, was the 
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oppressed nature which he exalted and m which he 
sought the cure and the refreshment of his soul 
He wished to make a stay at G-enoa After some 
trouble he found a perfect home a garret, with a very 
good hed, at the top of a staircase of a hundred and 
four steps, in a house which looked out on a path so steep 
and stiff that no one passed that way, and that grass grew 
between the paving stones Sahta delle Battistme, 8 
He arranged his hfe in a manner as simple as his ’ 
domicile, and thus realised one of his many dreams 
Often he used to say to his mother “ How do the 
common people live ? I would hke to live like them ” 
His mother would laugh “ They eat potatoes and 
greasy meat , they dnnk bad coffee and alcohol . " 

Nietzsche sighed “Oh, those Germans*”-' In his 
Genoese house, with its poor inmates, customs were 
different His neighbours lived soberly He imitated 
them and ate sparely , his thought was quicker and 
livelier He bought a spirit lamp, and, under his land- 
lady’s teaching, learnt how to prepare his own risotto, 
and fry his own artichokes He was popular in the big 
house When he suffered from headaches, he had many 
visitors, full of concern for him. “ I need nothing,” he 
would say, simply ” Sono contento ” 

In the evening, in order to rest his eyes, he would he 
stretched out on his bed, without light in the room “It 
IS poverty,” opined the neighbours , “the German pro- 
fessor is too poor to burn candles ” He was offered 
some he was giateful, smiled, and explained the cir- 
cumstances They called him 11 Santo, zl piccolo Santo 
He knew it, and it amused him “ I think,” he wrote, 

“ that many among us, with their ^abstemious, regular 
habits, their kindliness and their clear sense, would, were 
they transported into the semi-barbansm of the sixth to 
the tenth centuries, be levered like Saints ” He con- 
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An intlrp^nflrner whirl) oT’ ndr no oni n inollifird 
\i*iIo4 prdr n pndf* which dot. no' dirclnrfc jtrclf Mi>on 
o'hcrp: jt dcv "5 not cnv} lluir Jiononn nr their 

ptramn « nnd ii nhlo to rtnnd the te t of raocterj A 
hphl rlccp, A fm nnd ivicrfiil l>nnn^ no nlcohol, no 
iliu-lnoir or pnnc<‘ly friendship , neither 'i\onicn nor 
new pijv'rp no honour? no cxccp with Fopenor 

Ttnnd«5 in default nf them tlie rimple |>lop]e (one cm 
not di pf nFC with them to reo tli?'ni in lo conleniplile n 
rvne md powerful ^rpetnlion) , the di*:hc'‘ whicli nre 
rao ♦ m lip jn.pired and if po 'iilde prrporrd b\ one- 
rclf nnd which do no* hrinp ni into conticl with the 
pmd) and hp pnncl inp nhldt 
] or 1 ncdncl) Niet^^rehe health % n n fnnlo po 
re Sion and the more preooun in that it miint lie 
iDce mtiv contjutrtd Jot nnd rrconqticnd I \cr) 
faxounhle da) made Inin feel that Fiirpnee a; Inch con 
Rtitulci the hnppinc''s of conaalercenl 
On jumpmp from Ins iK'd ht « quipped himvlf htufTcd 
into his pouch n hmidle of unit s, a !>ook nomo fruit nnd 
hrrad nnd then f 'arted out on llio road ' Aa noon na tho 
run H nsen, he wrote I to a rolitar) rock near the 
wnaca and he out on it beneath rn) unihrella motionless 
na n lirard with nothinp htfore me bnl the sea nnd tho 
pure rk) ^Jhcre lie \ otild remain fora loiip time till 
th^' acr) Inst houn of the la ih^^ht 3 or these houra 
vero kmdl) lo tho e v cak. o)e ol bin lhal were ho 
often deprived of h[,lit nnd ro often hlindcd by it — lliosi 
menaced c)(r, the least of who'^e io)s was a delight 

'Uero IS the pea ho wrote ' hero wo may forget tho 
toam Thougli its Jiells an- rtill ringing the Angclus 
— that Bad and fooliBh jot r\ cot sound at the parting of 
day and night— only another minute! ^ow all is hushed I 
There lioB the broad ocean pale and glittering but it 
cannot speak. The sk) is glistening in its eternal muto 
«5 
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evening glory, m red, yellow, gieen lines; it cannot 
speak eitkei. The small cliffs and crags, projecting into 
the sea as though tiying to find the most lonely spot 
not any of them can speak This eternal muteness 
which suddenly oveicomes us is beautiful and awful , it 
makes the heait swell. 

How often*" has he celcbiated this hour, when, as he 
says, the humblest fisherman “lows with golden oais ” 
Then he collected the fiuits of the day, he wuote the 
thoughts which had come to him, clothed m the form and 
the music of then w'oids. He continued the researches 
which he had begun at Venice What is human energy? 
What IS the drift of its desires ^ How are the disorders 
of its history, the quagmiie of its manners, to be ex- 
plamed^ He now knows the answer, and it is this, that the 
same cruel and ambitious force thrusts man against man, 
and the ascetic against himself. Nietzsche had to analyse 
and to define this force m order to direct it , this was the 
problem W'^hich he set himself, and he was confident that 
he would one day resolve it. Willingly he compared 
himself to the great navigators, to that Captain Cook 
who for three months navigated the coral-reefs, fathom- 
Ime in hand In this year 1881, his hero was the 
Genoese, Christopher Columbus, who, when no land had 
yet appeared, recognised on the waves meadow grasses 
which had been earned into the open sea by some un- 
known liver, the waters of which were milky and still 
free from salt 

“ Whither do we wish to go “ he wrote “ Do we 
long to cross the sea ? Whith^* does this powerful 
desire urge us which we value above all our other 
passions ^ Why this mad flight towards that place 

The Dawn of Devy, p 301 Tins passage is taken from Miss 
Johanna Volz’s translation London T Fishei Unwin 
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where o\orj siin has hitherto sun} and perished * WjH 
thej perlnps one da}, relate of us that we nl'JO Bteered 
westward Iiopmg to reach an unknown India but that 
it was our fate to suffer slnpwrcck on the Infinite? Or 
else my brothers orcl'^c? 

Isictrscho liked this I^Tical page, ho placed it at the 
end of Ins book ns n final hjrnn Wnint other book 
ho avroto concludes awth an Or rise? 

By the end of Tanuarj ho had finished his work But 
he was not able to ro-copj his manneenpt his hand was 
too nervous bis eyesight too weak Ho sent it on to 
Peter Cast On the 13th of March the copy was rcadj 
and Isictzschc announced it to the publisher 

‘Hero IS the manuscript from which I find it hard 
to part Now hurrj hurrj hurry! I shall leave 
Genoa as soon ns the hook is out and till then I shall 
hvo on cinders Be quick hurry up the printer I Can t 
ho give jou a wntlcn promise that b^ the end of April 
at the latest I shall have m> book m hand ready 
complete? JIj dear Herr Schmeitzner, let us all for 
this once do our best The contents of mj book are so 
important! It is a matter involving our honour that it 
bo faulty m nothing that it come into the world worthy 
and stainless I conjure you do that for rao no adver 
tismg I could tell }oa a great deal more about it but 
JOU will bo able to understand it all by yourself when 
jou bavo read my book 

The publisher read the manuscript but understood 
it ill ho displayed fio enthusiasm In Apnl Nietzsche 
still at Genoa was still waiting for his proofs Ho 
had hoped to snrpnfle his fnends by despatching an 
unospcctcd pieco of work and had said nothing to 
anjono Peter Gast excepted At last ho renounced 
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the pleasure of having a seciet “Good news'” he 
wrote to his sister “A new hook, a big book, a 
decisive book ' I cannot think of it without a hvely 
emotion ” In May, he rejoined Peter Gast in a 
village of Venetia, Eecoaro, at the foot of the Alps 
His impatience grew every day The delays of his 
publisher prevented him from clearing up the new 
thoughts which already pressed hard on him 

The Dawn of Day this was the title which he finally 
selected appeared at the most unfavourable time of 
the year, in July 
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THE LATOUR OF ZARATnCSTRA 

I 

The Conception of the Eternal Eetiirn 

rninDRioii >tiCTZSciTr rcpartlcd The Dawn of Bay as 
the exerci'50 of a con\alcscont who amuses liiiiiself “aith 
desires and ideas and finds m each a niahcious or a 
delightful pleasure It Iiid been a game ■ahicU must 
have an end I must now choose from among these 
half perccned ideas he thought I must lay hold of one 
express it in its full forco and close inj jears of retreat 
and hesitation In times of peace ho had written 
the man of warlike instinct turns against himself 
Hardly done with his combats ho sought a new occasion 
for battle 

He had remained up to mid July in Venctia on the 
low’cr slopes of the Italian Alps He had to seek a cooler 
refuge Ho had not forgotten those high Alpine valleys 
which had given him two jeara earlier in his ill health a 
respite and a rapid joy Ho went up towards them and 
installed himself in a rustic fashion m the Engadinc at 
Sils Maria Ho hadj for ono franc a day a room m a 
peasant bouse a noighbounng inn furnished him with 
Ins meals Passers by were rare and Nietzsche when ho 
found himself m talkative humour used to visit tho 
curd or the schoolmaster These good people always 
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iemen^?red this very singular German professor who 
was so learned, so modest, and so good 

He was then reflecting on the problems of natuialistic 
philosophy Spencer’s system had just come into vogue. 
Friedrich Nietzsche despised this cosmogony which 
affected to supplant Christianity and yet remained m 
submission to it Spencer ignored Providence, yet 
believed in progress He preached the reahty of a 
conceit between the movements of things and the 
aspirations of humanity He preserved the Christian 
harmonies m a God-less universe. Friednch Nietzsche 
had been a pupil at more virile schools; he heard 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, Spinoza, Goethe, thinkers who 
with a calm regard could study Nature without seeking 
in her some assent to their longings He remained 
obedient to these masters, and he felt giovung and 
ripening in him a great and a new idea 

We can divine from his letters the emotion with 
which he was seized. He needed to be alone, and 
energetically defended his solitude Paul Eee, who 
admired The Dawn, wished to go to him and tell him 
so Friedrich Nietzsche learnt this and was m despair. 

“ Mt good Lisbeth,” he wrote to his sister, “ I 
cannot make up my mind to telegraph to Eee not to 
come Nevertheless, I must consider him an enemy 
who comes to interrupt my summer’s work, my work in 
the Bngadine, that is to say my duty itself, my ‘ one 
thing necessary ’ A man here, in the middle of all these 
thoughts which gush out from all sides within me it 
] would be a terrible thing, and if I cannot defend my 
' solitude better, I leave Europe for ifiany years, I swear 

'/ it ' I have no more time to lose ” 

? 

Fiaulem Nietzsche forewarned Paul Eee, who aban- 
doned his project ^ 
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At lengUi ho tho idea, the presenty^^t of, 

\jhich had agitated him^with Buch violence *600 day 
when he A\a3 going across the wood of Sils Mana as far 
as Silvaplana ho sat down not far from Surlci at tho 
foot of a p}ramidal rock at this moment and in this 
place ho conceived the EtemaJ^J^ptum He thought 
Time whose duration is infinite, must bring back from 
period to penod nn identical disposition of things 
This IB necessary therefore it is nccessaiy that all 
things return In a number of dajs that is unforeseeable 
immense yet limited a man like to me in everything 
myself in fact seated in tho shade of this rock will again 
find in this very place this very idea And this very idea 
will bo rediscovered by this man not once only but an 
infimto number of times, for this movement which bnngs 
things back is infinite therefore we mu st thro w, all 
hope aside and_thmk resolutely ^o^cdcstioi-world will 
reccivcjnen jiQ.hettrr fnturc-wall.consoleJhem^ We ore 
the shadows of a blind and monotonous nature the 
pnsoners of every moment But beware! t his r edoubt . 
able idea which forbids hope ennobles and exalts every 1 
minute of our lives the moment is no longer a passing; 
thing if it come back eternally the least thing is an/* 
eternal monument endowed with infinite value and if 
the word ‘ divine has any sense, divine Let every 
thing return ceaselessly he wrote it is the eVreme 
rapproohemeni of a world of becoming with a world of 
being siimimi of meditation * 

The emotion of the discovery was so strong that he 
wepFlind remained for a long time bathed jn tears So 
his effort Had not'been m~vam Without weakening 
before reality, withcjjit withdrawing from pessimism but 
on the contrary leading the pessimistic idea to its final 
consequences Nietzsche had discovered this doc tnne of | 
the_BQtum,_wbich by_coTifernTig_jeteimtycm Jhejmo^ \ 
* This formula ib given m the Wxlle zur Macht paragraph 206 
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fngitivK^ngs, lestoies in each of them the lyrical power, 
!the religioui value necessary to the soul. In a few lines 
he formulated the idea, and dated it “ the beginning of 
August, 1881, at Sils-Maria, 6,500 feet above the sea and ‘ 
far more than that above all human things ' ” 

He lived for some weeks in a condition of rapture and 
of anguish no doubt the mystics knew similar emotions, 
and their vocabulary suits his case. He expenenced a 
divine pride , but simultaneously recoiled in fear and 
trembling, like those prophets of Israel before God 
receiving from Him the function of their mission The 
unhappy man, who had been so wounded by life, faced 
With an mdescribable honor the perpetuity of the 
Betum It was an insupportable expectation, a torment, 
but he loved this toiment, and he forced this idea of the 
Eternal Beturn on himself as an ascetic does martyrdom 
“ Lux mea crux,” he wrote in his notes, “ crux mea lux ’ 
Light my cross, cross my light * ” His agitation, which 
time did not appease, became extreme He grew 
alarmed, for he was not unaware of the danger which 
lay over his life 


“ On my honzon thoughts rise, and what thoughts • ” 
he wrote to Peter Gast on the 14th of August ‘'I did not 
suspect anything of this kind I say no more of it, I 
wish to maintam a resolute calm Alas, my friend, 
presentiments sometimes cross my mind It seems to 
me that I am leading a very dangerous life, for my 
machine is one of those which may go smash ’ The 
intensity of my sentiments makes me shudder and laugh 
-twice already I have had to stay in my room, and 
■ for a ridiculous reason, my eyes we|^e inflamed, why? 
Because while I walked I had cried too much , not 
sentimental tears, but tears of joy, and I sang and said 
idiotic things, being full of a new idea which I must 
proffer to men ...” 
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Then ho conceived a nou tnnk All tlmt^vic had 
hitherto done v\a hut an nvvlvard 0x7 nment or 
roBcarch , the time vms come when he rhould erect thq 
struct lire of Jus work. Of wliat work? He hesitated 
his pfts ns an artist, as a cntic ns a philosopher Bodaced 
him in variour directions Should lie put his doctnno in 
the fonn of ar^slcm? }\o it wm a symbol and must 
ho surrounded with poetry and rh^thin Could he not 
renew that forgotten fonn wlncli v as created h^ the 
thlnl ers of the most ancient Greece ? Lucretius had 
handed down the model I nedrich Nietrsclio welcomed 
this idea it would plea c him to translate his conception 
of nature into poetic langna^jC into musical and measured 
prose Ho Fought and his desire for a rh}thmical 
language for a living and as it v ere palpable form 
suggested a nev thought to him could lie not introduce 
at the centre of hi vsorl a human and prophetic figure 
a hero? A name occurred to him /arathustra Jhc 
Persmu apostle, the mystagoguo of fire. A title a eiib 
title four line { rapid!} wTittcn announced tho poem 


ftriDDAY AND LTLUNITl 
Sign of a Nao Life 

Zarathustra horn on the borders of Lake Urumijah 
left his country when thirtj >cars old went towards tho 
province of Ana and in ten 3 cars of solitude composed 
the Zend Avesta 

Henceforward hgj wall s and meditations were no 
longer solitary Pnedneh Nietzsche never ceased to 
hear and gather the words of Zarathustra In three 
distiches of a soft and almost tender seduction he tells 
how this companion entered into his life 
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\ Sils~Mai la 

I Bat there waiting — ^waiting foi nothing, 

I Enjoying, beyond good and evil, now 
( The hght, now the shade , theie was only 
J ' The day, the lake, the noon, time without end 
Then, my friend, suddenly one became two— 

And Zaiathustia passed by me 

Tn September tbe weather suddenly became cold and 
snowy Fiiediich Nietzsche had to leave the Engadme, 


The intemperate weather had tried him , he lost his 
exaltation, and a long period of depression set in He 
constantly thought of the Eternal Return, but now, 
having lost courage, he only felt a honor of it “ I have 
lived again through the days at Basle,” he wrote to Petei 
Gast “ Over my shoulder death looks at me ” His 
complaints are biief , a word is enough to let us divine 
the abysses Thrice^ during these weeks of September 
and October, he was tempted to suicide _ Whence came 
this temptation ^ It was not that he wished to avoid 
suffering , he was brave Did he then wish to prevent the 
rmn of his intellect ^ This second hypothesis is perhaps 
the true one 

He stopped at Genoa The damp winds and the lower- 
ing skies of the capncious autumn continued to try him 
He bore impatiently with the absence of light. A melan- 
choly of another kind complicated his trouble The Dawn 
of Day had had no success The critics had ignored the 
work, his friends had read it with difficulty , Jacob Burck- 
hardt had expressed a polite but prudent judgment 
“Certain parts of your book,” he wrote, “I read like 
an old man, with a feeling of vertigo^’ Eiwm Rohde, 
the dearest, tbe most esteemed, had not acknowledged 
the receipt of the book Friedrich Nietzsche wrote to 
him from Genoa on October 21st i 
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* Deati old FniEST) —No doubt some crabarassment 
dclajs jou I pray jou m all sincerity not to ^ntcl 
There v ill bo no change in our mutual sentiments I 
cannot bear to think that m sending a book to a fnend 
I exercise upon him a sort of pressure "^Tiat matters 
a book ! What I haic still to do matters more — or "why 
should I live? The moment is bitter I suffer much 
Cordially jour F N 

Erwan Rohde did not answer c\cn this letter How 
explain the want of success of The Bawn * Doubtless 
it IS a very old story the constant the universal the 
UTctnediabjo^_^misadventnrc_o^hc_ unrecognised genius 
because be is a genius a no\eIt) a surpnse and a 
scandal Ncacrthcless'^o' may perhaps grasp some" 
definite reasons Nietzsche since he had withdrawn 
from the Wagnerian circle liad no more friends and ft 
group of friends is the most indispensable intermediary 
between a great mind which is trying its skill and the 
mass of the public He is alone before unknown readers 
who aro disconcerted by his incessant vanations Ho 
hopes that the lively form of his work will capture and 
conquer them But e\en the form is unfavourable No 
book bas so difficult an address as a collection of apbor 
isms and brief thoughts The reader must give all his 
attention to every page and decipher an enigma lassi 
tudo comes quickly Besides it is probable that a 
German public with little feeling for the art of prose, 
unskilful in grasping its features accustomed to slow 
and sustained effort was ill prepared to understand this 
unforeseen work 

November was fijie Fnednch Nietzsche recovered his 
spirits I lift myself above my disasters he wrote 
He wandered over the mountains of the Genoese coast, 
he returned to the rocks on which had come to him the 
prose- of The Dawn Such was the mildness of the 
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weather that he could bathe in the sea “ I feel so iich, 
so proud,” ho wiote to Peter Gast, aliogebhei pn?ictpe 
Do? la I miss only you, dear friend, you and your music ' ” 

Since the lepiesentations of the Nihchniffcn at Bay- 
reuth that IS, for five ycais Piiecliich Nietzsche had 
depnved himself of music. Gave mitsicani f he T^Tote 
He feared that if he abandoned himself to the delight in 
sound he would be iccaptuied by the magic of Wag- 
nerian ait But he was finally dcliveied from these fears 
His fiiend Peter Gast had played him, in dune, at 
Pecoaio, songs and choruses which he had amused 
himself in composing on the epigrams of Goethe. Paul 
Eee had said one day, “ No modem musician w'ould be 
capable of putting to music such slight veises ” Peter 
Gast had taken up the challenge and won, thought 
Nietzsche, who w^as lavished by the vnacity of the 
rhythm "Pciseveie,” he advised his fiiend , “wmik 
against Wagner the, musician, as_I w'oik agamst Wagner 
the philosopher Let us try, Bee, J’^ou and I, to free Ger- 
many If you succeed in finding a music suited to the 
\ universe of Goethe (it does not exist) , you will have done 
a great thing” This thought reappears in each of his 
letters His fnend is at Venice, he is at Genoa, and he 
hopes that this wintei Italy will inspire in them both, 
''the two uprooted Germans, a new metaphysic and a new 
j music 

He took advantage of his improved health to go to the 
theatre. He listened to the Semziamis of Bossim, and 
four times to the Juliette of Bellini One evening he 
was curious to hear a Piench work, the author being 
nnknowxi to him : 

“ Hun ah l dear friend,” he wrote to Peter Gast, 
“ another happy discovery, an opera of Georges Bizet 
(who is he, then?), Carmen. It is hke a story of Meri- 
mee’s, clever, powerful, sometimes touching A -true 
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French talent which Wagner has not misguided, a frank 
disciple of Berlioz I almost think that Carmen is 
the best opera which exists As long as we lueitwiU 
remain in all the repertoires of Europe 

Tho discovery of Carmen was the event of his winter 
Many times he spoke of it many times ho returned to it 
when ho heard this frank and impassioned music ho felt 
better armed against “the romantic seductions which were 
always powerful in his soul Carme 7 i dehvers me he 
was to write 

« * » * « 

Fncdnch Nietzsche again found the happiness which 
he had enjoyed m tho preceding year a like happmess 
but sustained by a graver kmd of emotion the full mid 
day of his thought rose after the dawn Towards tho end 
of December he passed a cnsis and surmounted it A 
sort of poem m prose commemorated this cnsis We 
will translate it here It is the consequence of his 
meditations of those examinations of conscience which 
he used to wnte down as a young man each Saint 
Sylvester s Day 

For the New Year — I still live I still think I must 
still live for I must still think Sum ^cqgt^ ^ 

erqo This is the day upon which every one is per- 

mitted to express hv^ desire and hia dearest thought I 
too shall then express the mner wish which I form to 
day and say what thought I take to heart this year 
before all other — what thought I have chosen as the 
reason guarantee and sweetness of my life to cornel 
I wish toj^ eaclb day to see in_aU^things necessity as a 
beaut y— thus shall I bo one those jvho make things 
beautiful Ajmrfatt let that be henceforward my love 1 
I do not wisETto^gO"^ battle against the hideous I do 
not %vish to accuse I do not even wish to accuse the 
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accusers. To ave 7 1 on/y gaze, let that be my sole negation 
In a word, I wish to be, in every circumstance, a Yea- 
Sayer»” 

The thirty days of January passed without a cloud 
appearing in the sky. He was to dedicate to this fine 
month, as a sign of gratitude, the fourth book of the 
Gay Science, which he entitled Sanctus Januarius , an 
admuable book rich in critical thought, in intimate 
refinements, and from the first to the last line dominated 
by a sacred emotion Amo? fati 

Tn Pebruary Paul Eee, passing through Genoa, stayed 
some days with his friend, who showed him his favourite 
walks and brought him to those rocky creeks “ where in 
some SIX hundred years, some thousand years,” he wrote 
gaily to Peter Gast, “ they will raise a statue to the 
author of The Daw?i ” Then Paul Eee went on to 
Eome, where Prauleiu von Meysenbug was waiting for 
him He had a curiosity to penetrate into the Wag- 
nerian world there, which was greatly excited in expecta- 
tion of Paisifal, it was in July, at Bayreuth, that 
the Christian mystery was to be presented Priedrich 
Nietzsche did not wish to accompany Paul Eee, and 
the approaching perfoimance of the Paisifal only made 
his ardour for work the more active. Had he not 
he, too a great work which he must ripen ^ Had he 
not to write his anti-Ghristian mystery, his poem of the 
Eternal Eeturn^ It was his constant thought It 
procured hnn a happiness, thanks to which he could 
recall with less torturing regret the master of by-gone 
days Eichard Wagner seemed very far and very near, 
very far as regards his ideas, but what are ideas worth 
to a poet^ Very near m sentiments, desires, lyrical 
emotion , and were not these the essential things ^ All 
disaccord between poets is only a question of shades, for 
they inhabit the same universe, they work with 'a like 
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heart to give a significance and a supremo value to tho 
movements of the human soul Beading this page which 
Nietzsche then wrote it is easier to understand tho 
condition of his mind 

Biellar Friendship — Wo wore fnends and we have 
become strangers to each other Ah jes but it la well 
so and we wish to hide nothing to disguise nothing 
from one another we have nothing to be ashamed of 
Wo arc two ships each with a bourne and a way By 
chance we liavo crossed paths wo have made holiday 
together — and then our two good ships have so tran 
quilJy reposed in the one port and under the samo 
sun that it seemed as though they bad both attained 
their bourne But tho all powerful force of our 
mission has driven us afresh towards divers seas and 
suns — and perhaps wo shall not meet or recognise one 
another ogam tho divers seas and suns will have 
transformed us ! We had to become strangers a 
reason the more whj we should mutually respect our 
selves 1 No doubt there cvists a far off, invisible and 
prodigious cj cl c which gives a common law to our little 
divagations let us uplift ourselves to this thought 1 But 
our life IS too short our vision too feeble we must 
content ourselves with this sublime possibility And if 
we must bo enemies upon earth, m spite of all wo believe 
in our stellar fncudship 

What form did tho poetical exposition of the Eternal 
Eetum then take in his soul? We do not know 
Nietzsche did not care to talk about his work he liked 
to complete it befmre making announcements However 
ho wished that his friends should know the new move 
ment in which his thought was engaged He addressed 
to Brauiein von Meysenbug a letter in which Wagner 
was f/eated without deference then he added a mys 
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tenons enough promise* “If I am not illusioncd as to 
my futiiie, it is by my woik that what is best in the 
woik of Wagnei will be continued and bore, peihaps, is 
the comical side to the adventure ” 

^ it ^ 

At the beginning of spimg Friedrich Nietzsche, follow- 
ing out a capiicc, made a haigain wuth the captain of an 
Italian sailing vessel bound for Messina and crossed the 
Mediterranean The passage was a teniblc one, and he 
was sick to death But his stay was at first happy he 
wrote verses, a pleasure which he had not knowm for 
several years They aie impromptus and epigrams, per- 
haps inspired by those Gocthean sallies w'hich Peter Gast 
had put to music Nietzsche then sought for a corner of 
nature and of humanity favourable to the production of 
Ins great work* Sicil}', “ Curb of the w'orld where Happi- 
ness has her habitation,” as old Homer teaches, struck 
him as an ideal refuge, and, suddenly forgetting that he 
could not bear the heat, he decided to stay m Messina 
for the whole summer. Some days of sirocco, towards 
the end of April, prostrated him, and he prepared for 
departure It was m these circumstances that he received 
a message from Fraulem von Meysenbug, who urged 
him vei*y keenly to stop at Home. Kome was a natural 
stage on his journey, and he accepted Why was 
Fraulem von Meysenbug thus insistent^ We know 
This excellent woman had never been resigned to the 
unhappiness of the fnend whose destiny she had vainly 
sought to sweeten She knew the delicacy, the tender- 
ness of his heart, and often wished to find him a com- 
pamon, had he not written to her, “I tell j^ou in 
confidence, what I need is a good woman In the 
spring of this year she thought that she had found her * 

This intimate history has nevei been. Irnown except to a 
people, who are now, for the most part, out of our ken Two women 
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THE LIE 
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he IS the most 
and, for those 


sensitive, the most affectionate friend, 
•ho know him, the thought of his soli- 
tary hfe is a s’Ource of sadness Miss Salome dis- 
played a great enthusiasm and longing , she 

declared that shi' ^elt vowed to a spiritual share in such 
a hfe and that wished to make Nietzsche’s ac- 
quaintance. In poiicert with Paul Eee, who, it seems, 
had known her f 01 ^ longer time, and also appreciated her, 
Fiaulem von wrote to Friedrich Nietzsche 

He arrived he koaid the praises of Miss Lou sung, 
she was a woman elevated feeling, shrewd and brave , 
intransigent in research and in affirmation , a heroine 

her childhood , it was the promise of 
agreed to see her One morning, at 
IS presented to him and conquered him 
at once He had forgotten, during his long months of 
meditation, the pl}asuie of being listened to and of talking 
“ The young Euse^^^ ” 

letters) listened Jeliciously She spoke little, but her 
calm look, her ass^^®*^ gentle movements, her least 
words, left no douP ^^® quickness of her mind and 


m the manner of 
a great life He 
St Peter’s, she w; 


singular quahty of 
long conversations 


to the presence of|^ soul Very quickly, perhaps at first 
sight, Nietzsche hp®^ ^lei “ There’s a soul,” he said to 
Fraulem von MeV^eubug, “which has made a little 
body for itself wilj^ ^ breath jMiss Salome did not 
let herself be thu}’ ©uticed Nevertheless, she felt the 

the man who talked to her , she had 
with him, and the violence of his 
thought troubled hp^ ®’^®^ fier sleep The adventure 
it was m fact a commenced at once 

A. few days afte^ this first inter vie IMiss Salome 
and her mother h'ff' Eome The two philosophers, 
Nietzsche and Eee] ^*®^^ her,''] oth of them en- 

thusiasts for the y®ung girl Nietz che said to Eee 

“Da 1st erne Seele sich mit cmen Hauch eine Koipcrclien 

geschaffen hat ” 
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He added giavely ' “ In any case a return to the past 
IS moie likely tkan iinmobilily.” 

Friediich Nietzsche had not yet avowed his love , but 
he felt its foice and no longci resisted Only he feared 
to declare himself He begged Paul Eee to speak m his 
name, and withdrew. 

On the 8th of May, settled for some days in Basle, he 
saw the Overbecks and confided in them with a strange 
exaltation. A woman has come into his life ; it is a 

r 

happiness for him, it will benefit his thought, which 
wall henceforward be livelier, richer m its .shades and 
emotion Assuredly he would prefer not to many 
Miss Lou, he disdains all fleshly ties ; but perhaps 
he ought to give her his name for her protection against 
scandalmongers, and from this spintual union would be 
born a spiritual son the prophet Zarathustra He is poor, 
this is a vexation, an obstacle. But could he not sell all 
his future w^ork m a lump to some publisher for a con- 
siderable sum? He thought of doing so These out- 
bursts did not fail to trouble the Overbecks, who augured 
ill of a liaison so bizane and of an enthusiasm so ready. 

Friednch Nietzsche at last received Lou Salome’s 
reply she did not wish to maiTy. An unhappy love 
affair, which had ]ust crossed her life, left her, she said, 
Without strength to conceive and nourish a new affection 
She therefore refused Nietzsche’s offer But she was 
able to sweeten the terms of this refusal the only 
thing of which she could dispose, her friendship, her 
spiritual affection, she offered 

Fnedrich Nietzsche returned at once to Luceme He 
saw Lou Salome and pressed her to give a more favour- 
able reply , but the young girl repeated her refusal and 
her offer She was to be present in July at the Ba3ueuth 
festivals, from which Nietzsche wished to abstain She 
promised to rejoin him when they were over and to stay 
for some weeks at his side. She would then listen cto his 
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of the Thuiingian forests, Tantenburg, not far from 
Bayreuth, where all his friends weie to foiegather 
the Overbecks, the Seydlitzs, Gersdorff, Fraulein von 
Meysenhug, Lou Salom6, Lisbeth Nietzsche He alone 
was absent from the rendezvous At this moment a word 
from the master would peihaps have sufficed to hung 
him back , perhaps he waited for and hoped for this 
word Fraulem von Meysenhug wished to make an 
attempt at reconciliation she dared to name Nietzsche 
in Wagner’s presence Wagner told her to be silent and 
went out of the room banging the door. 

So Friedrich Nietzsche, who no doubt never knew of 
this overture, remained in those forests in which he had 
spent such hard days in 1876 How miserable he had 
then been and now how rich he was i He had repressed 
his doubts , a great thought animated his mind, a great 
affection his heart Lou Salomd had ]ust dedicated to 
him, as a sign of spiritual sympathy, a beautiful poem 

TO SOEROW 

Wer Tccmn d/ich den d/it e'i gr^ffen hast^ 

Wenn dn die einsten BhcTce aitf mchtest ^ 

Ich will mcTit flucliteuy wenn dit m'lch erfaesty 
Iclh glaitbe n/immeTy dass du mir vermchtestl 

Ich weisSy dm oh jedes JSrden — Dasem muss du gehuy 
Und mcJits hleibt imberuhit 'con dnr auf JEiden 
Das Leben ohne dnch — es ware schon, 

Und doch — cmch d/w hist worthy geleht zu werden 

Peter Gast, havmg read these verses, thought they 
were Nietzsche’s, who rejoiced over his error 

“ "Who that hath once been seized by thee can fly, if he hath felt 
thy grave looh turned on him ? I shall not sav^ myself, if thou takest 
me, I shall never believe thou dost naught but destroy Yea, thou 
must visit all that liveth upon earth, nothmg upon eaith can evade 
thy grip life without thee — it were beautiful, yet — thou too ait worthy 
to be hved ” . 
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“No ho wroto to him ‘this poetry 19 not by my 
band It la ouo of tho thinga ^vhich cxcrciso upon mo 
a tyrannical power I havo never been able to read it 
without tears, it has tho accent of a \oico which I inij^bt 
havo waited for, cvpcctcd smeo my childhood My 
fnend Lou, of whom you havo not jet heard, has written 
It Lou 15 the daughter of a Bussian general she 13 
twenty years old her mind is as piercing as an caglo 5 
vision sho has tho courago of a lion, and jet sho is a \cry 
fcminmo child, who perhaps will hardly h\e 

Ho re read his manuscript for tho last timo and sent it 
to tho pnntor Ho hesitated a littlo at tho moment of 
publishing this now collection of aphorisms His friends 
as bo know, would find fault with these too numerous 
volumes tbeso too brief cssajs these scarcely formed 
sketches Ho listened to them heard what they had to 
say answered them with an apparent good will No 
doubt his modesty was feigned ho could not bnng 
himself to bohevo that his essays short though thej 
were hia sketches which wero so weak m form were 
not worth being read 

He thought much of the Bajrcuth festivals hut he 
dissembled or only half avowed his regrets * I am well 
content that 1 cannot go ho wroto to Lou Salome 
“ And nevertheless if I could bo at your side in good 
humour to talk , if I could say m your ear this that 
well I could endure tho music of tho Parsifal (otherwise 
I could not) 

PaT&ifal triumphed Nietzsche mockingly welcomed 
tho newa “Long live CagUostro I ho wrote to Peter 
Gast The old enchanter has again had a prodigious 
success , tho old gentlemen sobbed 

The young Russian came to rejoin him as soon as 
the festivals wero over, Lisbeth Nietzsche accompanied 
her The two ladies installed themselves m the hotel 
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where !Fiiedrich Nietzsche awaited them, then he 
undeitook to initiate his fiiend. 

She had heard the Christian mystery at Bayreuth, the 
' history of human sorrow traversed like an ordeal and 
consoled at last by beatitude Friedrich Nietzsche taught 
I her a more tragic mystery : sorrow is our life and our 
' destiny itself , let us not hope to traverse it, let us accept 
it more entirely than the jChristians ever did * Let us 
espouse it , let us love it with an active love , let us be, 
like it, ardent and pitiless, hard to others as to our- 
' selves, cruel, let us accept it, brutal, let us accept it. To 
lessen it is to be cowardly, and let us meditate on the 
symbol of the Eternal Eeturn to practise our courage 
“ Unforgettable for me are those hours in which he re- 
vealed to me his thoughts,” wrote Miss Salomd “He 
confided them to me, as though they were a mystery 
■ unspeakably hard to tell , he only spoke of them in a low 
voice, with every appearance of the most profound horror 
And truly life had been for him such bitter suffenng that 
he suffered from the Eternal Eeturn as from an atrocious 
certainty ” That Miss Salome listened to these confes- 
sions with great intelligence and real emotion, the pages 
which she afterwards wrote assure us 
'j She conceived a brief hymn which she dedicated to 
> Friedrich Nietzsche 

I 

“As friend loves friend, 

So love I thee, life surprising! 

Do I weep or joy in thee, 

Givest thou me joy or suffering, 

I I love thee with thy joy and pam. 

/ And if thou must destroy me, 

I shall suffei, leavmg thee 

As the friend who teaieth himself from the arms of the 
fnend, 

I caress thee with my whole strength 
Hast thou no other joy for me ? 

So be it, I have still — thy suffermg.” c 
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Tncdnch Nietzsche, delighted with the gift wished to 
reply to it b> another gift Tor eight years he had 
forbidden bimsclf musical composition, which enervated 
and exhausted him He undertook to compose a sorrowful 
dithjramb on the verses of Miss Salomd This work 
was too moving and caused him great pain neuralgia 
crises of doubt barrenness and satiety Ho had to take to 
hia bed Even from Jus room ho addressed short notes to 
Lou Salomd. In bed, terrible attack I scorn life 
But theso weeks at Tautcuburg had their secret history 
of which we know little Lou SaIom6 writes Erau 
1cm Nietzsche was never the sincere friend of her 
brother he roused her cunosity but her passion her 
enthusiasm were onl} feigned and she w is often weaned 
b^ his ternblo agitation She wrote to Paul from 
whom Lraulcm Nictzscbo was surprised to receive a 
very singular message Your brother ho said * tires 
our friend shorten if it bo possible tho mcctmg 
AVo aro inclined to think that Fraulcin Nietzsche 
was jealous of this initiation which sho had not received 
jealous, too, of this joung Slav whose charm was tinged 
with mystery, and that we must take what she has to say 
with caution 

No doubt Nictzscbo alarmed Lou Salom6 by tho 
violcnco of hiB passions and by tho loftiness of his 
demands She had not foreseen in offenng to be his 
fnend, tho crises of a friendship ruder than a stormy 
love Ho demanded an absolute assent to each of his 
thoughts The joung girl refused such assent may tho 
intellect like tho heart, be given? Nietzsche could not 
brook her proud reserve, and reproached her, as though 
it were a fault for Jho independence which she wished to 
preserve A letter to Peter Gast gives us a glimpse into 
these disputes 

’* Lou remams another week with me he wrote, on 
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the 20th of August, fiom Tautenburg “ She is ilia most 
mtdlujcnt of all women. Every five flays a little tiagical 
scene arises between us All that I have wiitten to >ou 
about her is absuid, and not loss absurd, no doubt, than 
what I now write to you ” 

This somewhat cautious and reticent phrasing does not 
suggest that the hcait had escaped it.» captivity Lou 
Salome left Tautenburg, Eiieclrich Nietzsche continued 
to write letters to her, many of winch are known to us 
Ho confided his work and projects to Lou Salome ' he 
wished to go to Pans or Vienna to study the physical 
sciences and deepen his theory of the Eternal Itetuin , 
for it was not enough that it should be fascinating and 
beautiful, Nietzsche wished that it should be true. Thus 
we saw him, and always will sec him, hampered by his 
critical spirit when he pursues a lyrical inspiration, 
hampered by his lyrical genius when ho pursues a critical 
analysis. He related to her the happy success of the 
Htjmn to Lz/e which her verses had inspired, and 
which he was submitting to the judgment of his musical 
friends An orchestral conductor gave him hope of 
a hearing ready for hope as he was, he communicated 
the news “By this little path,” he writes, “we can 
reach posterity togeihe) all other paths remaining open ” 
On September 16th he wrote from Leipsic to Peter Gast 
“ Latest news on the 2nd of October Lou comes here , 
two months later we leave for Pans , and we shall stay 
there, perhaps for years Such are my projects ” 

His mother and sister blamed him, he knew it, ond 
their hostility did not displease him “All the virtues of 
Naumburg are agamst me,” he wro^e, “ it is well that 
it is so . . ” 

Two months later, the friendship was broken Perhaps 
t we may perceive what had happened Lou Salom6 came 
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to find Nictzscho at Lcip^ic, as she had promised but 
Paul Hlo accompauicd her Xo doubt sho wished 
Nietzsche to imderstand oucc and for all the nature of 
a irlC^;dshlp_^^hlcll>Asaa^al\^a>a^opcn- to him_frco not 
sla vish _a>inpathv,^not intellectual devotion Had sho 
well weighed the difiicnltics of such an enterprise the 
dangers of such an attempt? These two men were m 
lo^e with her What was her attitude between them 
Alay sho nfjfc have yielded, when she tried to keep them 
both by her, to some instinct perhaps an unconscious 
one of intUlLctual curiosity, of conquest and feminine 
domination? "Who can sa} who will ever know? 

Tnedneh Nietzsche became melancholy and suspicious 
One day bo imagined that lus companions talking to 
gether under their breath were laughing at him A piece 
of gossip reached him and upset his mind The story 
puerile though it be must be told Etc Nietzsche and 
Lou Salomd had been photographed together Lou 
Saloind and Ecc had said to Nietzsche Get into this 
child s cart we will hold the shafts it will bo a symbol 
of our union Nietzsche had answered I refuse 
iliss Lou will bo m the cart wo ^vlll hold the 
shafts Paul E<io and I This Miss Lou did And 
she (according to the story repeated to him) sent the 
photograph to numerous friends, as a symbol of her 
Buprt,mac> 

A more cruel thought soon began to torture Fncdrich ' 
Nietzsche Lou and Ede oro in agreement against me 
he thought their agreement condemns them they love 
one another and are deceiving me Then all became poor 
and vile around him A mi^xablo^tnfiUjermiDated the 
spiritual adventure qf which.ho had^dreamed Ho lost hia 
strange and seductive disciple ho lost the best and most 
intelligent fncud of his last eight years Finally affected 
and impaired by these humiliating conditions he himself 
did a wrong to fnendship and denounced Ede to Lou 
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“He has a marvellous mmd,” he said, “but it is feeble » 
and aimless His education is the cause of the trouble 
every man should have been bi ought up in some soit for 
a soldiei And every woman, in some sort, for a soldier’s 
wife ’’ 

Nietzsche had neither the experience nor the neces- 
sary resolution to decide an infinitely painful situation 
His sister, who detested Miss Salome, encouraged 
his suspicions and his rancours She intervened in a 
brutal manner, and, it seems, without authorisation, 
wrote the young girl a letter which determined the 
rupture Miss Salome was angry "We have the 
rough draft of the last letter which Friedrich Nietzsche 
addressed to her, it throws little light on the detail of 
these difficulties 

“ But, Lou, what letters yours are • A httle angry 
schoolgirl writes m this way What have I got to do 
with these bickerings ^ Understand me I wish you to 
rise m my opinion , not to sink again 

“I only reproach you for this you ought to have 
sooner given an account of what I expected from you 
At Lucerne I gave you my essay on Schopenhauer I 
told you that my views were essentially there, and that 
I believed that they would also be yours Then you 
should have read and said No (in such matters I hate all 
superficiaUty) You would have spared me much i Your 
poem, ‘ Sorrow,’ written by you, is a profound counter- 
truth. 

“I beheve that no one thmks more good things of you 
than I do, or more bad. Do not defend yourself I have 
already defended you, to myself and tg others, better than 
you could do it Creatures like you are only bearable to 
others when they have a lofty object 

“How poor you are in veneration, in gratitude, in 
piety, in courtesy, in admiration, in dehcacy I* do not 
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speak of higher things How would you answer if I 
asked you Are you brave ? Are you incapable of 
treason ? 

Do you not then feel that when a man like myself 
approaches you he needs to constrain himself very 
greatly ? You have had to do with one of the most for 
bearing and benevolent of men possible but against 
petty egoism and little weaknesses my argument » know 
it well 13 disgust No one is so easily conquered by 
disgust as I I have not deceived myself again on any 
point whatsoever I saw in you that holy egoism which 
forces _ua^o serve _what_is highest in _,ua I do not 
know by what sorcery s aid you have exchanged it for 
Us contrary the egoism of the cat, which only desires 
hfe 

^""Farewell dear Lou I shall not see you again Pro 
tect your soul from like deeds and succeed better with 
others in regard to things that, so far as I am concerned, 
are irreparable 

‘ I have not read your letter to the end but I have read 
too much of it Your 

F N 


Fnednch Nietzsche left Leipsic 


II 

Thus Spake Zarathustra 

His departure was prompt, like a flight He passed 
through Basle and stopped with his friends the Over 
becks who hstened ^o his plaint He had awakened from 
his last dream everyone had betrayqd Jiim Lou, 
feeble and perfidious ^^beth, his_8iUer,^wlio^had acted 
grossly , Of what betrayal did he complain, and of what 
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act ? He did not say, and continued his bitter complaints ^ 
The Oveibecks wished him to stay with them for some 
days He escaped them, he wished to work, and sur- 
mount alone the sadness of having been deceived, the 
humiliation of having deceived himself. Perhaps he also 
Wished to put to profit that condition of paroxysm and 
the lyrical sursum whither his despair had carried him. 
He left “ To-day,” said he to his friends, “ I enter into 
a complete solitude ” 

He left, and stopped in the first instance at Genoa. 

“ Cold, sick I suffer,” he wrote briefly to Peter Gast 
He left this town, where he was importuned perhaps by 
memories of a happier time, and moved away along the 
coast. At the time of which we speak, Nervi, Santa 
Margherita, Eapallo, Zoagli, were places unknown to the 
tourist, market towns inhabited by fishermen who, each 
evening, drew in their barques to the recesses of the 
coves and sang as they mended their nets. Priedrich 
Nietzsche discovered these magnificent spots, and chose, 
to humiliate his misery there, the most magnificent of 
them, Bapallo He relates, m simple language, the cii- 
cum stances of his sojourn 

“ I spent my winter, 1882 to 1883, in the charming 
and qmet bay of Eapallo that is hollowed out by the 
Mediteiianean not far from Genoa, between the pro- 
montory of Portofino and Chiavari My health was 
not of the best , the winter was cold, rainy , a little inn,"^ 
situated at the very edge of the sea, so near it that the 
noise of the waves prevented me sleeping at night, 
offered me a shelter very unsatisfactory from all points 
of view Nevertheless and it is ^an instance of my 
maxim that all that is decisive comes ‘ nevertheless ’ it 
. was durmg this winter and m this discomfort that my noble 

Albergo la Posta (information given by M Lanzkj) 
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Zarathustra uas born In tho niornmg I uould climb 
to^>a^d3 tho south by tho magnificent mountain road 
towards Zoagh among tho pines and dominating tho 
immense sea , in tho ovoning (according as my health 
permitted it) I would go round tho bay of Santa 
Marghenta as far as Portofmo On thoso two roads 
came to mo all tho first part of Zarathustra {fid mir cm) 
and more Zarathustra himself, as t}po , more exactly ho 
fell upon mo {uberfid mich) 

In ton weeks ho conceived tmd compl otod hia £oem 
It IS a now work and if ono aficcts to follow tho genesis 
of his thought a surprising ono No doubt ho meditated 
a lyrical work a sacred book But tho essential doctrino 
of this work was to bo given by tho idea of tho Btcrnal 
Betum Now in tho first part of Zarathustra the idea 
of tho Eternal Beturn does not appear Nictzscho 
follows a different and opposing idea tho idea of tho 
Superman Jho.Sj mboUoL a real progress which modifies 
^mg^ Jhe promiso of a possible escape beyond chance 
and folahty 

Zarathustra announces tho Supjermon, ho is tho prophet 
of good tidings Ho has discovered in his solitude a 
promise of happiness, ho bears this promise his strength 
IB sweet and benevolent ho predicts a great future as tho 
reward of a great work Briedrich Nietzsche in other 
times wiif put a moro bitter speech into his mouth If 
ono reads this first part and takes care not to confound 
it with those which immediately follow ono will feel the 
sanctity, the frequent suavity of the accent 

Why this abandonment of tho Eternal Betum? 
Nietzsche does not write a word which throws light! 
upon this mystery Miss Lou SalomA tells us that 
at Leipsic during his short studies he had realised 
tho impossibility of foundmg his hypothesis in reason 
Bat this did not dimmish tho lyrical value of which hei 
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knew how to take advantage a year later , and this cannot 
explain, in any case, the appearance of a contrary idea 
What are we to think? Perhaps his stoicism was 
vanqmshed by the betrayal of his two friends. spite 

of all,” he wrote on December 3rd to Peter G-ast, “I 
would not like to live these latter months over again ” 
We know that he never ceased to experience in himself 
the efficacy of his thoughts Incapable of endunng the 
cruel symbol, he did not think that he could sincerely 
offer it to men, and he invented a neV symbol, 
Uebermensch, the Superman “I do not desire a 
recommencement,” he writes in his notes {icli will das 
lehen niclit loieder) “ How was I able to endure the^idea ^ 
In creating, in fixing my view on the Superman, who says 
yea to life, I have myself tried to say Yea alas • ” 

To the cry of his youth Isi Veiedlung moghch^ (Is the 
ennobling of man possible 9) Friedrich Nietzsche desires 
to reply, and to reply Yes He wishes to believe in the 
Superman, and succeeds in doing so He can grasp this 
hope , it suits the design of his work What does he 
propose to himself^ Among all the inclinations which 
urge him, this one is strong to answer the JPai sifal, to 
oppose work to work. Eichard Wagner desired to depict 
humanity drawn from its languor by the Eucharistic 
mystery, the troubled blood of men renovated by the 
{ ever poured out blood of Christ. Friedrich Nietzsche 
i wishes to depict humanity saved from languor by the 
' glorification of its own essence, by the virtues of a chosen 
and wilhng few which punfy and renew its blood Is 
this all his desire ^ Surely not Thus Spake Zai a- 

* thustia IS more than an answer to the Parsifal The 
origins of Nietzsche’s thoughts are always grave and 

‘ distant What is his last wish^ He desires to guide 
and direct the activity of men , he wishes to create their 
f morals, assign to the humble their tasks, to the strong 

* their duties and their commandments, and to raise them 
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all ioivrLrds \ sublimo dcattn) Vs a cbild os a }OUtb, oa 
a )ouDg mail bu hvl lliH a.'ipintiou at th>rt> eight 
ol at thn imUnt of cn:>ia ami of decision, ho 
tmds It and desired to act Tlio I tcrnal Ilctiirn 

no loD{,t.r latibGca hwu ho cannot consent to h\o 
imprisoned in a blind nature Thu idea of the Supennan 
on the contrary captnatcj him it 13 a principle of action, 
a hope of bolvUion 

VVhat IS the import of Uns idea? Is it a reality or a 
symbol? li IS unpossihle to bay Nietoscho a mind la 
rapid and ah^a^a o^illaliug The >chemcnco of the 
inspiration ^\hich cornea him alouj, lua\e3 him neither 
Iciburo nor strength to defina lie hardly ^uccccda m 
under lauding tho ideas \\hich agitate him and mterprela 
them himself m di\er 3 At times tho Superman 

appears to him oa a \er> ^nous reality But more often 
it seems ho uc^^lects or disdaina all literal belief and Ins 
idea IS no more than a lineal phantasy \nth which he 
tnJea for the saka of ammatmg base humanity It is an 
illusion, a useful and beneficeni illusion ho would sa> 
were ho &tiU a Wagnenan dared ho to r<j adopt the 
\ocabuI\ry of hia thirtieth )ear Then he had liked to 
repeat the maxim from bchtller Dare to dream and to 
lu We may l>ulie\o that the Superman is chielly the 
dream and faUchood of a lyrical poet L^cry bpeciea haa 
its limits which it cannot transgress Niet^scho knows ' 
this and writes it 

It was a painful lalxjur Incdnch Nietzsche ill 
disposed to conceno a hope had frequent revolts against 
tho task which ho imposed on himself L\cry morning 
on awakening from a sleep which chloral hud rendered 
sweet ho rediscovered life with fnghtful bitterness 
Conquered by mela&choly and rancour ho wrote pa^es 
winch ho had at onco to ro read attentively, to correct or 
cnL,c Ho dreaded theso bad hours in which anger 
seizing hun liko a vertigo obscured his best thoughts 

/ 17 
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Then he would evoke his hero, Zarathnstra, always , 
noble, always serene, and seek from him some encourage- 
ment Many a passage of his poem is the expression of 
this agony Zarathustra speaks to him . 

“ Yea I know thy danger But by my love and hope, 

I conjure thee reject not thy love and thy hope' 

“The noble one is always in danger of becoming an 
insolent, a sneering one and a destroyer Alas, I have 
known noble ones who lost their highest hope Then 
they slandered aU high hopes 

“By my love and my hope I conjure thee, do not cast 
away the hero in thy soul • believe in the holiness of thy 
highest hope ” 


The struggle was always perceptible , nevertheless 
Friednch Nietzsche advanced his work Every day he 
had to learn wisdom anew, and to moderate, crush, or 
deceive his desires. He succeeded m this rude exercise 
and managed to bnng back his soul into a calm and 
fecund condition He completed a poem which was but 
the opening of a vaster poem Zarathustra, retmnmg 
towards the mountains, abandons the world of men 
Twice again, befoie he dictates the tables of his law, he 
IS to descend to it But what he says suffices to give us 
a ghmpse of the essential forms of a humamty obedient 
to its ehte It consists of thiee castes at the bottom, the 
popular caste, allowed to retain its humble behefs, «jbove, 
the caste of the chiefs, the organisers and warriors , above 
the chiefs themselves, the sacred caste, the poets who 
create the illusions and dictate the values. One recalls 


that essay by Bichaid Wagner on art, religion, and 
politics, formerly so much admne^ by Nietzsche m it 
a similar hieiaichy was proposed 


j In its ensemble the woik is serene It is Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s finest victoiy He has repressed ius melan- 
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choly, lio.jcxT!ji_forco4 not brut jility , oxpjinsion not 
oggrcwion In the last daja of 1 ebruary 18S2 ho wrota^ 
tln^kO final pages w Inch aro perhaps the most beautiful onrl 
tho most religious c\cr inspired by naturalistic thought 

‘ My brethren, remain faithful to tho earth with all 
tho force of jouc lovo! Let }Our great lo\o and iour 
knowlLdgo bo m accord \Mth tho meaning of tho earth 
I pray jou and coujuro jou 

Let not >our airtuo Qy far froig tcrrestnal things, and 
beat its \vingii against thu eternal \\alls 1 Alas 1 thcro is 
ah\a>a so much %irtuo gone astray I 

Liko m^sdf bring back towards tho earth tho virtuo 
which goes astraj — >i,a towards the flesh and towards 
lifo, that It may givo a meaning to tho earth a human 
meaning 

'Whilst ho completed tho composition of this h>mu 
on tho Genoese coast Richard Wagner died in ^^cnicc / 
'Nictucho learnt tho nows with a gra\o emotion and 
recognised a ort of providential accord ip tho coin 
cidcnco of events. Tho poet of Siegfried was dead so 
bo it I hum'inity would not ho for a moment depnved 
of poetry, sinco Zaratbuslra had already spoken 
For moro than six }cars ho had given no sign of life to 
Cosima Wagner now ho had to tell her that ho bad 
forgotten nothing of past da>s and that ho shared her 
sorrows ‘You will approve of mo m this I am sure 
ho wroto to Fruulcin von Moysenbug • 

* • » • • 

On tho 11th of rebruary ho wrote to Schmcitzncr tho 
pubhshcr 

‘Today I have somo nows for you I havo just 
taken a dccisivo step — I mean ono profitablo to you 

* Axuuapublifihod letter communicated by M Itomoln Holland 
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\ It concerns a little woik, scarcely 100 pages long, 
j entitled Thus Spalce Zarathustra, a book for all and 
none It is a poem or it is a Fifth Gospel, or some- 
f thing which has no name , by far the most serious, and 
' also the most happy, of my productions and one that is 

I open to all ” 

/ 

He wrote to Peter Gast and to Fraulem von 
Meysenbug : “ This year,” said he, “ no society. I 
shall go straight from Genoa to Sils ' ” ' Thus did 
Zarathustra, who left the great city and returned to the 
mountains But Fiiedrich Nietzsche is not Zarathustra, 
he IS feeble, solitude exalts and frightens him Some 
weeks passed Schmeitzner, the pubhsher, was slow . 
Nietzsche grew impatient and modified his projects for 
the Slimmer, he wished to hear the sound of human 
speech His sister, at Eome with Fraulem von 
Meysenbug, guessed that he was accessible and weary, 
and seized this opportunity of a reconcihation He did 
not defend himself and promised to come 

Here he (Was at Eome His old friend immediately 
introduced him into a brilliant society Lenbach was 
there, and also that Countess Donhoff, to-day Princess 
von Buelow, an amiable woman and a great musician. 
Friedrich Nietzsche felt with vexation how different he 
was from these happy talkers, how he belonged to 
another world, how they misunderstood him A curious, 
a singular man, they think, a very eccentric man A 
great mind 9 No one ventured to pass this rash judg- 
ment And Friedrich Nietzsche, so proud when he was 
alone, was astonished, disturbed, and humiliated. It 
seemed that he had not the strength to despise these 
people who did not hearken to him^, he was disquieted 
and began to fear for his well-beloved son, Zarathustra. 

[“ They will run through my book,” he wrote to Gast, 
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*an(l it ^^lll bo 1 subject of conversation That inspires j 
lilt \^iib disgust Who IS bonous enough to bear ino?j 
If I bad tho nutbont> of old AVagner m} aff ura would ( • 
bo lu a betkr wa> But at present 710 one can sa'vo mo | 
from being delivered over to * literary people To tbo 
devil 1 * 

Other vexations affected him ho bad taken to chloral 
during the winter, in order to combat his insomnia Ho 
depnved hunsclf of it and rccovi!rcd, not without diQi 
culty, his normal sleep Schmcitzncr, tho publisher, did 
not hurry to pnnt TAua SjtaJc Zarathuitra what was 
tho cause of tho delay? Niotzscho enquired and was 
told live hundred thoubond copies of a collection of 
hymns had first to bo printed for tho Sunday schools 
Kictzscho waited Eomo weeks received nothing, asked 
again another story tho collection of hjmns was 
published, but a big lot of onti Semitic pamphlets had to 
be pnnted and thrown upon tho world Juno camo 
ZaTXithiistra had not jet appeared I ricdnch Kietzscho 
lost his temper and suffered for his hero, who was thwarted 
by tho two platitudes Pietism and anti beinitisin 

Ho was discouraged ind ceased to wnto ho left his 
luggage at tho station with tho boolcs and manuscripts 
which he hod brought ono hundred and four kilos of 
paper Bvery thing lu Bomo harassed him tho nasty 
people a mob of illegitimates the priests, whom ho 
could not tolcrato tho churches ‘ caverns with un 
savoury odours ni8jiatrcd„of CalUolicisums insUn^ 
tivo and has far off origins always when ho approaches I 
it ho shudders It is not the philosopher who judges 
and reproves it tho son of tbo pastor who has ( 
remained a Lutheran who cannot endure tbo other 1 
Church full of mceuso and idols 

Tho dcsiro camo to him to leave this town Ho 
heard tho beauty of Aquila praised Fnedneh von 
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Hohenstaufen, the Emperor of the Arabs and the J ews, 
the enemy of the popes, resided there , Eriedrich 
Nietzsche wished to reside there, too Still, the room 
which he occupied was a fine and well-situated one, 
Piazza Barbermi, at the very top of a house There one 
could forget the town the murmur of water falling 
from a triton’s horn stilled the noise of humamty and 
sheltered his melancholy There it was that, one 
evening, he was to improvise the most poignant expres- 
sion of his despair and solitude 

“ I am hght , alas if I were night • But this is my 
solitude, to be always surrounded by light 

“ Alas that I am not shadow and gloom • How I would 
dnnk from the breasts of light ’ 

“ But I live in my own light, I drink the flames 
which escape from me ' ” 

TJms Spake Zarathustra, a Book for All and No7ie, at 
last appeELred during the first days of June 

“ I am vefy much on the move,” wrote Nietzsche “ I 
I am in agreeable society, but as soon as I am alone I feel 
t moved as I have never been ” He soon knew the fate of 
I his book His friends spoke to him very little of it , the 
I newspapers, the reviews, did not mention it ; no one was 
1 interested in this Zarathustra, the strange prophet who 
in a biblical tone taught unbelief “ How bitter it is • ” 
said Lisbeth Nietzsche and Eraulem von Meysenbug, 
these two women, Christians at heart that they were, 
took offence “ And I,” wrote Nietzsche to Peter Gast, 
“ I who find my book so gentle l ” 

The heat dispersed this Boman ^society Friedrich 
Nietzsche knew not where to go He had hoped for 
such different days • He had been persuaded that he 
would move lettered Europe, that he would at last 
attract readers to himself, or (more precisely perhaps) 
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that ho would attract^ nob to\>aid3 his fccblo self, but 
towards Zaralhustra, who was so strong disciples or 
oven servitors For this sununcr ' ho v. roto in May to 
Peter Gost, “ I ba^c a project to choose, in somo forest, 
8omo costlo formerly fitted up by tho Benedictines for 
their meditations, and to fill it with companions, chosen 
men I must go on a truest for new friends zVbout 
the 20th June thunderstruck by tho loss of his hopes, he 
went up tosvords his ftt\ounte retreat the Eng'idinc 
Lisbeth Nictz chc, who was r*.tumiug to Germany 
accompanied him Kc\cr had she seen him more 
bnlhint or more gay she said than during tbeso few 
hours of travel Ho improvised epigrams louts rinUs 
the words of which his sister suggested ho laughed like 
a child, and, m fear of troublesome people who would 
ba\e disturbed his delight, ho called and tipped the guard 
at every station 

• • « * • 

rncdxich INictzscho had not seen tho Lngadmo sinco ' 
that summer of 1881 m which ho had conceived tho 
Htcmal Betum and tho words of Zorathu^tra In tho 
clutch of these mcmoncs and of tho sudden solitude 
earned away by a prodigious movement of inspiration ho 
wrote in ton days tho second part of hiH work 
It w as^bittcr Fnedneh Nietzscho could no longer 
repress tho rancours the menace of which ho had felt 
last winter , ho could no longer umto force to sweetness 
am not a hunter of flics, Z arat hustra used to say, 
amThoTdisdamcd'Tiis advcrsancs Ho had spoken as a 
benefactor, a nd h o bad not been he’ard Nietzscho put 
into^ ^^jnouth another speech * Zarathustra thc\ 
judge he wroto in hia short notes “ the mamfestation ^ 
of justice in its Baost grandiose form of justice which 
fashions which constructs and which as a consequence 
must annihilate 

Zauathustra the judge has only insults and lamenta 
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tions upon his lips. He sings this nocturnal chant which 
Nietzsche, at Eome, had one evening improvised for 
himself alone 

“I am light, alas if I were night' But this is my 
solitude, to be always surrounded by light ” 

This IS no longer the hero whom Friedrich Nietzsche 
had created so superior to all humanity , it is a man in 
despan, it is Nietzsche, m short, too weak to express 
anything beyond his anger and his plaints. 

u 

C 

“ Verily, my friends, I walk among men as among the 
fragments and members of man 

“ To see men broken and scattered as though they lay 
over a butcher’s shambles, this is to my eye the most 
frightful thing 

“ And when my eye fleeth from the present to the past, 
it ever findeth the same fragments, members, and 
frightful catastrophes but no men ' 

“ The present and the past upon the earth alas, my 
friends, these are to me the most unbearable things , and 
I could not Jive were I not a visionary of what must 
come 

“A visionary, a creator, the future itself and a bridge 
unto the future alas ' in some sort also, a cripple upon 
this bridge Zarathustra is all this . I walk among 
men, the fragments of the future of the future which I 
contemplate in my visions ” 

i 

Friedrich Nietzsche derided the moral command- 
ments which had upheld ancient humanity he wished 
to abolish them and to establish his own. Shall we 
know it at length, this new law ^ He delays in telling it 
to us “ The qualities of the Superhian become more 
and more visible,” he writes in his notes He would 
wish that it were so , but can he, absorbed as he is in dis- 
content and bitterness, enunciate, define a form of vntue, 
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a new good a now c^ il as ho had promised ? Ho tries 
Ho IS the prey o£ a bitter and violent mood, and tbo 
virtue which ho exalts is naked force undisguised that 
savage ardour v\hich mpral prescriptions have alwajs 
^shcd„to attenuate, vary or overcome Ho yields to 
the attraction which it ci^crciscs upon him 

With delight I regard the miracles which the ardent 
sun brings to birth Ba>a Zarathustra Thoj are tigers 
palm trees rattlesnakes Verily there is a future 
even for evil and tbo hottest noon has not }ct been 
discovered foe man One day there will como to 
the world the greatest dragons Thy sou! is so far 
from what is great that thou wouldst find the Superman 
awful in his goodness 

Thero is emphasis upon this page The words aro 
noisy rather than strong Perhaps Nietzsche disguises 
m this way an embarrassment of thought ho docs not 
insist upon this gospel of evil and prefers to adjourn the 
difficult moment in which his prophet will '^nnoanco his 
law Zorathustra must first complcto bis duties as judge, 
the annihiJator of the weak. He must strike with what 
weapon? Hero Nietzsche again takes up the idea of 
the Eternal Petum which bo had withdrawn from his 
first section Ho modifies the sense and the application 
of it It 13 no longer an exercise of spiritual life a 
process of internal edification it is a hammer as ho 
says an instrument of moral terrorism a symbol which 
disperses dreams 

Zarathustra assembles hia disciples and wishes to com 
mumcate to them the doctrine but his voice falters , he 
IS silent Suddenfy he is moved by pity and the prophet 
himself suffers as he evokes the ternblc idea He 
hesitates at the moment that bo is about to destroy these 
illusions of a better future these expectations of another 
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life and of a spiritual beatitude which veil from men the 
misery of their state He glows anxious A hunchback, 
who divines this, interpolates with a sneer “ Why doth 
Zarathustra speak unto his disciples otherwise than he 
speaketh unto himself?” Zarathustia feels his fault 
and seeks a new solitude The second pait is thus 
completed 

On the 24th June of this year, 1882, Nietzsche was 
installed at Sils , before the 10th of July he wrote to 
his sister . .. 

“ I beg you instantly to see Schmeitzner and engage 
him orally oi by wilting, as you think best, to give the 
second part of Zan athusti a to the printer as soon as the 
manuscript is delivered This second pait exists to-day 
try to imagine it, the vehemence of such a creation, 
you will scarcely be able to exaggerate it There is 
the danger. In Heaven’s name, arrange things with 
Schmeitzner , I am too irritable myself.” 

I Schmeitzn,.er promised and kept his word , in August 
\ the proofs arrived. Nietzsche had not strength enough 
\ to correct them and left the work to Peter Hast and his 
Ulster The terrible things which he had said, the more 
[terrible things which he had yet to say, bruised him. 

-r 

Other vexations were added to the melancholy of 
his thought An awkward step on his sister’s part awoke 
again the dissensions of the previous summer Tn the 
spring, during their reconcilement, he had said to 
her, aware of her quarrelsome nature “ Promise me 
never to go back on the stories of Ijou Salome and of 
Paul Bee ” Por three months she had kept her peace, 
then she broke her word and spoke What did she 
say 9 We do not know , we are again in the obecunty 
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of thH oL cttro history ' LjfiUth ‘ ho \^ratO <0 Vadomo 
0 \ttbcck, ah oIukl> uint (0 -imdIjC hcrftif on (ho 
jouD}, Kussjan No <IoiiLt A\o rti;^rlctl to him t»omc 
hct poim. ob&ctaation of %\hich l;o s i^^nonDt A 
sicbcning irn it ion lanl hold o( him Ho \ ro_o to Paul 
JluJ, and thi-* is iho letter, a t-ketcU oC vs Inch hxi hceu 
found (\\ it lent as ^^o read il / It is not certain ) 

loo l^itc ahnoU a )car loo late* I kam of tho part' 
^\luch >ou tooh m iho events of hi buinmer and m> gouI 
his ne^cr been i >0 Deorwhvluud a\Uh dn.„u&t as it 13 
at prtrxnl, to think lha in in^idioua indnjdual of >oiir 
Kind, a liar and a Knave hid Icen iblo to cal) himself in> 
friend /or ^ii^rs It n a crime in my cpmiou and not 
cnl} a cnino at,a{mt me hut aloio ill a^amet friendship, 
a,,ams>t this \er} unpt} isorJ fncnd&hip 

*IiL Eiri S030J LTc thu calumnntof of 111} character 
and Ml s ^oiuu has onl} been the mouthpiece tho 
very uu aMhfactory mouthpiece of thu judgment which 
}ou pased on mu &o it is )ou who in iny absence 
naturall}, spol e of mo as though I v ere j %ul,,ir and 
lo \ c,^oi6t alwija rcidj to plunder others eo it is 
jou who havu accu^icd me 0/ linving so far as con 
cemed Mi s Siloiui pur ued tho mo t filth} dcsi^^ns 
under a mask of idcahau so it is }ou who dare to 
say of mo that I w is mad and did not Know what 
I wanted? Now, of a burcl> 1 underbtaiid better tho 
whole of this husme*.s which has undo men whom 
I venerated and man} whom I esteemed as m} ncarcbt 
and dearest btrin^cttf to mo And I thought }ou 
m> fnend and nothing perhaps for seven }car 3 has 
done more harm to my prospects than the trouble that I 
took to defend }ou 

‘ It 6cemb then that I am not very well advanced in 
tho art of knowing men Ihat furmsbes }on no doubt 
with Inattcr for mockery "What a fool you have znado of 
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me • Bravo ' As regards men of your stamp, rather 
than understand them, I had rather they mocked me 

“ I would have great pleasure m giving you a lesson 
in practical morals with a pair of pistols; I would succeed 
perhaps, under the most favourable circumstances, in inter- 
rupting once and for all your works on morals one needs 
clean hands for that. Dr Paul E6e, not dirty ones 

This letter cannot be considered sufficient to condemn 
Paul Eee PiiedricheNietzsche wrote it in a moment 
of anger upon information given by his sister, who was 
often more impassioned than accurate It is a precious 
witness to his impression, to the ill-known data of 
the cause, it is a mediocre witness. What was the 
conduct of Paul E6e? What were the rights and 
wrongs 9 In April, 1883, six months after the difficulties 
of Leipsic, he had offered Nietzsche the dedication of 
a work on the origins of the moral conscience, a work 
altogether inspired by Nietzschean ideas Nietzsche had 
refused this public comphment “ I no longer want,” he 
wrote to Pejer Gast, “ to be confounded with any one ” 
A letter written by George Brandes m 1888 shows 
us Paul Eee hving in Berlin with Miss Salome, as 
“ brother and sister,” according to both their accounts. 
I There is no doubt that E6e helped Miss Salome, 

! towards 1883, to write her book on Friedrich Nietzsche 
a very intelligent and a very noble book We mcbne to 
. believe that between these two men there was only the 
; misfortune of a common love which the same woman 
I inspired in them. 

Friedrich Nietzsche wrote long and febrile letters He 
complained of being alone at forty years, betrayed by 
his friends Franz Overbeck grew anxious and went 
up to Sils-Maria to distract him from the solitude which 
wounded and consumed him His sister, a prudent lady, 
and bourgeois in her tastes, advised him m answer'^to his 
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complaints '* You aro alone it is true ’ said sho to hinii 

* Mnl )ou not sought sohtudo i Get an appointment in 
some Uuivcrbity ^^bL^ jouhavo a title and pupils jou 
mU bo rucogniscd and people will cease to ignore >ou£ 
books * I^ietzbcbo listened indulgently, but did listen, 
and wrote to the Kcclor o( Lcjpaic, who, without hcsi 
tation, dissuaded him from mnl mg any overtures, no 
Germ-in Umvursily being in a position to alloi; an 
atheist a declared onti Christian, among its teachers 

* This reply has given mo courage 1 wrote Nictascho to 
Peter Cast to his sister ho sent a strong letter whoso 
thrusts sho felt 

* It 13 necessary that I bo misunderstood better still, 1 
go to meet calumny and contempt My ' near ones 
wiU bo the hrst against mo last summer I uuderstood 
that and 1 was magniuccntly conscious that 1 was at last 
on my road When it comes to mo to think * 1 can no 
longer endure solitude then 1 oKpcnencu an uuspeak 
able humtUation before mysclj — I feel myself in revolt 
against what there 13 of highest in mo 

» 

In September be directed hta steps towards Kaumburg 
where it was his intention to stay some weeks Hi a 
mother and sister inspired m him a mixed feeling which 
bafiles analysis Ho liked hia own people because they 
wero his own and because he was tender faithful, 
infinitely sensible to mcmoncs But every one of his 
ideas every one of his desires drew him from them, 
and his mmd despised them Nevertheless the old houso 
of Naumburg was the only place m the world where 
there was, so long as ho stayed there for a short time 
only some sweetonsa of life for hum 

Mother and daughter wero quarrelling Lisbeth loved 
a certain Forster, an agitator an idealoguo of Germanist 
and aijti Semitic views who was organising a colonial 
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enterprise in Paraguay She wished to marry him and to 
follow him , her despairing mother wished to retain her. 
Madame Nietzsche welcomed her son as Oi saviour and re- 
lated to him the mad projects which Lisbeth was forming. 
He was overwhelmed , he knew the person and his ideas, he 
despised the low and dull passions which the propaganda 
excited, and suspected him of having spoken maliciously 
of his work That Lisbeth, the companion of his child- 
hood, should follow this man was more than he could 
allow He called her, spoke violently to 'her She 
answered him bravely*. There was little that was delicate 
or subtle in this woman’s composition, but she had 
energy Friednch Nietzsche, so weak m the depth of 
his soul, valued in her the quality which he lacked. He 
might sermomse, scold, but he could not get his way. 

% •it; 

The late autumn came, and Naumburg was covered 
with fogs Nietzsche left and went to Genoa These 
quarrels had lessened his self-respect 

“ Things go badly with me, very badly,” he wrote 
in October to Praulem von Meysenbug, “my visit 
m Germany is the cause I can live only at the seaside. 
Every other climate depresses me, destroys my nerves 
and eyes, makes me melancholy, puts me into a black 
humour that awful tare , I have had to combat it in my 
life more than the hydras and other celebrated monsters. 
In trivial ennui is hidden the most dangerous enemy; 
great calamity adds to one’s stature . .” 

Towards mid-November he left Genoa, and, circling 
the western coast, began the quest foi^^a winter residence 
He passed by San Bemo, Mentone, Monaco, and stopped 
at Nice, which enchanted him. There he found that 
keen air and that plenitude of light, that multitude of 
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bnght daja which ho needed ‘ Light, light, light ' ho 
woto *I ba\o regained my cquihhnum ' 

Tho cosmo]^Utau city displeased him, and at first 
ho rented n room m a house of tUo old Italian city, 
not "Nice, but Niz/a, as ho always wrote For neigh 
hours bo had quito simple people, workmen inasona 
cmplo>LS who all spoko lUlian It was m similar con 
ditions that m 1831 ho bad enjoyed at Genoa a certain 
happiness. 

Ho cbdscd away his vam thoughts and made an 
energetic clTort to complete Zaraih^ii^o, But then 
arose Iho greatest of Ins misfortunes the difficulty 
of bis work was extreme, perhaps insurmountable To 
complete ZaTatliusira — what did that imply ? The 
work was immense it had to be a poem which would 
make the poems of 'Wagner forgotten a gospel which 
should mako the Gospel forgotten From 1875 to 1831, 
dunng SIX jears, FriLdncb ^lct^scho had examined all 
the moral systems and shown the illusion which is at 
their foundation, ho had defined his idea of the Um\crso 
it was a blmd mechanism, a wheel which turned eternally 
and without object Yet ho washed to hb a prophet, 
an enunciator of vutucs and of purposes I am ho who 
dictates tlm values for a thousand years ho said m thoso 
notes IQ which his pndo bursts forth I 0 iiupnnt his 
hand on the centimes as on soft w ax write on tho will of 
miUcnma as upon brass harder than brass, more noble 
tbap. brass, there Zarathustra was to say, is the 
beatitude of tho Creator 

"What laws, what tables did Nietzscho wish to dictate? 
'What values would ho choose to honour or depreciate? 
and what nght had ho to choose to build up on order 
of beauty, an order of virtuo m nature whero a 
mechanical order reigns? Ho had tho^nght of tho poej^ 
no doubt, whoso genius, tho creato^of lUuBionSjjmposes 
upon tho imagiuaho'n'of man this love or that hatred, this 
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good or that evil Thus Nietzsche would answer us, but 
he did not fail to recognise the difficulty On the last 
pages of the second part of his poem ha avowed it 

“ This, this IS my danger,” says Zaiathustra, “that my 
glance thioweth itself to the summit, whereas my hand 
would fain giasp and rest upon the void ” 

He wished to bring his task to a head He had felt, 
this very summer, as something very close a'hd urgent, 
the tragic menace that hung over his life. He was in 
haste to complete a work which he could at last present 
as the expression of his final desires, as his final thought 
He had mtended to complete his poem in three parts , 
three were written and almost nothing was said The 
drama was not sketched Zaiathustra had to be shown 
at close quarters with men, announcing the Eternal 
Beturn, humiliating the feeble, strengthemng the strong, 
destroying the ancient ways of humanity, Zarathustra 
as lawgiver dictatmg his Tables, dying at last of pity and 
of ]oy as he contemplates his work Let us follow his 
notes 

“Zarathustra reaches at the same moment the most 
extreme distress and his greatest happiness. At the most 
terrible moment of the contrast, he is broken 

“ The most tragical history with a divine denouement. 

“ Zarathustra becomes gradually more grand ,His 
doctrine develops with his grandeur 

“ The Eternal Beturn shmes like a sim setting on the 
last catastrophe ” 

“ In the last section great synthesis of him who creates, 
who loves, who destroys ” o 

In the month of August, Nietzsche had indicated a 
denouement. His condition of mind was then veiy bad. 
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and h !8 ^\o^k suffered m consequence Ho now took up 
the draft again, and tried to mako the best of it 

It was a drama which ho had the ambition to write 
Ho places his action in on antique frame, in a city 
devastated by the pest The inhabitants %vish to com 
menco a new era They seek a lawgiver they call 
Zarathustra who descends among them, followed by his 
disciples 

* Go/ said ho to them, 'announce the Htcmal 

Return • 

The disciples ore afraid and avow it 

‘ Wo can endure thy doctnno they say ‘ but can 
this multitude? 

' Wo must make on experiment wath truth I answers 
Zarathustra ' ^Vnd if the truth should destroy humanity, 
60 bo it! ’ 

The disciples hesitate again He commands 

‘ I have put in your hands the hammer which must 
stnko men , strike 1 

But they fear the people and abandon their master 
Then Zarathustra speaks alone The crowd^ as it hears 
him is terrified, loses its temper and its wits 

* A man kills himself another goes mad A divine 
pnde of the poet animates him everything must be 
brought to light And at the moment that he ann9unces 
the Eternal Return and the Superman together, he yields 
to pity 

Everyone disowns him Wo must they say, stifle 
this doctnne and kill Zarathustra 

‘ ‘ There is now no soul on the earth who loves me he 
murmurs how shall I bo able to love life i 

He dies of sadn&s on discovering the suffenng which 
IS his work 

‘ ‘ Through love I have caused the greatest sorrow 
now I yield to the sorrow which I have caused 
18 
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‘'All go, and Zarathustra, left alone, touches his serpent 
with his hand ‘ Who counsels wisdom to me ^ ’ The 
serpent bites him. The eagle tears the serpent to bits, 
the hon throws itself upon the eagle. As soon as 
Zarathustra sees the combat of the animals, „ he dies. 

“ IFifth Act The Lauds 

“The league of the faithful who sacnfice themselves 
upon the tomb of Zarathustra. They had fled now, 
seeing him dead, they become the inheiitors of his soul 
and rise to his height 

“Funeral ceremony ‘ It is we who have killed him.’ ■ 
The Lauds 

“ The great Noon. Midday and etermty.” 

Friedrich Nietzsche abandoned this plan, which yet 
gives glimpses of great beauty Lid he dislike displaying 
the humiliation of his heio^ Probably, and we shall 
note his search for a tnumphant denouement But it 
is chiefly to be noted that he has dashed against a 
fundamental difficulty, the nature of which he perhaps 
does not plainly conceive the two symbols on which 
he bases his poem, the Eternal Eeturn and the Super- 
man, in conjunction create a misunderstanding which 
renders the completion of the work impossible. The 
Eternal Eeturn is a bitter truth which suppresses all 
hope The Superman is a hope, an illusion From one 
to the other there is no passage, the contradiction is com- 
plete If Zarathustra teaches the Eternal Eeturn, he 
will fail to excite in men’s souls an impassioned behef in 
superhumanity And if he teaches the Superman, how 
can he propagate the moral teiiorism of the Eternal 
Eeturn ^ Nevertheless, Friedrich Nietzsche assigns him 
these two tasks , the breathless disorder of his thoughts 
drives him to this absurdity 

Does he clearly perceive the problem? We do not 
know. These real difficulties against which he brbaks are 
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noTcr avowed But if ho perceives them ill, at least ho 
/eels tbo laconvcnicnco and seeks by instinct somo way 
of escape 

Ho writes a second sketch which 13 certainly skilful 
tho same sccne 7 ~lho'samo"fover stricken city tho same 
supplication to Zaratliustra, who comes among a deci- 
mated people But ho comes as a benefactor and 13 
careful about announcing the tcmblo doctrine Tirst, ho 
gives hig laws and has thorn accepted Then, and only 
then, will ho ann ounce tho Etciyial Betum. What aro 
theso laws which ho has given? Tnedneh Nictzscho 
indicates them Here is ono of tho very raro pages m 
which we discern tho order which ho has dreamed 

** (a) Tbo day divided afresh physical exercises foe all 
tho agC 3 of life Competition aa a principle 


‘ (6) Tho now nohihty and its education Unity 
Obtained by selection Bor tho foundation of each 
family, a festival 

‘(c) Tho (yjiihihQ wicked punishments) 

Chanty in a now form, based on a concern for tho 
generations to come Tho wicked respectable so for as 
they are destroyers for destruction is necessary And 
also as a sourco of strength 
“To let oneself bo taught by tho wicked, not to deny 
them competition To utihso tho degenerate — Punish 
meat justifiabfo when the cnminaf is utilised for oxpen 
mental purposes (for a new ahment) Punishment is 
thus made holy 

(d) To save woman by keeping her woman 
“ (fi) Tho slaves%, hive) Tho humblo and their virtues 
To teach the enduring of repose Multiplication of 
machines Transformation of the machines into beauty 
‘ ‘ Per you faith and servitude ! 
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“The times of solitude Division of the times and 
days Dood Simplicity. A feature of union between 
the poor and the rich. 

“ Solitude necessary from time to time, that the bemg 
may examine himself and concentrate. ^ 


“The ordinance of festivals, founded on a system of 
the Universe festival of cosmic relations, festival of 
the earth, festival of friendship, of the gieat Noon ” 

Zaiathustra explains his laws, he makes them loved by 
all ; he repeats his sermons nine times, and finally 
announces the Eternal Eetmn. He speaks to the 
people, his words have the accent of a prayer 

“ The great qicestioii . 

“The laws have already been given. Everything is 
ready for the production of the Superman giand and 
awful moment ' Zarathustra reveals his doctrme of the 

I 

Eternal Eetum which may now be endured , he 
himself, for the first time, endures it 

“ Decisive moment . Zarathustra mterrogates all this 
multitude assembled for the festival 

“ ‘Do you wish,’ he says, ‘the return of it all?’ AH 
reply Yes * 

“He dies of joy. 

“ Zarathustra dying holds the earth locked in his aims 
And although no one said a word, they all knew that 
Zarathustra was dead ” 

It IS a fine issue Nietzsche was soon to find it too 
easy, too fine a one This Platonic c.aristocracy, rather 
qmckly established, left him in doubt. It corresponded 
exactly to his desires, did it correspond to his thoughts? 
Nietzsche, ready m the destruction of all the ancient 
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moralitjca, did not find that ho had the right of proposing 
aaothcr so soon? <i«4jrfirrd ics' Was that con 
ceivabloj^ Human socicUls «ould «lv\i33 draw after 
them an imperfect mass which would Invo to be con 
straiDL^ by force or b^ Uws I ricdrich Nietzscho 1 new 
It X am a seer/ ho wroto m his notes * but my 
conscicnco casts an inexorablo light upon m> \isiou and 
1 am myself iho doubter ga%o up this last plan 

Never was ho to recount tho activiTliriX and tho death of 
ZarathusiVa ^ 

No document admits us to tho secret of his sad 
ness No letter, no word presents us with tho compression 
of it Wo ma), surely take this very silenco as tho 
avowal of lus distress and humiliation X^drich^^ 
Nictrscho had always wished to write a classical work a) 
history, sjstcm, or poem, worthy of tho old Greeks "T 
whom ho bad chosen for masters ^Vud never bad ho ^ 
been ablo to give a form to this ambition. 

At tho end of this jear 1833 ho had mado an all but 
dcspainog attempt tho abundance the importance of 
his notes let us measuro tho vastness of a work which 
vNos entirely vain Ho could neither fouifd his moral 
ideal nor compose his tragic poem at the same moment 
bo fails m bis two works and sees his dream vanish 
ho? An unhappy soul capable of short efforts 
of lyncal songs and ones 

'Ebo year 188^1 opened sadly Somo chance fino 
wcafhec m January reanimated him Suddenly ho 
improvised no city no people, no laws a disorder of 
complaints appeals, and moral fragments which seem to 
bo tho debns left over from tho rum of his great work 
It IB the third part of Zarathustra Tho prophet hko 
Fnedneh Nietzsche, hvea alone and retired upon his 
mountain Ho speaks to himself deceives himself 
forgets that ho is alono ho threatens, ho exhorts 
a humanity which neither fears nor hearkens to him 
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He preaches to it the contempt of customary virtues, the 
cult of courage, love of strength and of the nascent 
generations. But he does not go down ta it, and no one 
hears his predication He is sad, he desires to die. 
Then, Life, v 7 ho surprises his desire, comes to^him and 
raises his comage 

“ 0 Zarathustra > ” says the goddess, “ do not crack 
thy whip so tenibly. Thou knowest, noise murdereth 
thought And even now I have very tender thoughts 
Hear me, thou art nq^t faithful enough uuto' me, thou 
lovest me not nearly as much as thou sayst, I know, for 
thou thinkest of leaving me. ” 

Zarathustra listens to the reproach, smiles and hesi- 
tates “ True,” he says at last, “ but thou also know- 
est They gaze at each other, and he tells her 

something in her ear, among all her confused, stupid 
yellow tiesses “ What though I die ^ ” he says , “ nothing 
can separate, nothing can reconcile, for every moment 
has its return, every moment is eternal ” 

“ What,” answers the goddess, “ that thou knowest, 
Zarathustra^ That no one knoweth ” 

Their eyes^hieet They look at the green meadow over 
which the cool of evening was spieadmg, they weep, 
then, in silence, they listen, they understand the eleven 
sayings of the old bell which strikes midnight m the 
mountain. 

One f Oh man * Lose not sight I 
Two f What saith the deep midnight 9 
Th) ee f I lay in sleep, m sleep , 

Foul ^ From deep dream, I woke to hght. 

F%ve ' The world is deep, 

Szx I And deeper than ever day thought it might. 

Seven ! Deep is its woe 

Fight! And deeper than woe dehght 

Nine > Saith woe Pass, go ’ 

Ten ^ Eternity’s sought by all dehght ^ 
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Eleun / Etcrmty deep by all delight • 

Tucliel 


Then Zarathustra rises he has rcco%cred bis security 
his sw^klicss and his strength Ho takes up his stall 
and Eings as ho goes do^vu towards men A similar 
vcrsiclo completes tbo sc^cn strophes of his hymn 

“Nevef yet have I found tho woman by whom I would 
bko to ba\o children, it it be not tlto woman whom I love 
for I love thee oh Eternity I 
Eor I lovo thee, oh Eternity ! 

At tho opening of the poem /aratbustra entered tho 
great town — Iho ^luUi coloured Cow he names it — and 
began bis apostolato At tbo end of tbo third part 
Zarathustra descends to tho great town to recommence 
his apostolato there rnedncli ISictzsche a vanquished 
warrior after two years of labour has quailed In 1872 ho 
Bent to rraulein von hleyscnbug the interrupted senes of 
bis lectures on tho future of Umvcrsiticd It gives 
one a tcmblo thirst, ho said to her, ‘ and in tho long 
run nothmg to dnnk Tho same words apply to Ins 
poem 


HI 

Seinnch ton Stem 

In Apnl 188-1 tho third and fourth sections (of Zara- 
thu$tra) were published simultaneously For tho moment 
Nietzsche seems to havo been happy 


Every thmg comes in its own good time he wrote to 
* Traaalation pubh«hod by T Fisher 'Un^?m 
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V- 

Peter Gast on March 5th. “ I am forty and I find myself 
at the very point I proposed, when twenty, to reach at 
this age It has been a fine, a long, and a formidable 
passage ” 

“ To you,” he wrote to Eohde, “ who are homo Utter atus, 
I need not hesitate to avow that in my opimfin I have 
with this Za') athustra brought the German language to 
its pitch of perfection. After Luther and Goethe a third 
step remained to be taken and consider, my old and 
' dear conuade, were ever strength, subtlety, ahd beauty 
of sound so linked in oiir language? My style is a dance , 
I trifie with symmetries of all sorts, and I play on these 
symmetries even m my selection of vowels ” 

< This joy lasted only for a little while Without fresh 
work to hand Nietzsche’s ardour had no pilrpose and 
turned to ennui Should he arrange his system methodi- 
cally, draw up a “philosophy of the future ” ? He con- 
siders this, but finds that he is weary of thought and of 
writing What he needs is rest and the refreshment of 
music , but the music which he could love does not exist 
Itahan musiQj, is fiabby, German music preachy, and his 
taste IS for the hve and the lyrical , for something grave 
and delicate, something rhythmical, scornful, and pas- 
sionate Cat men pleases him well enough, and yet to 
Carmen he prefers the compositions of his disciple, Peter 
Gast “ I need your music,” he wrote to Gast. 

Peter Gast was at this time in Venice, where Nietzsche 

t 

wished to ]om him But Venice was damp, and he 
dared not leave Nice before mid-April Clearly an 
invalid’s exigencies are becoming each year more and 
more uigent A gloomy day lowers his spirits, a week 
without the sun prostrates him 

On the 26th of April he arrived in Venice Peter Gast 
found rooms for him not far from the Eialto, with 
windows that opened on the Grand Canal He ha^d not 
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been m Vcnico for four 5 cars, nntl a child a 

pleasure that he rennJo the acquaint inco of the Io\cd 
cit) He stained m tho hbjnnlh of Venice Venice — 
whose spirit is compomidtd of the inape of auii and 
water, the gnccfuluess of a gaj and tactful people and 
glimpsed Jf unexpected gardcub wath ilowcra and niobscs 
spnnpng among the btonca Ono hundred profound 
fiohludcs * bo notes '*composQ Venice — bcnco her magic 
A symbol for tbo men of tha futuio I or four or /ivo 
hours c\cry dij ho walkctl tho httlo streets as ho had 
walked the bills bomctimu isolaCing himself sometimes 
moving with tho Italian crowd 

Ho was endlessly reflecting upon Uie diflicultics of hi 8 
task AVhat should bo wnto next? He had thought of 
annotating somo \erscs of his poem by means of a senes 
of pamphlets but then no ono bad read tho words of 
Zarathustra Tho^o fneuds to whom they had been 
sent pre erved a mclancholj silence which constantly 
astonished him A jouug author Ucmrich \on Stem 
was almost alono m sending him a word of wanu con 
gratulalion Isietrscho therefore ga\o up the idea feel 
mg that it would bo ndiculous to coiumcn^upon a 13ib!o 
which tho public ignored 

Very senougly ho considered a philosophy of the 
future His intention was to p\o up or at least to 
defer further work on his poem he would ccnfino him 
self to Jong sludj — five six jears of mcditstion and of 
silence, maybe — and formulate his sjsteiu m a precise 
and* definite manner Vonous projects were m bia mind 
when towards the middlo of June ho left Venice for 
Switzerland Ho wished first to read certain books on 
histoncal and natural science m tho libraries of Baslo, 
but his stay m ^lat town was brief for ho found tho 
heavy heat opprcssivo and hia fnends thcro failed to 
please him Either they had not read Thus Spake 
Zaraihusira or they had read it very badly “I might 
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have been among cows,” he wrote to Peter Qast, and 
returned to the Engadme 

On the 20th of August Heinrich von Stem wrote that 
he was coming ‘ 

Stem was at this time a very young man, scarcely 
twenty-six years of age But there was no G-erman 
writer of whom greater things were expected than of 
him In 1878 he had published a httle volume called 
The Ideals of Matenalihny Lyrical Philosophy Eiiedrich 
Nietzsche made the acquaintance of the author, m whose 
essay he recognised a research analogous to his own 
He thought that he had found a kindred spirit, a comrade 
m his task , but this hope deceived him Eraulem von 
Meysenbug had prided herself on bringing Hemiich von 
Stem under Wagner’s influence. It was her defect to be 
always more benevolent than far-sighted Thanks to 
her good ofiices, Wagnei’s house was opened to Stem 
as it had been opened ten yeais earlier to Nietzsche, 
and there Stem lived m spite of Nietzsche’s warning, 
“You admir^ Wagnei, and it is right that you should 
do so provided your admiration does not last long ” 
Wagner talked, and Stem, who could neither free him- 
self from the master’s influence noi oppose it, listened 
His intellectual quest, which had hitherto been unqmet 
but frmtful, now came to an end He closed his note- 
books , he was conquered by a man too great for him, ^ 
sucked m and sucked dry 

The works which he published he died at thirty are 
temperate and acute, but they lack one quality, precisely 
that which gives a high value to his first essays audacity, 
darmg, the charm of a nascent thought^ ill-expressed but 
intense 

Nietzsche continued to interest himself m Stem, and 
superintended the young man’s work and his friend- 
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ships *Hcinnch voa Stem ho 'ivroto m July to 
HaJamo 0\crbcck, 13 at present tho adorer of 51183 
Salomi My successor m that employment as m much 
else Tho danger that Stem ran caused him a great 
deal otxp^D easiness Stem ho^Hc^ctJ read and appreciated 
his hooka, as Nietzscho rtjoiCLd to know 
He "was strangely moved on. receiving tho letter for 
Stem had seemed to understand Thus Spahe Zarathustra 
and it mi^ht bo tbata longiD„ for liberty was tho cxplana 
tioa of In 8 visit Stem would majko up to him for all tho 
fnends that ho had lost and what a revenge moreover 
if ho should conquer this disciple of Wagner s, this philo 
Eopher from Ba^Teuth! Ho hastily sent a welcome, 
signed * Tho Solitary of Sils Mana 

Tbero 13 a possiblo interpretation of Stem s movements 
which never occurred to Nietzsche 
It must bo remembered that Stem waa tho intimate 
and faithful friend of Cosima Wagner and certainly ho 
did not now como to Nietzsche without first consulting 
this shrewd woman and receiving her approbation 
Moreover Nietzsche himself had not yet attacked but 
had merely withdrawn from Wagner In July 1882 ho 
had seemed favourable to a reconciliation Kraulem von 
Meysenbug a endeavours whether he had authorised 
them or no caused him to consider tho possibility and 
m February 18Sd after Wagner a death ho wroto to 
Cosima Wagner Ho had so far been ablo to avoid saying 
anythmg irreparable and all his later work even tho 
very end of Zarathustra with its very vaguo lyricism, 
did not close the door on the hope of an understanding 
This was Stem a own impression and ho wroto to 
Nietzsche 

• 

‘*How I long for you to come this summer to Bay 
reuth and hear Parsifal When I think of that work I 
imagine a poem of pure beauty a spiritual adventure that 
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IS purely human, the development of a youth who becomes 
a man I can find in Fwt&ifobl no pseudo- Christianity 
of any sort and fewer tendencies than in any other o± 
Wagnei’s works If I write to you in a spiiit at once 
audacious and timid it is not because I am a Wagp-crian, 
but because I wish for Farsifal such a hearer as you, and 
for such a hearer as you I wish Farsifal ” 

Cosima Wagner’s judgments were sound, and she knew 
l^ietzsche’s worth She now earned the heavy burden of 
Wagner’s fame , she ha^ a tradition to prolong, a heritage 
to maintain. By recalling Nietzsche to her side she 
would aid an extraordinary man, a rare soul that was 
wasting itself in solitary effort, and she would aid herself 
at the same time — or so she may have thought. One 
does not like to say in so many words that she chose 
Heinrich von Stem as emissary and conciliator But 
one may be certain that she knew of, and did not dis- 
approve, the young man’s attempt 

If theie was such a thing as a Wagnerian equal to the 
entei prise, it was Heinrich von Stem He was the most 
open-minded pf the disciples Bor him that mysticism 
of doubtful quality which Pa7szfal propagated was not 
the last word m religion He included Schiller, Goethe, 
and Wagner m one tradition as the creators of myths and 
.the educators of their age and race For him the theatre 
of Bayieuth was not an apotheosis, but a piomise, an 
instrument for the future, the symbol of a lyrical tradi- 
tion. 

Stem was anxious to acquit himself well of his mission, 
but he spoke little It was Nietzsche himself, the man, 
to whom he appealed, who spoke, and who saw that he 
was heard We may perhaps picture ihe interview and 
Nietzsche’s words 

“ You admire Wagner 9 Who does not ? As well as you 
and better than you have I known, revered, and hearkened 
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to him I learnt from him not the style of his art, but the 
style of his hfe— his valour and enterprise I am aware 
that I have befen accused of ingratitude which is a word 
I ill imder stand I have continued my work In the 
best sense of the word I am his disciple You frequent 
Bayreuth which is very agreeable for you too agreeable 
Wagner offers you for your delight all the legends all 
the beliefs of the past — German Celtic pagan, and 
Chnstian^ You should leave him for the same reason 
that I left him because this delight is destructive to the 
spirit which seeks truth Mark you I say no word 
against art or rehgion I beheve that their day will be 
again Not one of the old values will be abandoned 
They will re appear transfigured no doubt and more 
powerful and more intense in a world thoroughly 
illuminated to its depths by science We shall rediscover 
all the thmgs that we loved in our childhood and in our 
adolescence all that has upheld and exalted our fathers — 
a poetry, a goodness the most sublime virtues the 
humblest too each m its glory and its dignity But we 
must accept the darkness we must renounce and search 
The possibilities are unheard of bili alone I am 
weak Help me, therefore , stay or come back here six 
thousand feet above Bayreuth ! * 

Stein hstened His diary reveals the growing vividness 
of his impressions 

24 vjii 84 S1I3 Mana. Evening with Nietzsche 
* 27 His freedom of intellect, the imagery of his 
speech a great impression Snow and winter wmds 
Headaches At night I watch him suffer 

29 He has not slept but has all the ardour of a 
young man A sunny and magnificent day ! 

After three da}^ the too youthful emissary left greatly 
moved by what had passed and promising to rejoin 
Nietzsche at Nice as the latter at least understood 
’I' Phrase m a passage from £Jcee Uomo 
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Nietzsche felt that he had gieatly carried the day 
“ Such an encounter as oius must have an early and far- 
reaching impoitance,” he wrote to Stem a*few days after 
his depaiture “ Believe me, you now belong to that 
little band whose fate, for good or ill, is linked^to mine ” 
Stem answeied that the days at Sils-Maria weie to him 
a great memory, a grave and solemn moment of his life , 
and then, rather prudently, went on to speak of the bind- 
ing conditions imposed on him by his works and his 
profession. What he ^ did not say was, “Yes, I am 
yours.” 

Was Nietzsche’s mind open enough to perceive the 
reservation? One cannot tell. He was making mar- 
vellous plans, and dreamt anew of an “ideal cloister ” 
To Fraulem von Meysenbug he made the naive proposal 
that she should come to Nice and spend the winter 
near him. 

% 4^ -»4r 

Chance permits us to discover the depths of his soul. 
He had gone down to Basle in September, and there 
Overbeck visaed him at his hotel, and found hii5i m bed, 
suffering from a sick headache, very low m himself, and 
at the same time exceedingly talkative. His excited 
speech troubled Overbeck, who was imtiated mto the 
mystery of the “Eternal Eeturn.” “One day we shall 
be here together again m this very place , I again, as I 
now am, sick , you again, as now you are, amazed at. my 
words ” He spoke m a low and trembhng voice, and his 
face was troubled this is the Nietzsche that Lou Salome 
has described Overbeck listened gently, but avoided 
argument of any sort, and left with evil forebodings. 
Not until the tragic meeting m Turm«m January, 1889, 
was he again to see his friend 

Nietzsche merely passed through Basle. His sister, 
whom he had not seen since the quarrel of the previous 
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autumn, gavo him a rendezvous at Zunch It was to 
announce her marnago, which had taken place in secret 
Eomo months hefoto She was now no longer Fraulein 
Nictzscho but iladamo Forster ready to Icavo for 
Paraguay With the colonists who wero under the charge 
of her husband Kccninination would therefore have 
been a wasto of time The step had been taken 
Nictzscho did not discuss it and did his best to bo 
pleasant pneo again to tho sister who was lost to him 
* My brother wrote Madame ^'orster seems to bo 
in a very satisfactory condition He is bright and charm 
mg wo have been together for si'^ weeks, talking 
laughing o\cr everything 

She 1^3 left us a record of these days which she sup 
poses — or pretends to suppose — were happy Nietzsche 
came upon tho works of ono rrciligralb a mediocre and 
popular poet On tho cover of tho volume was inscribed 
Thirty eiyhth Edition With comical solemnity ho 
exclaimed Here then wo have at last a true German 
poet Tho Germans buy his verso 1 Ho decided to bo 
a good German for tho day, and bought a copy He read 
and was hugely diverted — j 

WiistcnkSnlg ht dor Ldwo 
Will CE Bcln Oebieb dtirchllicgcn 

(King of dcscrU Is Iho lion 
Will ho traTor&Q hla domialan ) 

Ho declaimed tho pompous hemistiches The Zunch 
hotel resounded with his childish laughter as ho amused 
himself improvising verses on every subject m the rm-nner 
of a Freiligrath 

‘ Hullo I 6aid»an old general to the brother and sister 
What 18 amusing you two? It makes one jealous to 
hear you Ono wants to laugh hko you 
It IS unlikely that Nictzscho had much cause for 
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laughter One wonders whether he could contemplate 
those thirty-eight editions of Freiligrath without bitter- 
ness During his stay in Zurich he went ‘to the library 
to look through the files of the newspapers and, reviews 
for his name It would have meant a good deal to him 
to have read a capable criticism of his woik, to have seen 
his thought reflected in another’s, but no voice ever 
answered his labours 

€ 

“ The sky is beautil^l, worthy of Nice, and this has 
lasted for days,” he wrote to Peter Gast on September 
30th “ My sister is with me, and it is very agreeable 
for us to be doing each other good when for so long we 
had been doing haim only. My head is full of the most 
extravagant l3u:ics that ever haunted a poet’s skull I 
have had a letter from Stem This year has brought me 
many good things, and one of the most precious of its 
gifts has been Stem, a new and a sincere friend. 

“ In short, let us be full of hope , or we may better 
express it by saying with old Keller 

o 

“ ‘ Tlsnkt, 0 Augen, was die Wii^per halt 
Von dena goldnen Ueberfluss der Welt 1 ’ " 

Brother and sister left Zurich, the one bound for 
Naumburg, the other for Nice. On the way Nietzsche 
stopped at Mentone Hardly had he settled down there 
than he wrote “ This is a magnificent place I have 
already discovered eight walks I hope that no one will 
join me. I need absolute quiet ” 

It is possible that the project which he had formed at 
the beginning of the summer, when he spoke of six years 
of meditation and of silence, wa^s again ^n his mind. But 
he lacked the force of will whicli long and silent medita- 
tion demands He was, however, deeply moved by the 
hope of a friend and by the loss of a sister, and his lyric 
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impaticDco broko tho bonds Yielding to instinct ho 
composed poems oCf hand — songs short stanzas, epigrams 
Practically alI*tho poems which arc to bo found m hia 
later works — the light ^cr6e, tho biting distich inserted 
m tho second edition of the Gaya Sciaua, tho grandioso 
Dionysian chants — \vcro finished or concened dunng 
these few weeks. iVnd onco more he began to think of 
tho still incomplete Thus Spake Zarathustra A fourth, 
a fifth, a ^sixth part are inevitable, ho writes ^Wbat 
o\cr happens I must bring my oon Zarathustra to his 
noble end Alive, ho lca\e3 mo no peace 
At tho end of October Nietzsche left Mentone Tho 
sight of so many invalids disturbed him and he set out 
for Nice 


There an unexpected companion Paul Lanzky by 
name, soon )omcd him Lanzky was on * intellectual, 
by birth a German and by tasto a Plorcntme who hved 
a wandering life Chance had put tho works of Nietzscho 
into his hands , and ho had understood them Applying 
to Schmditzncr, the publisher for tho authbr s address 
he was told — *Herr Pnedneh Nietzsche lives a very 
lonely lifo in Italy Write to Posto Kestante Genoa 
Tho philosopher replied promptly and graciously Como 
to Nico this winter and wo will talk 1 So Nietzsche 
was not so unsociable and solitary after all ! This 
cotrespondcnco took placo during tho autumn of 1883 
but L'ln^ky was not free at tho moment and begged to 
be excused In October 1881 ho reached tho rendezvous 
Meanwhile ho bad had tho opportumty of acquainting 
himself with tho two last sections of Zarathustra and 
had published very* intelligent summanes of them m a 
Leipsic magazine and in tho Bivista Europea of 
Florence 

On the very morning of his amval m Nice there was 

19 
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a knock at his door. A gentle-looking man entered the 
room and came towards him smihng. “ Also Sie sind 
gekommen • ” said Nietzsche. “ So here you are • ” He 
took him by the arm, and examined curiously this student 
of his works “ Let’s see what you are made of ' ” 
Nietzsche’s eyes were fixed upon him , ihose eyes 
which had once been beautiful, and were, at moments, 
still beautiful, clouded though they now were by reason 
of prolonged suffering Lanzky was astonished. He had 
I come to do honour tp a redoubtable prophet, and here 
‘ was the most affable, the simplest, and, as it seemed to 
him, the most modest of German professors 

As the two men went out together, Lanzky avowed 
his surprise “ Master,” he began. . 

“ You are the first to call me by that name,” said 
Nietzsche with a smile. But he let the word pass, for 
he knew that he was a master 

“ Master,” contmued Lanzky, “ what a mistaken idea 
of you one gathers from your books, tell me ” 

“ No, no, not to-day. You do not Imow Nice. I will 
do the honours, and show you this sea, these mountains, 
these walks.t. . Another day we shall talk, if you will.” 

By the time they returned it was six o’clock in the 
evemng, and Lanzky had discovered how tireless a walker 
was his prophet. 

They organised their hfe m common At six o’clock 
in the morning it was Nietzsche’s custom to make 
himself a cup of tea, which he took alone , towards eight 
Lanzky would knock at his door and ask how he had 
passed the night Nietzsche often slept badly and how 
he intended to employ his mormng Usually Nietzsche 
began the day by skimming the newspapers in a pubhc 
reading hall , he then went to the shore, where Lan7ky 
either joined him or respected his desire for a solitary 
walk Both of them lunched m their pension 
Tn the afternoon they walked out together At night, 
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Ntoizscho wroto or Lanzky read to him aloud, often 
from Bomo French book, &ucb as the Letters of tho 
Abb6 Galiani , Stendhal s Le Rouge ct It Noir La 
Chartreuse, L Armance 

To Ino courteously, yet withhold from ordinary gaze 
tho Eccret of onus life is a wholo art in itself and this 
art Nict ^cho had mastered Indeed as regards the 
scheme of manners that ho had composed foe himself 
this solitary of the table d hdtc was deliberately hypo 
critical anh almost cunning 'More than once Lanzky 
was nonplusiicd One Sunday a young lady asked 
Nietzsche had he btciTto church 
* To>day, no ho replied courteously 
To Lanzky, who admired his prudence ho explained 
that o>cry_truth was_not_good _for everyone If I 
had troubled t hat girl s mind bo added I should be 
homfied 

Occasionally it amused him to announce bis future 
greatness Ho vrould tell his neighbours during meals 
that m forty years timo ho would be illustnoua throughout 
Europe 

They would say Well then lend us you; books 
Ho refused their requests moat positnoly and again 
explained to Lanzky that writings were not for the 
man m tho street 

* M^ter, asked Lanzky, why do you pnnt them 7 
It appears that no answer was given to this reason 
able question 

Nieizschc, however dissembled even with hnazky 
Tho formation of a society of friends of an idcahstic 
phalanstery similar to that m which Emerson lived — 
this old dream of his ho loved to repeat and claborato 
for him ^ 

Ho often led Lanzky to tho pomnsula of Samt-Jean 
‘ Hero ho would say in Biblical phrase — Hero wo 
shall pitch our tents. Ho went so far as to select a group 
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of little villas which seemed to be suitable for his purpose 
But the members were not yet decided upon, and the 
name of Heinrich von Stein, the only fnend, the only 
disciple whom he really wanted, was never mentioned 
m Lanzky’s presence 

There was no news of Stem’s coming, nor of his plans 
To Nietzsche he gave no sign We may assume that 
he had gone to Sils-Maria to conciliate, if possible, the 
two masters But one of them had said that he must 

4 

choose between the t^o perhaps he had been disturbed 
for a moment. He returned, however, to his Germany, 
and there he saw Cosima Wagner again. Nietzsche 
had reqmred that he should choose, and he remained 
faithful to Wagner 

Nietzsche anticipated a new desertion He was afraid, 
and, yielding to a humble and mournful impulse, wrote, 
m the form of a poem, an appeal which he addressed 
to the young man 

0 midday of life 1 0 solemn time ! 

O garden of summer 1 ^ 

Unquiet happmess I am there listening, waiting 1 

Night and day, living m hope of the friend, 

Where are ye, friends? Gomel It is time, it is time!”=^ 

/ 

Heimich von Stem felt it incumbent upon him to 
reply He wrote “To an appeal such as yours there 
IS but one suitable reply. It is that I should come and 
give myself entirely to i you, vowing, as to the noblest 
of tasks, all my time to the understanding of the new 
Gospel which you have to preach But this is forbidden 
me An idea, however, strikes me. Every month I 

t 

<• “ Oh Lebens Mittag 1 Feierhche Zeit 
Oh Sommergarten 1 

Unrnhig Gluck im Stehn und Spahn und Warten 1 
Der Freunde harr’ Ich, Tag und Nacht bereifc , 

Wo bleibt ihi, Freunde? Kommtl s’lst Zeitl s’lst Zeit 1 ” 
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entertain two friends and read wth the;n some orticlo 
from the Wa^cr Lexicon It is tal^en as text, and 
on it, I speak to them Theso conversations arc be 
coming more and more lofty and free Latterly we 
have found this dednition of ccsthctio emotion — a passage 
to tbo impersonal through very fulness of personality 
1 think that our meetings would please you And how 
if Nictzscho should now and agam send us the text? 
Would you communicate \yith us in this way ? Would 
>ou not SCO in such a correspondence an introduction, 
a step towards }our idea of a cloister? 

This letter was obviously the letter of an excellent 
pupil, and it exasperated Nietzsche AVagner was 
named, doubtless intentionally and the AVagnenan 
Encyclopedia, the sum of an absurd and puerile theology 
was indicated as the text of Stem s meditations Hero 
was the old adversary agam standing m the way Wag 
ner the quacl^jaf^thought the seducer of joung meru 
ITorster who was taking his sister from him was a 
Wagnerian and Hemnch von Stem on Wagner s 
account refused him his devotion It was a cruel 
liberty that ho had won alone and at th<j cost of a 
struggle whoso wounds ho still bore Ho wrote to his 
Bister 

*AVhafc a foolish letter Stem has written mo m answer 
to such poetry I I am painfully affected Hero I am 
ill again I have recourse to the old means [chloral] 
and I utterly hate all men, myself included whom I 
have kno\Yn I sleep well but on waking I cxpenenco 
misanthropy and rancour And yet there can bo few 
men living who are better disposed, moro benevolent 
than 1 1 * 

Lanzky remarked Nietzsche s trouble of mind without 
suspecting the cause The cnsis was very severe but 
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Nietzsche did not allow himself to be crushed by it 
and laboured energetically. More often rj^ow than here- 
tofore he walked alone, and Lanzky would watch him 
trip as lightly as a dancer across the Promenade des 
Anglais or over the mountam paths He Would leap 
* and gambol at times, and then suddenly interrupt his 
capers to write down a few words with a pencil What 
was the new work on which he was busy^ Lanzky had 
no idea. 

One morning in March he entered, as was his custom, 
the little room which the philosopher occupied, to find 
him m bed notwithstanding the advanced hour. He 
made anxious enqmries 

“I am ill,” said Nietzsche; “I have just had my 
confinement ” 

“What’s that you say^” asked Lanzky, much per- 
turbed 

“ The fourth part of Zaraihustra is written.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

C 

This fourty section does not enable us to discover at 
length an advance m the work, an attained precision 
of thought It is merely a singular fragment, an 
“ interlude,” as Nietzsche called it It illustrates a 
strange episode in the life of the hero, one which has 
disconcerted many a reader. We may perhaps best 
understand it if we consider the deception to which 
Nietzsche has just been subjected 

The superior men go up to Zarathustra and surprise 
him in his mountainous solitude an old pope, an old 
historian, an old king, unhappy beings who <are suffering 
from their abasement and wish to a^k succour of a sage 
whose strength they feel Was it not thus that Stem, 
that distinguished young man, etiolated by Bayreuth, 
went to Nietzsche ^ 

Zarathustia admits these superior men to his presence, 
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and keeping m cheek his bavago humour, makes them sit 
do\\n m hib ca\o is sorry for their disquietude listens 
and talks to them ^Va3 it not thus that Nietzsche had 
received Stem ? 

Zarathustras soul is m its depths less liaid than it 
should be, and ho aUo^^a himself to bo seduced b} the 
morbid charm and delicacy of tho supenor men ho 
takes pity on them and, forgetting that their misery is 
irremcdjjjblo, jiclda to the pleasures ol hope Ho had 
looked for friends and, perhaps uith these ‘ supenor 
men ' they havo come at last llad not Nietzsche hoped 
for some help from Stem f 

Zarathustra leaves his fnends for a moment, and 
ascends alone to the mouniam IIo returns to his cavo 
to find the * supenor men all of them prostrate before 
a donko} Tho aged pope is saving Moss before tho 
new idol In this posture Stem interpreting a Wag 
nenan biblc with two fnends bad been suipnsed by 
Nietzsche 

Zarathustra bunts his guests away and calls for new 
workmen for a new world But wiU he ever find them? 

‘ Sly children my pure blooded race^ my beautiful 
now race what is it that keeps my children upon their 
isles ? 

‘ la it not time full time — I murmur it m thmo ear 
good spvnt of the tempests — that they should return to 
thpir father ? do they not know that my hair grows gray 
and whitens in waiting ? 

* Go, go spint of tho tempests mdomitahlo and 
beneficent * Lcavo thy gorges and thy mountains 
precipitate thyself upon the seas and bless my children 
before tho mghUhas come 

* Bear them tho benediction of my happiness tho 
benediction of that crown of happy roses ' Let these 
roses fall upon their isles let them remain fallen there, 
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as a sign, which asks ‘ Whence can such a happiness 
come ? ’ 

“ Then they shall ask ‘ Still lives ho, our father 
Zaiathustra ? What, can our father Zaiathustia be still 
alive? Does our old father, Zaiathustia, still love his 
children ? ’ 


“ The wind breathes, the wind breathes, the moon 
shines bright Oh my far-off, far-off children, why are 
ye not here, with your father^ The wind breathes 
no cloud passes ,over the sky, the world sleeps. Oh, 
joy I Oh, joy » ” 

Nietzsche omitted this page from his work. Perhaps 
he felt ashamed of so plain and so melancholy an avowal 
The fourth part of Zaiathiistia found no pubhsher 
A few months earlier Scbmeitzner had informed Nietzsche 
that “ the pubhc would not read his aphorisms ” He 
now contented himself with stating that the pubhc had 
chosen to ignore Zarathustm; and there the naatter 
rested, so far as he was concerned ‘ 

Nietzsche then made certain overtures which only hurt 
his pnde and had no result , then he took a more 
digmfied comse and had the manuscript printed at his 
own expense m an edition hmited to forty copies To 
tell the truth, his friends were not so numerous. He 
found seven consignees none of whom were truly 
worthy If we may guess, these were the seven his 
sister whose loss he never ceased to deplore , Overbeck 
a strict friend, an mtelhgent reader, but cautious and 
reserved , Bmckbardt, the Basle historian who always 
rephed to Nietzsche’s messages, but was^ too pohte to be 
easily fathomed , Peter Gast the faithful disciple whom, 
no doubt, Nietzsche found too faithful and obedient ; 
Lanzky his good companion of the wmtertide , Bohde 
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— ^ho scared) dis^,an6cd the cnnin that these forced j 
readings ga%c him HiLao ^\cro the Bc%cn ^\o may! 
presume \\ho rccciNcd copies of the worl and not all of | 
them troubled to read this fourth and last section tho^ 
interlude which ends and )ct docs not complete, Thus 
Sj)a} e Zalrathustra 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PINAT, SOLITUDE 

I 

B&ijond Good and Evil 

The lyrical work was abandoned At moments Eiiednch 
Nietzsche was to regret and wish to resume it , but these 
were brief yellei^es “ Henceforth,” he wrote (this time 
the assurance is exact), “ I shall speak, and not 
Earathustra ” 

The work remained in an incomplete condition. 
Nietzsche knew it, and the mass of thoughts which he 
had not exprefised saddened him like a remorse. He was 
about to attempt another test It was without joy that 
he returned to philosophy and strove to express in 
abstract terms what, as poet, he had failed to utter He 
opened new notebooks, he essayed titles The Will to 
Power, a new intetpi etaUon of Nature The Will to 
Power, an essay towards a new interpretation of the 
Universe These formulas, the first that he had 

found, were to stand Nietzsche resumed and developed 
here the Schopenhauerian datum The foundation of 
things, he thinks, is not a blind will to live , Ito live is to 
expand, it is to grow, to conquer the foundation of 
things may be better defined as a bhnd will to powei , and 
all the phenomena that arise in the human soul may be 
interpreted as a function of this will 
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It was aa immcnso work oE prudent rcHcction which 
Niclzscho envisaged with fear How should ono discern 
m the soul of men what is power and what is without 
doubt, wpJiVncsa ? Perhaps tho anger o£ Alexander la 
weakness, and tho mystic a exaltation power Nictzscho 
had hoped that disciples, philosophers or physio 
legists, would have mado tho necessary analyses lor him. 
Heinnch von Stem 3 help would ha\G been precious But, 
facing alone, fao had to assume every task Ho grew sad 
Denuded of lyricism, thought bad no attraction for him 
What does ho lo\o ? Instinclivo strength finesse grace 
ordered and rhythmical sounds — ho loves Venico and 
dreams of tho hno weather which will allow him to dy 
from this Nice pension where tho food and the company 
axe so bad On the 30th of March ho writes to Peter 
Gast 

' Dhas PniEND, — ^It seldom happens that I consider 
a removal with pleasure But on this occasion — when 
I think that I shall soon bo at Venice and near you 
I grdw animated am ravished it is like tho hope of euro 
after a long and tcmhlo sickness X l^ave made this 
discovery Venice remains till to-day tho only place 
which IS always sweot and good to mo bila Mana 
as u place of passage smts mo very well but not as a 
residence Ah I if I could contnvo to hve there worthily 
as a hermit or soUtary 1 But — Sils Mana becomes 
fashionable I 

My dear fnend and maestro, you and Venice oro 
Imked for me Nothing gives mo more pleasure than 
your persistent taste for this town How much I have 
thought of you m theso times 1 I was reading tho 
memoirs of oId*Do Brosse (1739-40) on Vemco and on 
the maestro who was then admired there Hasse (il detto 
Sassonne) Do not get angry I haven t the least mten 
tion of making disrespectful comparisons between you 
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“I have ]ust written to Malvida thanks to Peter 
Gast, our friends the low comedians, the self-styled 
geniuses of music, gone hence very soon,‘^will cease to 
corrupt taste ‘ Gone hence very soon ’ is, perhaps, a 
gross exaggeration In a demociatic period few men 
discern beauty jpulcliium jgaucoriim est Jiomimim, I 
rejoice that for you I am one of these ‘ few ’ The 
profound and joyous men who please me, avec des ames 
mSlancohques et folles,"^ like my defunct friends Stendhal 
and the Abbe Galiani, ^could not have stayed on the 
earth if they had not loved some musician of joy (Galiam 
Without Puccini, Stendhal without Gimarosa and Mozart). 

“Ah, if you knew how alone I am in the world at 
present • and how I must play a comedy to prevent 
myself from spittmg, now and again, in some one’s face, 
out of satiety Happily some of the courteous manners 
of my son Zarathustra exist also in his rather ^crazed 
father 

“ But when I shall be with you, and in Venice, then, for 
a time, theie will be an end of ‘courtesy’ and ‘comedy’ 
and * satiety ’ and of all the malediction of Nice, won’t 
there, my good ^friend ^ 

“ Hot to be forgotten we shall eat haicdh > 

' “ Cordially, 

“p’ H ” 

Tn April and May Nietzsche sojourned at Venice, and 
found the joy for which he had hoped He wandered 
through the little sheltered and murmmous streets, he 
contemplated the beautiful town. He hstened to the 
music of his friend The galleries of St Mark’s Square 
shaded his walks and he compared them to th6se porti- 
coes of Ephesusy whither Herachtus weiit to forget the 
agitation of theNGreeks and the sombre menace of the 
Persian Empire. \“ How easily,” he thinks, “ one here 

A In French in the text 
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forgets tho Bombro Empire— out ovin let us not defame 
our Europe she still offers us beautiful refuges 1 It is 
my iiDcst workroom, tins Piazza Son Marco 
This shortlived happiness avvoko the poetic impulse in 
him Ho wished to chant tho triumph and death of Zara 
tbustra how for some hours drawn from oblivion Ho 
wrote out a sketch but soon abandoned it, it was bis 
lost 

June brought him back to the Engadme Tho chances 
of hotel life procured him a secretary a certain Madame 
Boder otherwise unknown offered to help him Ho 
dictated and tned to grasp his problem more closely 
What was his end ? To criticise that multitude of moral 
judgments prejudices and routines which fetter modem 
Europeans, to appmso their vital value that is to say 
the quantity of energy which they express, and thus to fix 
a hierarchy of virtues Ho wished finally to realise tho 
Umiccrthung alUr Werthe (he found this formula) tho 
transvaluation of all values jUI he wntes his pride 
was net content with less. He then recognised, and 
succeeded m defimng certain modes of virtue which tho 
profcsnonal moralists knew not how to observe masteryj 
over oneself dissimulation of one s mtmfate sentiments/ 
pobtcncss, gaiety, cxactitudo in obedience and command 
deference exigence of respect taste for responsibihties 
and for dangers Such were tho usages tho tendencies, 
to day depreciated^ of tho old anatocratic life, the sources 

a morahty more vinlo than our own. 

It IS probable that he then undertook some senoua 
enough readings He studied the Biological Problems of 
Kolph, where ho could find tho analysis of that vital 
growth which was the basis of his mctaphysic Perhaps 
he then read ag^un some book by Gobmeau (ho admired 
tho mnn and hia works) one may hazard this conjecture 
But what mattered his readings ? Nietzsche was forty 
two years old Ho had passed the ago of learning, ho 
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had gathered in all his ideas Beading helped, nourished 
his meditations, hut never directed them 

The difficulty of his work was great and insomnia over- 
came him Nevertheless he persevered, and denied himself 
the sad joy of a final embrace of his sister Lisbeth, who was 
about to follow her husband to South America “ You 
tWill live down there then,” he wrote to her, “ and I here, 
in a solitude more uri attainable than all the Paraguays. 
My mother will have to live alone and we must all be 
courageous I love you and I weep PbiedeicA ” 

A week passed, and he had formed other projects He 
was negotiating with his publisher in regard to the repur- 
chase of his books and their republication It was a 
pretext that he grasped for going to Germany. “A 
business matter, which makes my presence of use, comes 
to the aid of my desire,” he wrote, and set out for 
Nanmburg without delay 

The meeting was a grave one : brother and sister 
conversed tenderly on the eve of a separation which they 
knew to be definitive Nietzsche made no secret of the 
difficulties of his life “ Alone I confront a tremendous 
problem,” he said , “it is a foiest in which I lose myself, a 
virgin forest Wald und Urwald I need help I need 
disciples, I need a master. To obey would be sweet ' If 
I had lost myself on a mountain, I would obey the man 
who knew that mountain , sick, I would obey a doctor , 
and if I should meet a man capable of enlightening me 
on moral ideas, I would listen to him, I would follow 
him , but I find no one, no disciples and fewer masters 
I am alone ” His sister repeated the advice which 
she had constantly given that Pnedrich should return to 
some University , young men had always listened to him, 
they would listen to him, they would understand him 
“Young men are so stupid ! ” answered i^ietzsche, “and 
professors still more stupid * Besides, all the German 
Universities repel me , where could I teach ? ” “ In 
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Ztincb hi3 bister suggested ' There is only one town 
that I can tolerate, and it is Venice 

Ho went to Lcipsic to nc^,otiato with his publisher 
who rccci\cd him without much attention his books 
did not sell Hu ri^turncd to Naumhurg said a final 
farewell and left 

Where was he to find a refuge for the winter i On the 
last occasion ho bad been irritated by the noisy swarms 
of X^icc Ho thinks of Valloinbrosa Lanzky had re 
commended this beautiful forest in the Tuscan Apen 
nines and was waiting for him at riorcncc Before 
leaving Germany, NicIzscUl passing tlirough Munich 
visited a former friend the Baron vonSojdhtz who intro 
duced him to his wife and showed him bis Japanese 
collection The wife was joung and charming the 
Japanese things pleased Nietzsche he disco\crcd this 
art he liked these stamps these little gay objects which 
confonned so little to the sad modern taste so \cry little 
to the sad taste of the Germans Soydlitz understood 
beautiful things and knew how to live Nietzsche envied 
him a httlo ‘ Perhaps it is time dcarLisbcth ho wrote 
to hi^ sister for yon to find mo a wife Let us say 
still joung pretty gay in short a couragciius little being 
d la Irtnc tou Scijdlit, (wo almost ' thee and thou 
each other) * 

Ho reached Tuscany Lanzky received him accom 
pamcdhim and brought him to the observatory of Arcetn, 
on the heights of San Miniato where lived a man of a 
rare kind — a reader of his books Loberccht Tempel 
kept on hiB table near his bizarre instruments the 
works of Herr Priednch Nietzsche, many passages of 
which ho knew by heart and willingly recited Leberecht 
Tempel was a singularly noble sincere and disinterested 
nature The twl) men talked for half an hour and it 
seems understood each other When Nietzsche left he 
was deeply moved 
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“ I wish that this mar> had never hnown my hooks,” 
said he to Lanzky. “ He is too sensible, too good I 
shall harm him ” 

For he knew the terrible consequences of his thoughts 
and feaied for those who read them suffering similar to 
his own '' 

‘ He did not stay m Tuscany the harsh, cold air which 
descended from the mountains upon Florence incom- 
moded him He was recaptured by memories of Nice, 
the town with two hundred and twenty days of full 
sunshine it was fiom ‘•Nice that he wrote to his sister, 
on the 15th of November, 1885 

“Do not be astomshed, dear sister, if your brother, 
who has some of the blood of the mole and of Hamlet in 
his veins, writes to you not from Vallombrosa, but from 
Nice It has been very precious to me to experiment 
almost simultaneously with the an of Leipsic, of Munich, 
of Floience, of Genoa, and of Nice. You would never 
beheve how much Nice has tiiumphed in this gioup I 
have put up, as last year, at the Pension de Geneve, 
Petite Eue Samt-Etienne I find it recarpeted, refui- 
nished, repainted, become very comely My neighbour 
at table is a bishop, a Monsignor who speaks German I 
think of you a great deal Youi 

“ Peince Eiohoen ” 

“ Here I am returned to Nice,” he wiote in another 
letter, “ that is to say to reason ” His pleasure is such 
that he obserwes with some indulgence the cosmopolitan 
city, and is amused by it “ My window looks out on 
the square of the Phoemcians,” he wrote to Peter Gast 
“ What a prodigious cosmopohtamsm in this alliance of 
words! Don’t you laugh? And it’s true, Phoenicians 
lived here I hear sounding in the air something of the 
conqueror and the Super -European, a voice which gives 
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me confidence and i>a>8 to mo Ucrc thou art in thy 
place How far one is from Germany hero— liwscr 

dcutsch ' I cannot say it with force cuourIi 


Ho reUnicd to his habit of \\alking m the sun o\cr tho 
whito roads vshich o\crloot tho \\a\C5. T-ho mcmoncs of 
seven jears linked his thought w ith this sea these strands 
these mountains, his fantasy awol c ho listened to it and 
foUo^^C(^ it Not an hour passed \ainly each ono was 
happy and left as tho bou\cuir dnd witness of tho glad 
new which it brought an epigram a poem m prose a 
maxim somo or song 

He defamed tho modems it was his pleasure and as 
ho thought his duty as a philosopher who, speaking for 
coming times must contradict his own penod In tho 
sixteenth century a philosopher did well to praise obcdicnco 
and kindliness In tho nineteenth centurj m our Europo 
impaired by Pansian decadents and Wagnenan Germans 
m this fceblo Europo which is c\er seeking tho co opera 
tion of the masses the lino of least effort and tho least 
pain ‘a^ihilosophcr had to praise other virtues Ho had 
to afiirm That man is great who know i/ how to bo tho 
most solitary tho most hidden the most distant who 
knows bow to livo beyond good and evil the master of his 
virtues powerful in his will Greatness is there And ho 
must urgently ask Is greatness possible to day ? — 1st 
Vcrcdlung nwglich / Wo never ceaso to hear this question 
which he first put at twontj si\ 

Ho defamed the Germans this was his other pleasure 
a more intimate and lively one Germanised Europo had 
unlearned fjreedom She dissimulated her spites her im 
modesties, her cunmng She needed to recover the spirit 
of the old world of those Frenchmen of former times who 
lived m so fine a hberty, with so fine a clear sightedness 
and force “Wo must inedtterraneamse music, wrote 
20 
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he, “ and our taste, our manners also.” Across these pages 
of Nietzsche, it is easy to hear the counsels of his “ defunct 
fiiends,” Stendhal and the Abbd Galiani 

“ Men of profound melancholy, ” he wiote, “ betray 
themselves when they are happy they seize upon their 
happiness as though they would strangle it and stifle it 
out of jealousy. . . Alas, they know too well that happi- 
ness flies befoie them ' ” December neared its end, and 
those festivals, the memories of which moved his faithful 
heart, approached , Nietzsche had seen his happiness in 
flight before him The pleasure of lively thoughts, of 
beautiful images, did not entirely satisfy him He was 
no longer amused by the crowd at Nice, the square of the 
Phoemcians diverted him no moie. What mattered to 
him the Gai Sabei and its precepts sunhght, wind and 
Provengal song ^ He was a German, the son of a pastor, 
and it was with an oppressed heart that he watched 
Christmas and Saint Sylvester’s day approach that 
venerated time 

He took a disgust for the poor pension in which he 
lodged its furniture was touched by too many hands, its 
sittmg-room degraded by being common property »< Then 
the cold weathfer came Being poor, he could not get the 
warmth he needed , he froze, bitterly regretting the stoves 
of Germany Wretched places where he cannot ever be 
alone ' To the right, a child is clattering its scales ; above, 
two amateurs are practising on the trumpet and violin 
Friedrich Nietzsche, yielding to bitterness, wrote to his 
sister, who was spending a last Chnstmas at Naumburg 

“ How stupid it is that I have no one here who might 
laugh with me ! If I were stronger, and if I w^re richer, I 
should set up in Japan, to know a little gaiety. At Yemce 
I am happy because there one can live in the Japanese 
manner without too great difficulty All the rest of 
Europe is pessimist and mournful , Wagner’s horrible 
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pcrvtr'Jion of music is a pitticulat caso of tho perversion, 
of tho uniVLraal trouble. 

* Hero la Ohnstmia again, and it is sad to think that I 
must continue to live, as I have dono for Bo\cn jeaw like 
a man pro-,cnbed like a conical conlunncr of men No 
one bothers about ni) oxislcnco any more the Lama ha^ 

better to do and m an) case euouoh to Jo Isn t 
it fine, m) Christmas letter i Long li^o the Lamu t 

\our 1 

* ^Vhy do >ou not go to Japan } It is the most scnsiblo 
life, and so gay ' 

Light da)3 later he v,toIc a better letter perhaps he 
hod reproached himself for his confushion 

'Chine tho neither js magnificent today and your 
rnti must afresh put on a good face for you though m 
these latter times he has h ui nighU and da)s that ivcre 
most melancholy By chance iii) Ciiristiuas i\as a real 
festival da) At noon X recci^o )our kind presents 
Very quickly I pass round my neck )our watch chain and 
slide )o'hr pretty little calendar into my w pstcoat pocket 
iVs to the money if there was money m the letter (our 
mother wrote me that there was) it escaped my fingers 
Excuse )our blind animal who undid his packet m the 
road something no doubt fell from it as I opened )our 
letters very impatiently Let ua hope tliat a poor old 
woman passing there, found her little cluld Jesus on 
tho pavement Ihcn I go on foot to m) peninsula of 
bamt Jean I walk a great round along tho coast and 
finall) install mjsclf not far from tho )ouag soldiers who 
aro playing at skittles Eresh blown roses geraniums in 
tho hedges everything green cvciything warm nothing 
of tho north ! There, your Pntz drinks three glasses of a 
sweet wmo of tho country and perhaps gets a trifle tipsy 
at least ho begins to talk to the waves and, when thoy 
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foam as they break too strongly against the shore, he 
says to them, as one does to fowl ‘ Butsch • Butsch i 
Butsch f ’ Fmally, I re-enter Nice and, im the evenmg, 
dine at my pension in princely style in the glitter of a 
great Ghiistmas-tree Would you believe it, I have found 
a baker de luxe who kuows what ‘ Quackkuchen’ is, he 
told me that the TCing of Wurtemburg had ordered some 
of it, similar to the kind I like, for his birthday I 
remembered this while I was wnting p-iincely style ’ 
K . In alter liebe, ^ 

“ Your F 

“ N B I have begun to sleep again (without narcotics).” 

In January, February, and March, 1886, his melancholy 
appeared to be less acute He gave a form to his work, 
to those notes which his fantasy had dictated to him 
For four years he had ceased to publish his aphorisms, 
his short essays The matter with which his notebooks 
supplied him was immense He proposed to extract a 
volume from it , his whole task was to arrange and 
select c 

Had he forgotten the systematic work of which he had 
thought the previous winter ^ No, for he always felt the 
heavy necessity and the reproach of it He wished to 
make peace with his own conscience in regard to the 
delay he needed a httle pleasure, the amusement of a 
lively book, before commencing the immense work He 
found a title, Beyotid Good and Evil , a sub-title. Pi eZ-jidle 
to a Philosophy of the Futuie Thus he announced the 
more important and always deferred work He deceived 
himself in connecting by an artificial tie his pleasure and 
his duty ‘ 

K ^ ^ ^ -t 

Eemember how joyously he used to announce the com- 
pletion of the book , how communicative he was and how 
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I, to prevent ourselves from being forced to die of 
silence . . ” 


Friedrich Nietzsche felt his solitude alleviated by this 
comradeship in a difficult lot. Peter Gast’s distress was 
kmilar to his own, he spoke to him as to a brother 
Peter Gast was poor “ Let us share my purse,” said 
Nietzsche, “let us share the little that I have ” Peter 
Gast grew discouraged and lost confidence in himself 
Nietzsche knew this agony , he knew the great necessity 
of confidence to the man who worked, and how qmckly 
the contempt of the public must overwhelm him 
“Courage,” he wrote, “do not let yourself be cast 
down , be sure that I, at least, believe m you , I need 
your music , without it I could not live ” We need not 
doubt that Nietzsche was sincere when he thus expressed 
himself All his power of love and admiration, which 
was immense, he brought to bear upon this last com- 
panion who remained to him, and his friendship trans- 
figured the music of Peter Gast ^ 

He was unhappy, even at Vemce , the light hurt the 
delicate nerves V)f his eyes As at Basle in former times, 
he was obliged to shut himself up behind closed shutters, 
and deny himself the pleasure of the fine Italian days. 
What refuge could he find? He recalled the vast German 
forests, so shady and beneficent to his eyes, and he took 
to regretting his country Though she angered him, 
though he revolted against her, he loved Germany , how 
could he help loving her^ Without her divine music, 
which had governed the impulses of his first desires, his 
soul would have been other , without her tongue, that 
splendid and difficult instrument, his thqiight would have 
been other Schopenhauer and Wagner, twp_ Germans, 
^were his real masters, and remained so (he secretly 
^avowed it) , his true disciples, if ever they were to 
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exist ^\ould bo born in Germany, that cruel Xatbcrlond 
which be could not abjure 
Thence he received a piece of news which moved him 
Bohdo was appointed professor lu tho University of 
Leipsic Nictj^scho was happy for his friend and con 
gmtulatcd him in exquisite tcmis >icverthelcfis ho 
could not prevent himself from sadly dmwmjj a personal 
moral ' U present ho wrolo to Polcr Goat, the 
1 acuity of Philosophy is half composed of m> {,ood 
friends (/amcke, Heinze Liskien ^Vlndlsch Bohde 
Ic ) Suddenly he washed to depart ho v\ anted to sco 
hi9 mother, whom her two children had left ho wished 
to attend his old comrade a course lastly ho w ishud to 
confront thoso famous publishers who pnntcd twenty 
then >eind volumes a } ear and refused his own He left 
Venice aud Went &tnu{,ht to Leipsic 

Ho stepped up to Bolide a rooms thu time was badly 
chosen Ho found a busy and preoccupied man who 
received Ibis unexpected visitor tliis toq_8ingiilar_ per- 
sonage who had failed m life with vexation and constraint 
rjaw Nictzscho Bohdo vvroto later in a fow lines m 
which ho explained bis cold welcome SVll his person 
was marked wath an indescribable stnfngcncss and it 
disquieted me There was about him something that I 
had never known, and of tho Nictzscho whom 1 had known 
many features were cfTaccd Ho seemed to have como 
from an umnhabited land Niotzscho said I would 
li^o to hear you speaL Bohdo brought him, and put 
him to Bit among joung men who vvero ignorant of his 
work and of his very name Nietzsche listened, then 
went away I have heard Bohdo at the University 
ho wroto to his sister briefly I can no longer commu 
nicate with any*ono Leipaic is, it is clear no placo of 
refuge or of reposo for me 

He would have fled from Leipsic, as ho had fled from 
Vemco and Nice, but the difficulty of his negotiations 
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, obliged him to remain there He applied to vaiious 
' publishers, and applied in vam Finally, his dignity 
' revolted Ho wished his book to appear, and, however 
, heavy the cost, he resolved to pay out of his own pocket 
, the cost of the printing 

His mother was waiting for him at Haumburg, where 
smee Lisbeth’s departure she lived alone. Nietzsche 
felt a very lively pity for her , he knew her to be deso- 
lated by the loss of her family, and in despair Oi^^er the 
impieties which he published m his books “ Don’t read 
them. Ignore them,” he told her ceaselessly ‘‘it is not 
for you that I write.” Nevertheless, she could not repress 
her curiosity, and her discontent was never appeased 
Nietzsche did not wish to leave without giving her a 
httle happiness He went to spend a week at home, 
but he had not the strength to keep the secret of his 
vexations to himself, he bewailed himself, he grew 
exalted , he saddened the poor woman, whom finally he 
left m a more unhappy condition than ever 

Passing through Munich, he called on the Baron and 
Baroness von Seydhtz He wished to snatch a dmef 
repose under the roof of his amiable host , but Seydlitz 
was away fromVome, and his house was shut up. 

Nietzsche, having left this Germany which he was 
never again to see, continued on his road towards the 
Upper Engadme, from which he always expected some 
benefit Here in duly he found himself among icy fogs, 
and felt the first symptoms of a long crisis of nemalgia 
and melancholy. 


II 

The Will to Potuer 

t 

Shall we say that he met friends^ Is the word suit- 
able to those vague figures, to those Eussian, English, 
Jewish, and Swiss women who, seeing this charming 
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man rctum ciich season, did not refuso him their quick 
sympathy^ Wo set do\vii tbcir names 'Mesdames Bodcr 
and I^rarasoll Miss /immcrn and rraultin \on 
Sails Marschlins (this last a friend of rnulciu von 
Mejsciibug) others ^\hoso nauieb remain unLno\\n, 
lUAj bo guessed 

How did they judge him? Carefully ho avoided any* 
speech that might 111% o pained or surprised them Ho 
kept hi3 dangerous thoUj^hts to himself So far as they 
iNcro concerned ho wished to he and knew how to 
be, an amiable companion learned refined and 

rcscr\cd Still whato\cr sccict ho mado of his work 
bis fnends did not fail to get an inkling into the mystery 
of bis reserve One of them an Englishwoman m 
delicate health whom he often went to visit and distract 
broached the subject 

I know Herr Nietzsche why you won t let us seoj 
your books If one were to believe what you say ink 
them a poor suffering creature liko myself would have i 
no right to live 

Nijtzscho was apologetic and warded off the accusation 
ns best ‘ho could 

Another having said to him ono day ^ 

I have been told about your booJ^ You've writtenjj _ 
in one of them ‘If tlioii goest among tiomen do 7iot\l ^ 
forget thy whip 

Dear lady, dear fnend answered Nietzsche, in a 
paiped voice taking tho hands of her who reproached * 
him in his own do not misunderstand mo it is not 
thus that I am to bo understood 
Did they admire him ? To dare to admire an unrecog 
msed author a very sure judgment is needed and no 
doubt they lackfid m necessary daring They esteemed 
they liked their hotel companion, and recognised his 
singular genius m conversation at the tahU d hote they i 
looked to have the place near his little enough it seems 
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!'i if one consider his present fame , then it was a great deal 
’'^to him. He recovered in the Engadine, thanks to them, 
a little of the confidence which was necessary to his soul 
and which he had been losing in Germany. During the 
summer of 1886, some good musicians passed through 
Sils In Nietzsche they discovered a very rare listener, 
"and they liked to be heard by him. This courtesy touched 
him “ I notice,” he wrote to Peter Gast, “ that our 
artists only sing and play for me I should bp greatly 
spoilt if this continued ” 

A certam Oriental si;ory narrates the adventures of a 
masked sovereign who travels in his provinces , he is not 
recognised but divined , an instinct of respect awakes at 
his approach In this mountain hotel, does not Nietzsche 
appear as a masked, a half-divined sovereign ? 

Nevertheless it was but a poor comfort Could these 
women lighten a distress which they could not measure ^ 
Nietzsche was traversing that grave moment of life in 
which a man, however unwilling to be taught, must learn 
at last what his fate with inexorable constancy gives and 
refuses him , he had to tear his last hopes from his |}eart 
“ I have been unspeakably sad in these latter days,” he 
wrote to Petet Gast, “ and cares have deprived me of 
sleep ” The information is brief To his sister he avows 
more, he addresses to her pages upon pages that are 
terrible in their power and monotony. 

“Where are they, those old friends, with whom I 
formerly felt so closely bound? We inhabit different 
\ worlds, we no longer speak the same tongue > As a 
1 stranger, a proscribed man, I wander among them , 

I never a word, never a look now reaches me ‘I hold my 
S peace for none understands my speech <_ ah, I can say it, 

I they have never understood me • . It is terrible to be 

j condemned to silence, when one has so many thmgs to 
'‘\say. Am I created for solitude, never to find any one 
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^^llh vfhom I luaj luaLu myself umlcratood? Ijicoinxmi 
picabih^ i IS m truth tho most awful of solitudes to bo 
dijfercntt to wj^F Tmasb. of bi^F border thin ouy mask 
of brass — perfect friendship is onl) pos, iblc inf<;r parc$ 
Inttr pates! a phrase which nito:(icatcs me what con 
fidcncc, N\hat hope, what perfume what bcatitudo it 
promises the man who ncccssanly and constantly h'vcif 
alono to a man who is dijiTcrcn' — who has nL\cr met 
any one of his ncc And nevertheless ho is a (,ood 
Seeker he has sought much Ah tho swift foily of 
thoso hours in which the solitary thinks ho has found 
a fnend, embraces him and holds biin in his amis it is 
a present from heaven, an inestimable gift, iVn hour 
later be rejects him with dib^ust ho rejects himself with 
disgust as though soiled diminished sick from his own 
society Apr^ou/i^ man needs fntnds unless indeed Eo 
has a God Uid I have neither God nor fncndl Ah 
my sister thoso whom you call by this name, onco they 
were friends — but now } 

'Hxcusc thv.> burst of passion my last journey la Uio 
causi^ 

‘ My» health is neither good nor bad , it is only tho 
poor soul which is wounded and thirstin{, Givo mo a| 
Iittlo circle of men who will listen to mo and understand I 
— and I am m good health 

Hero everything takes its course the two English 
women and the old Russian lady tho musician have 
come back tho latter very ill 

Nietzsehe now went on with his labours on tho Wills 
ur Macht His unfortunate passage through Germany 
bad modiBod his arrangements Ho thought Wba^so 
i3_i^k my wntmg vyarjiko books? Without allicSjjvithout 
rcai^rs I cannot prcjvcnt thj^^asginenLnf Turopa -let 
ifbo brougbtji^OQt then One day it will 6nd its goal— 
a^ay which I shall not scc''^ Then my books will bo 
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discovered, then I shall have my readers Eor them I 
should write, for them I should determine my funda- 
mental ideas To-day, I cannot fight, for I have not 
enemies even ” At the beginning of July, when 
leaving the Germany which had tried him so hardly, he 
drew up a detailed plan In September he wrote 

< 

“I announce, for the next four years, the completion of 
my work in four volumes The title alone is alarming 
The Will to Powe?, an essay toioards a TransvaluaUon of 
all Values For this all is necessary to me health, 
solitude, good humour perhaps a wife {eine Piau) also ” 

Tu what retirement should he compose this new work ^ 
Genoa had inspired the two books which he wrote as a 
convalescent. The Daion of Day and The Gay Science , 
Eapallo, Nice, had inspired Zaiathustra He now 
thought of Corsica For long he had been curious about 
this savage island, and, in the island itself, of a town, 
Corte 0 

c 

“ There Napoleon was not born but what is 'perhaps 
more importalt conceived, and is it not the clearly 
indicated spot in which I should imdertake the trans- 
valuation of all values ^ . For me, too, it is a concep- 

tion that is m question ” 

Alas I this Napoleonic work, the title of which alpne 
should strike terror, thus struck its author Nietzsche 
was not unaware whither that ‘‘via mala des conse- 
quences” which he had been long following led him. 
Since a covetous, conquering force is at the heart of 
nature, every act which does not cor^;espond precisely 
With this force is inexact and feeble He said this, he 
wrote it, and such indeed was his thought man is never 
so great as when he combines an alertness and refinement 
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of mjn<3 wlh a wrtnjn Ditivo bnitalil> and crucU> of 
instinct Ihuj the GrecU nudcrflood c»ft« and Iho 
Italians ciW i Iho I tenth iwhticiana, and, after Uicm, 
rwJcnch II ^apolco^l and liismatth acted in accor 
danco with the t niaxun*i 'iroub'ed bj hii doubts lost 
m his probViu Nitlieht hmil> [n'fiM.d thib fragmtn 
tarv but ccrliin tnilli one n uat /jticc tU connive of 
pvjcho^opatl nu</it!/» fio \ aa to write Ilq trained him 
self to It, but remaned dj^uituhcd. liis mind aa too 
clear, his soul loo pennue and thu dcfini ion of tho 
strongest men was too curt and ic> for hta dreams 
lonucr]ylo)uiii cho eu bchiJJer and Ma ami for iDOfloz^e 
Dtd ho admiro them no longer/ No toul vrvi ever as 
constant ns hi B Onl} he fuirvd that in folloi ing than 
ho would ^ratify a certam fechleneM ai d the ma tera 
whom ho now an^jhed to prefer were called Naiioleon 
and C esar Bor^i i 

On this occasion too ho turned awaj from hiH task 
sliunning harsh afhnintions Ihe puhlidur I ntsch 
consented on tho condilion that he nccned pecuniary 
aid t2 publish a second edition of tho Origin of Fragedy 
The baicn of Day and Fhe Gay Science Ihis had long 
been one of Nictuschcs desires hu i/ished to add 
prefaces to these old works to touch them up and 
perhaps to add to them Ho undertook this new work 
and hccaino ab orbed in it 

Instead of going to Corsica lie returned to tho Genoeso 
coast to Kuta not far from Rapallo abo\o Portofmo 
which thrusts its wooded crest out into tho sea Again 
ho found tho walks and familiar places in which Zara 
thustra had spoken to him How sad ho had then 
becnl Ho had just lost his two last fnonds Lou Salomd 
and Paul Rio yevcrthelcss ho had continued hia task 
and, indeed created at tho moment of his profoundcst 
sorrow hia bravest book rnedneh Nietzscbo let him 
self be stirred by tbeso memories of the past 
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He now received a letter which was the first sign of 
his coming fame. , In August, 1886, in despair of being 
listened to by his compatriots, he had aent his book. 
Beyond Good and Evil, to two foreign leaders, to the 
Dane Georges Biandes, and to the Frenchman Hippolyte 
Tame Georges Braudes did not reply Hippolyte 
'Tame wrote (October 17, 1886) a letter which gave 
Nietzsche some joy. 

“ On my return from a voyage, I found the book which 
you were good enough to send me ; as you say, it is 
full of ‘thoughts from behind’ pensees de derriere’) , 
the form, which is so lively, so literary, the impassioned 
style, the often paradoxical turn, will open the eyes 
of the reader who wants to nuderstand , I will m 
particular recommend to philosophers your first piece on 
philosophers and philosophy (pp. 14, 17, 20, 25) , but the 
historians and critics will also have then share m the 
booty of new ideas (for example 41, 75, 76, 149, 150, &c ) 
What you say of national gemus and character m your 
eighth essay is mfimtely suggestive, and I shall i^-read 
this piece, although I find there a far too flatterihg word 
relative to mySjelf. You do me a great honour m your 
letter by putting me by the side of M Burckhaidt of 
Basle, whom I greatly admire , I think that I was the 
first man m France to announce m the press his great 
work upon the CulUire of the Benaissance in Italy 
With best thanks, I am, 

“ Yoms sincerely, 

“H Tains” 

Paul Lanzky rejoined Friedrich Nietzsche at Buta. 
Not having seen him for eighteen months, he was struck 
by the change which he observed m him The body was 
weighed down, the features altered. But the man 
remained the same ; however bitter his life had become. 
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he was still affcclionato and naive qiuck to laughter 
like a child He brought Lanzk> up the mountain 
which gneg at every instant such maoUificcut views 
over the snowy Alps and the sea Tho two rested in the 
most beautiful spots then they gathered up bits of old 
timber ar?d twaga from tho autumn vanes and lit fires 
Nictzscho saluting the flames and tlio nsing smoko with 
cncs of joy 

It was then, it was in this mn at Itula that Ivictzscho 
drew up tho prefaces to The Daiert of Datj and The Gay 
Science in which ho recounted with so strango a 
vivacity his spiritual Odyssey Tncbschon and Wagner s 
fnendship Metz and tho discovery of war Bajrcuth 
hope and mishap tho rupture with Ittchard Wagner 
tho bruising of his lovo tho cruel jears which bo spent 
depnved of poctr> and of art finally Italj which gave 
him back both Vcnico and Genoa tho two towns which 
saved him and tho Ligunan coast Zarathustra s cradle 
Whilo Nictzscho wroto thus and struggled against 
depression may it not bo that ho was taking drugs to 
excite himself to work? Thcro is some ovidcnco to sug 
gest ft ^ But we shall never have exact information on 
this point Wo know that he was absorbing chloral and 
an extract of Indian hemp which in sniaU doses pro 
duced an mwaid calm in large doses excitement 
Perhaps he handled a more complicated phannacopceia in 
secret it 18 tho habit of nervous persons 
Fnedneh Nietzsche liked this coast Imagine ho 
wrote to Peter Gast, a little island in the Greek archi 
pelago pushed down here by the winds It is a coast of 
pirates swift, deceitful dangerous Ho proposed 

to pass the winter there But soon ho modified his plans, 
and vvished to return to Nice Lanzky sought in vain to 
keep him back * 

You complain of being abandoned ho said to him 
Whose fault is it? You have disciples and you dis 
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courage them. You call me hero, you call Peter Gast, 
and you leave ” 

“ I need the light, the air of Nice,” answered 
Nietzsche, “I need the Bay of the Angels” 

He went alone During this winter, he completed his 
prefaces, he re-iead and touched-up his books. ' He lived, 
It seems, in a singular condition of relaxation, indecision 
and melancholy He sent his manuscripts to Peter Gast, 
as he always did, but his requests for advice have an 
unusual accent of uniest and humility “ Eead me,” he 
wrote in February, 1887, “ with more distrust than you 
generally do , say simply this will do, this won’t do 
I like this, why not alter that, Ac , &c ” 

He read, and his readings seemed guided by a queer 
curiosity and less under the rigorous sway of his prejudices 

He familiarised himself with the works of the French 
decadents He appreciated Baudelaire’s writings on 
Richard Wagner, Paul Bouget’s Essms de Psychologie 
Gontem'^oiOjine He read the Contes of Maupassant and 
admired this “ great Latin ” He ran through some 
volumes by Zola and did not allow himself to be seduced 
by a merely popular style of thought, by a., rnerely 
decorative art c He bought, and commented in pencil on 
the margin, the Esqiuisse d'une Morale sans ohligaUon m 
sanction Guyau, like Nietzsche and at the same moment, 
had had the idea of founding a system of morals on the 
expansive modalities of hfe. But he understood them in 
another sense and interpreted as a force of love what 
Nietzsche understood as a conquering force Nevertheless 
the initial agreement was certain Nietzsche valued 
highly the purity and intelligence of idea which he found 
in the work of the French philosopher. The yogue of the 
Russian novelists was then beginning^ Nietzsche took 
an interest in these poets of a young, violent, and sensi- 
tive race, whose charm he always felt “Do you know 
Dostoievsky? ” he wrote to Peter Gast “ No one, with the 
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exception of Stcndh'il, hia eo batisfitd and nvinlicd me 
Thcri. 18 a p^jchologist «itii whom I am m a^rtcURUt* 
He indicated llic new author to ill his corre jKUidcnts 
The religious Tcr\ our of the bhvs mtcrcited him and found 
him indul„eul. It was not a Bjinptomof wcakiie^vs ho 
thouijht, it was the return of in eaeroy which could 
not accept tho cold constraints of modem rOcicty and 
whoso lusubordinition took the form of a revolution 
ary Gluistianity ihe^ birbinans thwarted m their 
mstmets, wcni disconcerted and self iccu^tor) the> 
bad precipitated a ensis which is still undecided and 
J^ietzscho wrote ‘ This bid coii-*cic«ce is a wiladj but 
a malady of tho mitiire of pr».{,niuc> lor hoping 
always ho obj»tmalel> defended liis thoughts against his 
disgusts lie wished hib thoughts to remain free, kmdl} 
and coniidentj and when there rojo within him and 
towards them a hatred of Lutojio and of lU deha^d 
peoples when be feared that ho mi^ht >]eld to his hitter 
humour ho corrected himself at ouco No ho kept on 
6a;yiDg Huropo is at present ncher than ever in men, m 
ideas m aspirations hotter XRepared for great tasks ind 
wo nJu^, conlrarj to all scmhlancc hope cvcr>iluu^ from 
theso multitudes, though their ugl} disposition seems to 
forbid hope 

Dunng tbeso early months of 1837 1 riednch Nict^scho 
bccimo mtunate with a certim Mudauio V P lho> 
went together to ban Itcmo lud Monte Carlo ^Vo do 
not know this woman s namo wc ln\o no letter either 
wntten by her or addressed to her Wo may infer t>omo 
mjstery, perhaps a mjotcry of love 

Madame V P was no doubt Nitt^chos eoinpanion* 

'*■ MotalH arc free w Iho peaKione ou tho llcthtemvjicau rmJ no 
doubt ^^o ore unaware ot all Ujq cpmodcd of IneJnch NicUhchoa 
life I3ut tbia rcscitaUon inuht bo made According to evidence 
which wo havo been oblo to gather 1»3 manner of life fn tho 
Engadinc never gave occaaion for tho least gesflip On Iho contrary 
hose us VTC cue told to havo avoided }oung women 
21 
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when he heard the prelude to Parsifal at the concerts 
in the Casmo at Monte Carlo He hstened without any 
bitterness, with the sudden indulgence of a worn-out 
adversary “ I loved Wagner,” he wrote in September 
to Peter Gast , “I still love him ” Assuredly he still 
loved him, when he could speak as he did of this 
Isymphony which he had just heard 

“ I do not seek to know whether this art can or should 
serve some end,” he wrote to Peter Gast, “ I ask" myself • 
Has Wagner ever doife better? And I find this the 
most exact conscience and psychological precision in the 
manner of relatmg, expressing, and communicating 
emotion , the shortest and most direct form , every 
nuance of sentiment defined with an almost epigrammati- 
cal brevity such descriptive clearness that in listening 
to this music one thinks of some buckler of marvellous 
workmanship , lastly, a sentiment, a musical experience 
of a soul which is extraordinary and sublime , a 
“ haughtiness,” in the formidable meaning of the 
word, a sympathy, a penetration, which enters 
like a knife into the soul and a pity for whal^ he has 
discovered an^ judged at the bottom of that soul. Such 
beauties one finds in Dante and nowhere else What 
painter has ever painted so melancholy a look of love as 
Wagner m the last accents of his prelude 

How easy it would have been for him to be a great 
critic, equal in his dehcacy, supenor in the largeness of his 
views, to that Samte-Beuve whom he esteemed so highly • 
He knew it, and found it hard to resist the seductions of 
that “dilettantism of analysis ” the expressiqn is his own. 
His best readers often remarked this “What a historian 
you are i ” Burckbaidt used to say, anh Hippolyte Tame 
repeated it. It did not satisfy Nietzsche He despised 
the calling of hisfcoris^n oi of cntic He was mformed by 
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a youn^j German \shoiu ho met at Nicothat tho professors 
of Tubingen took him is a merely di* solvent mind, 
radical and n;hilistie it saddened him Ilo h^l not tom 
hiinself from the romanticism of pity and love !o sink nt 
last m tho inverse romanlieism of violence and energy 
He admired Sluidhal but did not intend to bo a blend 
bahan 1 ho Christian belief had nourished his infancy, 
the disciplines of I’forta Ind ripened it Pytlnj^onj 
Plato "yVagner had mcrcajed eloeated his desirtj Jdo 
wished to bo a jwet ind a moralih^, an mventoc ol virtues 
vcnefations and screiiitie'* none of his readurs, uono of 
hi 8 fnenda, had understood this intention In correcting 
the proofs of The Daxen of Da j ho re read tins old pa^o, 
tho truth of which still held good 


‘Wo arc still on our kncc'i before power — accordmg to 
the old custom of shves — ind yet when the degree of 
cencra&ihfy shall bavu to be tixed only tho de^reo of 
rationahi]j in jToircr will ho decisivo v\o have to investi 
gato to what extent power has indeed been ovcrcomo by 
somctlimg higher of which it is now tho fool and mstru 
meut But os yet thero is an absoluto ijek of oyes for 
such investigations nay m most ca^es tho appraisement 
of gemus IS even considered a enmo Vud thus perhaps 
tho most beautiful of all fapeclacles still takes placo in tho 
dark and, after bursting into bloom soon fades into 
perpetual nij^ht — I mean tho spectaclo of that power 
vvhich a man of gemus employs not in his works but m 
tho dovclopmout of himself regarded as a work that is 
in tho task of self mastery, in tho punfication of his 
imaginatioDi m his delibcrato choice and ordenng of tho 
course of Ins task,s and inspirations And yet tho great 
man is still invisible in tho greatest thing which claims 
worship invisible hko a distant star hia triumph over 
power continues to bo without eyes, henco also without 
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song and poets. As yet the order of greatness has not 
been settled for the sum total of human history . . 

Alas, for victory over force, one must ^possess some 
exterior force, reason or faith. Nietzsche, denying to 
the one or to the other all their rights, has disarmed 
himself for the combat ‘ 

C 

^ ^ -itt 

At the beginning of March a violent eai^thquake 
terrified the cosmopolitan flaneuis of Nice. Niiedrich 
Nietzsche admired these movements of nature which 
reminded man of his nothinguess. Two years earher the 
catastrophe of Krakatoa, which destroyed two thousand 
human beings in Java, had filled him with enthusiasm 
“ It’s grand,” he said to Lanzky, whom he had asked to 
read the telegrams to him , “ two thousand human beings 
annihilated at a stroke > It’s magmficent This is how 
humanity should come to its end how one day it will 
end ” And he hoped that a tidal wave would at least 
do away with Nice and its peoples “ c^ut,” observed 
Lanzky, “ we should be done away with ourselves " 
“ What matter i ” answered Nietzsche. His ^a^most 
reahsed desira amused him He did not advance his 
departure by a single day 

“ Hitherto,” he wrote on March 7th, “ among these 
thousands of people in a condition of folly, I have lived 
with a sentiment of irony and cold curiosity But one 
cannot answer for oneself , perhaps to-morrow I shall be 
as unreasonable as any one Here there is an vtrvgiLvu 
which has its charm ” 

t 

By the middle of March he woul^ have ended his 
work on the prefaces , and, as he says in one of them 
“What do Herr Nietzsche, his illnesses and recoveries, 
matter to us? Let us speak frankly, let us go straight 
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to tfao problem Yes, sorely, let; us go straight to tho 
problem determmo among tbo many ends which men 
propose to themselves, those which truly elevate and 
ennoble them succeed at last in gaimng our triumph 
OLcr pouj^r On March 17th ho sketched out a plan 

First Book European Nihxhsm 
Second Book Criiicwn of Superior Values 
Third Book Principle of a New Eialnation 
Fourth Book Discipline and Selection 1 

Ho had sketched a very similar programme in July ( 
1886 two books of analysis and criticism two books | 
ot doctnne and aflirmation m all four books — four ♦ 
volumes 

Every springtime brought him back to a condition 
of uncertainty and uneasiness between Nice and tbo 
Engadino ho did not know wbero to find an an which 
should be bnght enough and not too warm a fine 
light that wcAild not hurt his c>cs In this year 
1887ii he let himself bo tempted by tho Italian lakes 
and leavmg Nice set out for Lake Maggioro This 
midget Mediterranean enclosed in tto mountains 
pleased him inQnitely at first ‘ This place strikes me 
as more beautiful than any part o! the Mediterranean 
he wrote, * and more moving — ^how is it that I took 
so many years to discover it? The sea like all huge 
things, has something stupid and indecent which will 
not bo found here He corrected tho proofs of the 
Gaya Scien a he re read Human Too Human and 
again paused to contemplate with pity his unrecognised 
work 

But ho recovefed possession of himself The commg 
work alone mattered He forced himself to recommence 
his meditations and at once became enervated and 
exhausted He had planned a visit to Vemce suddenly 
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he gave it up “ My health is against it/' he wrote to 
Peter Gast. “I am unworthy of seeing such beautiful 
things ” 

Prom aggravation of ennui, an epistolary quarrel arose 
between Erwin Eohde and himself He had occasion 
to write a word to the most intimate friend of past days, 
and could not resist the pleasure of adding a mahcious 
touch “ I smt old people only," he wrote , “ Tame, 
Burckbardt, and even you are not old enough for 
me . " El win Eoh^e did not hke this touch A 
professor, whereas Nietzsche was nothing , a scholar 
with a reputation among European scholars, whereas 
Nietzsche was still unknown despite his eccentric books, 
he would not permit iireverence, and defended his 
dignity His letter must have been strongly woided, 
for he had it restored to him later, and destroyed it 

This misadventure tried Nietzsche TTis health was 
m every respect impaired , he resolved to follow a regime 
of waters, massage and baths, in a special establishment 
in Switzerland, at Goire. He went there, a^d surrendered 
himself to the doctors. „ ^ 

He kept on working, however, and made an en'brgetic 
effort to discover and define the moral values which he 
wished to propound But in vam , do what he would, 
the problem of his third book Frinciple of a New 
Evaluation remained unsolved We may here tran- 
scribe the more precise definition with which we are 
furnished by another draft 

“ Third Booh the problem of the legislator. To bind 
anew the unregulated energies in such a manner that 
they are not mutually annihilated by running foul of 
one another , to mark the leal augmeixtation of force ’* 

What does this mean ^ What real augmentation, 
what real clirection of things is indicated us by these 
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words/ la it lu au{;TucnUtJon of intcnarty ? / Then 
CTcr;j shidc Of cncr^|y» provided it bo mtenit wdl bo 
good 13nt \>o must not taku il m tins bcnso \ictzscho 
Eclcclcd preferred excluded 'Ihw 'lugiucnta* ion la then 
the *>ign of 'll! order, of a natural liierarchj I3ut m 
c\e.r> luerarchj there uni'll bo a cnlcnou b} winch 
the rnd 3 are ihstnbuted what ’'houM thiH cntcnefti 
be? Jsict*-.->chc would former!) ha^e bird It will bo 
ni) lo^cal ftihnnatjon, Iho bJicfs winch I rhall have 
given Docs he htill think it / Doubtle hi3 thou^^htB 
hartil) virj But In^ audacil^ was kvsened by hia 
Borrows his cntical mind hvl been rendered inoro 
exacting b) long indecision'^. IIo desired, lio Bought 
he seemed to as! science the doctor phitowOpher 
for a real boats which all his lubiti of thoUt,ht 
refused him 

Mournful news completed Iho rum of his counge 
Hcinnch von Stem died, before hij thirtieth )ear of 
a heart failure 

I 

•'^hia has put mo out of my senses wrote ISielxscho 
to Peter Cast I trul> loved him I always thought 
that ho was reserved for mo some da^ IIo belonged 
to that littlo number of men whoso cxisUiice rejoiced 
me and ho too had great confidonco m me In this 
very placo how v o laughed i Ho paid a two daja 
visit to bils ho had not a glanco for Ivaturo or Switzer 
land — ho camo straight from Ba)rcutii ho went back 
straight to Halle to his father — one of tho rarest 
and most dchcato homages I have over received 
It made an impression Ho had said at tho hotel If I 
come it la not for tho Dngadinc 
» 

Three wcclcs passed Ho complained of bitter 
mclmations of susccptibihty which lowered big 
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soul (^'Nevertheless, he announced a new work What 
was it 

K f i! ' K- 

It IS not The Will to Poioer, His impatience, which 
IS added to by fatigue, does not easily bend to the delays 
of meditation Of his old gifts, his genius for impiovis- 
ing, his polemical genius alone survive Herr Widmann, 
a Swiss ciitic, had ]ust written a study on Beyond Good 
and Evil and saw m this work hut a manual of anarchism 
“This IS dynamite,” he said 'Friedrich Nietzsche wished 
to reply, and at once drew up at a spurt in fifteen days 
one, two, three short essays which he entitled as a whole, 
A Genealogy of Moials. “This work,” he wrote on 
the title-page, “is destmed to complete and elucidate my 
last book. Beyond Good and Evil” 

“ I have said,” he wrote m substance, “ that I place 
myself beyond Good and Evil Gut und Bose Does this 
mean that I wish to liberate myself from every moral 
category^ No. I challenge the exaltation^ of meekness 
which IS called good ; the defamation of energy which is 
called bad , but the history of the human consciencsi do 
the moralists knpw that such a history exists ^ displays 
to us a multitude of other moral values, other ways of 
being good, other ways of being bad, numerous shades 
of honom’ and of dishonour Even here the reality is 
moving, imtiative is free , one must seek, one must 
create ” 

But Nietzsche developed his thought further “ I have 
wished,” he wrote some months later a propos of this 
little book, “I have wished to fire a cannon-shot with 
more sonorous powder ” He exposed the distinction 
between the two moralities, the one ^ictated by the 
masters, the other by the slaves, and he thought to recog- 
nise in the verbal roots of the words “ good ” and “ evil,” 
their old meaning Bonus, huonus, said he, comes from 
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dnonus, \\hich. ftignifica warrior , jnatus comes ftom/<fX«c 
black the blonde Arraus the anccstotb of the Crrcok 
indicated by this word the tjpo of conduct habitual to 
their slut-s and subjects the ^^tdltc^^^ll^,anscro 5 ‘'ed with 
J^egro and Semitic blood These primiti>e notions of 
what 19 rfoblo and what is mIc Friedrich ^Jetz&cho does 
not challenge 

On the 18th of Jul) writing from Sils Alaria ho 
announced tho dc\ work to Peter Cast 

* I have cDcrgcticall} employed these last dajs which 
were better he wrote I ha.\o drawn up a little piece 
of work which aa I think puts the problem of my last 
bool m a clear light E\erj one has complained of not 
having understood mo and the hundred copies sold do 
not permit mo to doubt that m cficct 1 nm not under* 
stood You know that for three jears I haao spent about 
500 thalers to defray the cost of my books no honoranom 
it goes witboiit saving and 1 am 13 5 cars old and I 
ha\o written fifteen books I Further oxpcrienco and 
manj applications more painful to mo than I care to say 
force ^0 to certify as a fact tint no German editor 
wants to have anything to do witli mo (©"v/m if I abandon 
my author s rights) Perhaps this httlohook which I am 
completing to day will help to sell some copies of my last 
book (it always pains mo to think of the poor Fritzsch on 
whom all tho Weight of my work rests) Perhaps my 
publishers will some day benefit from mo As for myself 
I know only too well that when people begin to under 
stand me J shall 7wt hcmfit from it* 

On tho 20 th of July ho despatched tho manuscript to 
the publisher the 2Uh July ho called it back by tele 
gram m order to add a few features, a few pages All 
his summer was spent m discomfort melancholy and tho 
correction of his book which ho never ceased to touch up, 
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to drl'w out, to render more violent and more alive 
Towards the end of August, perceiving an empty space 
on the last page of the first section, Nietzsche added this 
curious note, in which he indicated the unstudied 
problems which he was to have neither strength nor time 
to attack 


“ Remark I take the opportunity presented by this 
essay to express publicly and formally a wish which, so 
far, I have only mentioned occasionally to certain 
scholars, in chance conversations Some Faculty of 
Philosophy ought, by a series of academical prize-disser- 
tations, to further studies in the Instoiij of moiaUty , 
perhaps this book will serve to give a vigorous impetus in 
this direction I would propose the following question 
“ What hints are furnished hy philology, mote especially 
by etymological research, with lefeience to thehistoiy of 
the development of moial concepts^ 

“ On the other hand it will be as necessary to mterest 
physiologists and doctors in these problems In fact 
and above all, all tables of values, every ‘ thou shalt ’ 
known to history and ethnological research, need to be 
explained and (.elucidated in the first place from their 
physiological side, before any attempt is made to interpret 
them through psychology. The question What is 
this or that table of values and morality worth ^ must be 
considered from the most varied perspectives Especially 
* the , worth for what ^ ’ must be considered with extra- 
ordinary discernment and delicacy A thing, for in- 
stance, which has evident value with reference to the 
greatest durability of a lace might possess quite another 
value, if it were a question of creating a higher type. 
The good of the greatest number and ^ the good of the 
smallest number aie antithetical points of view in valua- 
tion we shall let the simphcity of English biologists 
suppose that the former is by itself of higher value. All 
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sciences must progaro_thQ_way^ot~thtL.phiIo^j)iet of j 
tbp fniuro, ^bpso j^jlLconsist in soWingJho jA-oblcm ] 
0/ values and dctennining^f/icir hicrarchfj 

September came The proofs ^^cro corrected tho 
biDgadino became cold Tho wandering philosopher had 
to find now quarters and now uorl» 

‘ To^cll tho truth ho wroto to Peter Gast, ** I hcsi 
tate heU\ccn Vcnico and Lcipsic, I should go there to 
work I still have a lot to learn many questions to ask and 
much to read for the great thought of my hlo of ubjch I 
must now acquit myself It would not bo a matter of an 
autumn but of a whole icintcr spent in Genuany And, 
weighing everything together, my health dissuades mo 
very strongly from essaying a like expcrienco this year 
It will be then Vcnico or Nico and from aquito personal 
point of view that 13 better perhaps Morco\cr, I need 
soUtndo and contemplation rather thnn study and mqniry 
into five thous,and problems 

^cter Gast was at Vcnico, and Vcnico as ono might 
have foreseen, earned tho day Nietzscb/i lived for some 
weeks, o,Jlaneur and all but happy, in tho town with a 
‘ hundred profound solitudes Ho scarcely wrote his 
days, according to Peter Gast, wero idlo or seemed to bo 
so It was not to shut himself up m a room in Vemco 
that he gave up tho hbranes of Lcipsic Ho walked 
frequented tho poor ‘trattona, where at midday tho 
humblest tho most courteous of lower classes sifc down 
to eat when the light was too strong ho went to rest 
his eyes m the shade of tho basihca when day began to 
decline he recopamenced his perpetual walks Then he 
could look at St Mark with its flocks of famihor pigeons 
without suffering at the lagoon with its islands and 
temples He kept on thinking of his work Ho imagined 
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it loghal and free, simple in its plan, numerous in its 
details; luminous with, a little mystery, a little shade on 
every line , he wished in short that it should resemble 
that city which he loved, that Venice whose sovereign 
will allied itself to the play of all fantasy and grace 

Let us read this page of notes, written in November, 
r887 , HOmbra d/b Venezia, is it not obvious there 9 

“ A perfect book to consider c. 

“ (1) Form. Style. An ideal monologue, all that has 
a learned appearance, alisorbed in the depths All the 
accents of profound passion, of unrest and also of 
weakness Alleviations, sun tasks short happiness, 
sublime serenity To go beyond demonstration, to be 
absolutely personal, without employing the first person 
Memoirs as it were , to say the most abstract things in ^ 
the most concrete, in the most cutting manner The 
whole history as if it had been lived and pei sonally suffei ed. 
Visible thmgs, precise things, examples, as many as 
possible No description ; all the problepas transposed 
into sentiment as far as passion ^ 

“ (2) Expressive terms. Advantage of -military terms. 
To find expressions to replace philosophical terms ” 

On the 22nd of October he was at Nice. 

^ *16' ^ 

Two events (the word is assuredly not too strong) 
occupied the first two weeks of his stay He lost his 
oldest friend , he acquired a reader. 

The lost friend was Erwin Eohde The quarrel begun 
in the pre-vious spring was then consummated “Nietzsche 
wrote to Eohde, and his first mtention was not to wound 
*‘Do not Withdraw from me too lightly,” he wrote in 
announcing the despatch of his last book. The Genealogy 
of Morals , “at my age and in my sohtude I can hardly 
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bear to lose tho lew men in uhoin I fonuerly conldcd 
But ho could not limit himscU to theso \\ord°/ Ho 
had received a Bccond note, a very mmablo ono, from 
Hippolyte Tamo * whom Ensm Rohdo had criticised 
disrespcctfullj m his letter of May Nictzscho wished to 
defend hw Trench correspondent, and continued 

3 beg that you judge M Tamo more sensibly 
Tho scurrilities that you express and think about him 
imtato me I pardon them to tho pnneo Napoleon not 
to fnend Rohdo It is difficult tp mo to think that any 
one who misunderstands this great-hearted and severe 
minded nico can understand anything of my task 
Besides, you have never wntten mo a word which shows 
that you have tho least suspicion of tho destmy which 
weig^ mo down I have forty threo y cars behind mo and 
am as olono as if 1 wero a child 

AlL relgtions^ wero broken off. ^ 

Tho now reader acquired was Qcorges Brondcs who 
acknowledged, tho despatch of Iho Genealogy in an 
extraordinarily intelligent and vmd letter 

^Bget tho breath of a now mind from your books bo 
wrote ’ I do not always entirely understand what I read, 
I do not always see whither you are bound but many 
features are in accord with my thoughts and sympathies , 
like you ^hold tho ascetic ideal m poor esteem demo 
cratic mediocnty^ms pires m mo, as in you, a profound 
repugn^co, I appreciate your onstocmtio radicalism 
I am not quite clear with regard to your contempt for 
the ctbiG of pity 

*^O^ou 1 know nothing I seo with astonishment that 
you are a/ professor In any case I offer you my best 

* I am very luippy wrote Tame that my articles on Napoleon 
ha VO struck you as true and notbmg can moro oxactly sum up my 
impression thou tho two German words which you uso JJninensclh 
und Uehcrmtntch — Letter of July 12 1B87 
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compfiments on being, intellectually, so little of a 
piofe^’or. . You are of the small number of men 
with whom I would like to talk ” 

It would seem as if Nietzsche ought to have felt very 
strongly the comfort of having found two witnesses to his 
work, and of so rare a quality Brandes and Tame Did 
he not learn, about this time, that Brahms was reading 
Beyond Good and Evil with much rehsh ^ But ^he non 
had entered into his soul, and the faculty of receiving 
happy impressions was, ‘as it were, extinguished in him 
He had lost that intenor ]oy, that resistant serenity of 
which he was formerly so proud, and his letters displayed 
only melancholy 

With this disaster there survived the activity of his 
mind alone, which worked with singular energy We 
can with difficulty enumerate the objects which occupied'" 
his attention Peter Gast transcribed his Hymn to Life 
for the orchestra, Nietzsche superintended, sometimes 
corrected, always naively admired, this new form of his 
work 

The journal of the Goncourts appeared , he read S^his 
“ very interesting novelty,” and sat down to table at 
Magny’s with Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Tame, 
Gavarn and Eenan All these distractions did not prevent 
him from embarking resolutely on his new work, the 
decisive work in which his wisdom and not his rage would 
speak , the calm work in which polemics would be with- 
out rights He defined in six lines the design which be 
had formed 

“ To have rim through every chamber of tlje modern 
' soul, to have eaten m each of its corners my pride, my 
torture, and my joy To transcend pessimism effectively, 
and, in short, a Goethean regard full of love and good- 
will” 

t 
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Fncdnch Nictzscbo m this noto designated tho irfipirct 
of hi 9 lost \ 7 ork It %\as to be Goethe No nature f^ffered 
so much from his o\>n and Ibis very difference detennmed 
his choice Goethe bad humiliated no mode of human 
activity, ho had occluded no idea from liia intellectual 
\\orId, he had received and administered os a benevolent 
lord tho immcnso hen tag© of human culture Such \\q 8 
5'ncdtich Nietzsche s lost ideal, his last dream Ho 
wished m this extremity of hie (ho Imow his destiny) to 
spread, ^iko tho sinking sun his softest lights, to pene- 
trate cveiywhero to justify and •illumine everything so 
that not one shadow should c^st upon tho surface of 
things, not one sorrow m tho pnvacy of souls 
Ho easily determined tho directing ideas of his first two 
volumes European Nihilism, The Criticism of Higher 
Values For four years ho had not written a hno which 
was not a part of this analysis or criticism Ho wrote 
rapidly angrily ' A httle fresh air bo cned this 
absurd state of Europe cannot last much longer It 
was only a cry and very quickly suppressed- Nietzsche 
put patience behind him hko a weakness with a song 
of love that he would answer tho attacks of life. Ho 
wisheU to return, and did m fact, return, to calmer 
thoughts He put this question Is A true that tho 
condition of Europe is absurd? Perhaps a reason for 
tho facta exists and escapes us. Perhaps m this debility 
of tho will in this democratic abasement one should 
nghtly recognise a certain utihty a certain value of 
conservatiou They seem irrepressible, perhaps they 
are necessary, perhaps in the long run salutary, though 
to day and, so far os wo aro concerned they must bo 
deplored 

Bejlexum It is madness to suppose that all this victory 
of values can be^inti biological one must seek to explain 
it by a vital mteresfc for the mamtenance of the type man 
even though it must be attained by tho preponderance 
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of th£ feeble and the disinherited il^erhaps if things 
went \hfferently, man would cease to exist ^ Problem 
, “The elevation of the type is dangerous to the conserva- 
tion of the species _ Why ^ 

“ The strong races are the prodigal races. _ . Here 
we are confronted by a problem of economy 

He lepressed all disgust, refused to allow himself the 
use of abusive speech, tried to consider, and did consider, 
serenely, those tendencies which he condemned He 
asked Must we deny to the masses the right to seek 
their truths, their vital beliefs^ The masses are the 
basis of all humanity, the foundation of all cultures 
Without them, what would become of the masteis^ 
They leqmre that the masses be happy. We must be 
patient, we must suffer oui insurgent slaves (for the 
moment our masters) to invent the illusions which are 
favourable to them Let them beheve in the dignity of- 
work I If they thus become more docile in work, their 
belief IS salutary 

“ The problem,” he writes, “is to render nian as utilisable 
as possible, and make him approximate, as far as may be 
’ done, as closely as possible to the machine which never 
^ makes a mistake , for this, he must be aimed with the 
j virtues of the machine, he must be taught to endme 
j ennm, to lend to ennui a superior charm , the agiee- 
j able sentiments must be put back to a lower rank . 

\ The mechanical form of existence, consideied as the 
noblest, the highest, should adore itself 

“A high culture can only be raised on a vast site, over 
a firm and well-consolidated mediocrity 

“ The sole end must, for a long while yet, be the lessening 
, of man for there must fiist be created a large foundation 
J on which the race of strong men may be Raised . 

* ^ “ The lessening of the Emopean man is the gieat piocess 

I which may not be impeded , it should be accelerated 
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again It is the active (orco wluch allo^va ono to hopo for \ 
tho arrival of a stronger race, of a raco whicl# should 
possess to excess those very qualities which tho impo\cr ^ 
ishcd species lack (will, rcsponsibihty, certitude, tho *' 
faculty of fixing an end for oneself) 

Thus at tho end of 1837, Nietzscho had succeeded m 
drawing up a first sketch of tho work of synthesis which 
ho had proposed to himself Ho concedes a certain 
right, a certain dignity to those moti\c3 which ho 
formerly reviled The final rou^h drafts of Zarathuitta 
had already given us similar indications. ‘Tho dis 
ciples of Zarathustra, wroto Nietzscho ‘ give to tho 
humblest, not to themscU cs tho expectation of happiness 
They distnbuto religions and systems, accordmg 
to a hierarchy Nictzscho now wntes, and tho inten 
tion IS similar ‘ Tho h urn an 1 1 ananjkn d cnc i c 3 aro not 
anil vital, they suit the masses who hvo slowly, and 
thus suit humanity which needs the satisfaction of tho 
masses Tho Chnstian tendencies aro also benevolent 
and nothing id so dcsirablo writes Nietzsche ‘ as their 
permanenco, for they smt all those who suffer, oil tho 
feeble and it is necessary for tho hc'^Ith of human 
societies that suffering, that incvitablo weaknesses, bo 
accepted without revolt with submission, and if pos 
Bible, with lovo 'Whatever I may happen to say of 
Christianity wroto Nietzscho m 1881 to Peter Gast, 
I cannot forget that I ovvo to it tho best experiences 
of my spiritual life and I hope never to bo ungrateful 
to it at tho bottom of my heart This thought, this 
hope has never left him, and he rejoices to havo 
found a word of justice for the religion of his childhood, 
the only one which still offers itself to souls 
On I)ecember*14 1887 he addressed a letter to an old 
correspondent of tho Basle days, Carl Fuchs Tho 
accent is a proud one 


22 
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^‘Almost all that I have written should be erased 
Durmg^these latter years the vehemence of my internal 
agitations has been teirible. To-day, at the moment 
when I should be rising higher, my first task'is to modify 
myself, to depersonahse myself towards higher forms 

Am I old 9 I do not know, and moreover I do not 
khow what kind of youth is necessary to me. 

. “ Tn Germany, people complain strongly of my ‘ ec- 

I centricities.” But as they do not know where my 
, centre is, they can hardly discern when or how I 
j happen to be eccentric.’*-’ 

From the dates of his notes, it seems that Nietzsche 
approached a different problem in the month of January, 
1888 Those humble multitudes whose nghts he af^mits 
and measures would not deserve to live, if their activity 
were not, m the last instance, governed by an 6hte,«. 
utihsed for glonous ends What would be the virtues 
of this elite, what ends would it serve ^ Nietzsche was 
thus brought back to the problem which was his torment 
Would he define at length this nnknowrf, and perhaps 
unattainable grandeur, towards which his soul had, for 
so long aspired ? He was again a prey to sadness*^ He 
complained of ‘his sensibility, of his irritability, which 
had become such that each day, on the arrival of the 
post, he hesitated and shivered before opemng his 
letters. 

Never has life appeared so difficult to me,”‘he 
wrote to Peter Gast on January 16th “I can no 
longer keep on terms with any sort of reality when I 
do not succeed in forgetting them, they break me 
There are nights when I am overwhelmed with distress 
And so much remains to be done— all, so to say • 

Therefore I must hold out. To this wisdom I apply 
myself, at least in the mornings. Music, these days. 
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gi\c5 mo EGUsationg which I had never known It frees 
mo, H lets mo recover from the intoxication of/ayself 
I seem to consider myself from a great height to fed 
m^bclf from a great height, thus it renders me stronger 
and regular!} after an evening s music (I have heard 
Cannen* four times), I have a morning fnll of ener 
getic perceptions and lucky di6CO\ cries It is qufto 
admirable It is as though I had bathed myself in a 
more ;ta/«raf clement Without music Ufe is merely a 
mistake, a weariness an exile 

# 

Let us try to follow the course of his work Ho 
subjected himself to an historical research and attempted 
to disco\cr the social class the nation the race or the 
party which authonsed tho hope of a more noble 
humamty Hero was tho modem European 

How could a race of strong men disengage itself 
from it a race with tho classical taste ? The classical 
taste, that is, tho will to Eimphdcation to accentua 
tion thci courage of psychological nudity To 
raise oneself from this chaos to this oigamsation one 
must bo constramed by a necessity One must be with 
out choice disappear or impose oneself A dominant 
cim only have terrible and violent ongms 
bicm where aro tho harhanans of the twentieth 
century? Evidently they will only be able to appear 
and impose themselves after huge sociahstic enses — 
these will bo tho elements most capable of tho most 
persistent hardness lu respect of themselves and who 
will bo able to become tho guarantees of the most per-^ 
sistcnt mil 

Is it possible to discern in modem Europe the&e 
elements predestined to victory ? Nietzsche busied him 
self with this problem, and wrote down the results of 
bis researches m his notebook 
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“ The most favourable impediments and remedies 

** I 

against (modernity. 

“And first 

i. 

“1. OUigatory m%htaiy seivicOy with genuine wars 
which put an end to all lightness of mmd 

“2 National narioioness which simphfies and con- 
centrates “ 

Other mdications coiioboiate the above. < 

“The maintenance of mihta') y state, which is the 

only means left to us, whether for the maintenance of 
the great traditions, or for the institution of the 
superior type of man And all circumstances which 
perpetuate unfriendliness, distance between states, find 
themselves thus justified ” 

What an unforeseen conclusion to Nietzschean 
polemics • He had dishonoured nationaJism ; and for 
the support which he sought in this grave? hour he fell 
back on nationalism A yet more unexpected discovery 
was to come. Hietzsche, proceedmg with his researches, 
foresaw, defined, and approved of a party which can be 
■ but a form or a reform of Positivist democracy He 
discerned the lineaments of the two vigorous and sane 
. groupmgs which suffice to disciphne man. 

“ A ^aity of jpeace, not sentimental, which demes war 
to itself and its members, which also denies them 
recourse to the courts of law, which provokes against 
itself, struggle, contradiction, persecution ^ party of 
the oppressed, at least for a time , soon the great party 
opposed to sentiments of rancour and vengeance 

“A 'jpaitij of wai , which with the same logic and 
severity against itself, proceeds in an opposite sense “ 
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Should wo rccogniso m these two parties the or 
ganiscd forces winch will produce that trafjicA era of 
Europe winch Kietzscho announces Perhaps but 
let us bo cartful not to e\aggcratG tho value of these 
notes They aro rapidly written as they surged 
and passed in Nietzsche s mind they should surge yid 
pass bt-foro us His view pierces m o^ery direction 
it iio\er settles upon one object No working class 
D<£trti*tmsia can itSttoly hror, far ha kaovi's that the 
bnlha^y of human culture stands or falls with the 
freedom of tho aristocracies No nationalism can satisfy 
hiiir for ho loves Europe and her mnunierahlo traditions 
What resourco is left to him? Ho has bound him 
seif to seek m his own time tho points of support for 
a higher culture Por a moment he thinks he has 
found them ho has deceived himself and turns away 
for these supports impose a narrowness of direction 
which his mind cannot tolerate There is this that 
IS extraordinary m tho life of a thinker ho wrote in 
1875 — tho ago of the text proves tho permanence of 
tho conflict — ‘ that two contrary inclinations oblige him 
to follow at tho same moment two different directions 
and hold him under their yokes on tlie one hand he 
wishes to know and abandoning without weariness 
the firm ground which sus tarns tho life of men he 
adventures into unknown regions on the other hand 
ho wishes to Jive and, without ever wearying he seeks 
Ot place in which to li\e Nietzsche had aban 

doncd_ Wagner wandered in uncertain regions He 
seeks a Onal security what does he find ? The narrow 
refuge of nationalism 3 He withdraws from it it may 
be a vulgar recourse a useful artifice for maintaining 
some solidity m tho crowds a certain principle of taste 
and of seventy it may not be it must not he the 
doctnne of the European 6hte a scattered and no doubt 
non existent dlito to whom his thoughts are addressed 
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Nietzsche put the idea of nationahsm out of his mind , 
it was ifae expedient of a weak century. He ceased to 
devote himself to his search What mattered to him the 
behefs which should be beneficent to the humble ^ He 
thought of Napoleon and of Goethe, both of wh^m rose 
superior to" their times, and to the prejudices of their 
countries Napoleon was contemptuous of the Eevolution, 
but artfully turned its energy to advantage , he despised 
France, but ruled her. Goethe held Germany iif poor 
esteem and took little interest in her struggles he wished 
to possess and reammate all the ideas, all the dreams of 
men, to conserve and ennch the vast heritage of moial 
riches which Europe had created Napoleon knew the 
grandeur of Goethe, and Goethe joyfully observed the 
hfe of the conqueror, ens reaUssimum The soldier, the 
poet, the one who kept men in submission and silence, 
held them to effort, the other who watched, meditated, 
and glorified, such is the ideal couple that reappear at 
every decisive instant m Friedrich Nietzsche’s hfe He 
had admired the Greece of Theogms andj. Pindar, the 
Germany of Bismarck and “Wagner, a long wmding 
course led him back towards his dream, towards that** un- 
realised Europe ^'f strength and beauty of which Goethe 
and Napoleon were, upon the morrow of the Eevolution, 
the sohtary representatives 

■fr 

We can tell, from a letter addressed to Peter Gast 
(February 13, 1887), that Nietzsche was at this date by 
no means satisfied with his work “ I am still m the 
tentative, the introductory, the expectant stage . .” he 

wrote, and he added “ The first rough draft of my 
Essay towa'ids a Ti ansvaluation is ready, it has been, 
on the whole, a torture, and I have no longer the courage 
to tbmk of it In ten years I shall do better ” What 
was the cause of this dissatisfaction ^ Was he weary of 
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that tolerance, that condcsccnaion to the needs of the 
fttblo irid of the crowd which bo had imposed o himself 
for lhr«.o iponths ^ Was he impatient to cypress his 
angvr? 

The letters which ho then addressed to his mother and 
sister let us approach him in a moio ictimato manner 
(Thu> ha\o not all been published ) Ho wrote to tlibse 
two women from whom he was separated with a 
tendomess which rendered dilhcult dissimulation and 
oven courago itself Ho let himself go us though it 
pleased him to find himself at their knees a child again 
lie was gentle, obedient with his mother ho signed him 
self humbly ta htcille criaturc With his sister ho 
talked like a comrado ho seemed to bavo forgotten all 
tho gno%auccs ho hod had against her in other times ho 
know that sho would never return from far off Para 
guay ho regretted her ho loved hcrhccauso sho was lost 
Sho IS energetic is Lisbcth and valiantly nsks her life 
Nietzscho admired in her tho virtues which ho esteemed 
above all vi/tucs and which are ho thinks tho virtues 
of his raco tho noblo race of tho Counts Hictzki How 
strongly I feel ho wroto her m all you do and say 
that tho same blood runs in our veins Ho hearkened 
to her, but sho did not cease to offer him overwise 
advico As ho complains of being alone why docs ho not 
get made a professor, why does he not marry ? Nietzscho ) 
answered too easily Where would I find a wifo ? and if 
Jjy chanco I did find one would I have the right to ask j 
her to shoro my life ? Ho knew novcrthcless, and said | 
so, that a wifo would bo sweet to him 

' Nice Janitary 25 1888 

“I must relj-to a littlo adventure to you yesterday as 
I was taking my usual walk I heard not far off a worm 
and frank laugh (I thought that I heard your laugh) and 
when this laughmg person camo near me — I saw a very 
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charming girl, with blown eyes, delicate as a deer. The 
sight warmed my heart, my old solitary philosopher’s 
heart I thought of your matrimonial advice, and for the 
rest of my walk, I could not rid myself of the image of 
this young and giacious giil Assuredly it would do me 
good to have so gracious a thing by me but would it do 
heitgood 9 "Would not I, with my ideas, make this girl 
unhappy? And would not my heart break (we assume 
that I love her) if I saw so amiable a creature suffeiing ? 
No, no marriage ' ” 

C 

Was it not now that a singular and unwholesome 
idea fixed itself in his thought? At every moment 
he was. picturing to himself the joys of which he 
was deprived fame, love, and friendship , he thought 
rancourously of those who possessed them, and above all 
of Richard Wagner, whose gemus had been always so 
sumptuously rewarded. How beautiful she had been, 
when he knew her at Triebschen, this incomparable 
woman Gosima Lizst, come, while yet married, to the 
scandal of the world, to live with Wagner an^ help in his 
work > Attentive and clear -minded, active and helpfui, 
she assured him the security which he had hitherto lacked 
Without her, what would have become of him? Could 
he have mastered his impatient, restless, excitable tem- 
perament? would he have been capable of realising those 
great works which he was for ever announcing ? Cosima 
appeased him, directed him , thanks to her, he achieved 
the Tetralogy, he reared Bayreuth, he wrote . . 

Nietzsche recalled those fine days at Triebschen Cosima 
welcomed him, listened to his ideas and projects, read his 
manuscripts, was benevolent, talked brightly »to him. 
Suflering and irntation deformed his memories , he 
became infatuated with the choughc that he had loved 
Cosima Wagner and that she, perhaps, had loved him. 
Nietzsche wished to beheve this, and came to believe it. 
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thcro bad been Io\o between them and Cosima 
would ha\o saved as she saved "Wagner, jif by 

luck) cbanc<, she had onl) known lum a few jears 
earlier But every cireuiiib lance had been unfavourablo 
to Nie*zschc Ilcro again Wa^^ner had robbed him 
Ho had (aneii all fame, love fneudship 

We can divine thu strange romance in tho last works 
ol I ricdnch Wt bcht I Gael mjtli helps him Co 
capa^ and veil his thoughts it is tho mjth of Anadne 
'ihescus and Bacchus Theseus was lost ^Vnadno has 
met him and led him to the citit from tho lab)Tinth but 
Thescus 15 treacherous ho abandons upon tho rock tho 
woman who has saved him knadno would dio alone and 
in despair if Bacchus did not intervene Bacchus Diodysios 
who loves her iho enigma of theso threo names may 
bo solved ^fVnidno is Cosima rhcscus Wagner 
Bacchus Dion) BIOS Nict2bchc 
On tho list of Afarch ho wrote again and his language 
was that of a lost soul 

Night and day I am m a stato of unbcarablo tension 
ani/ oppression, by reason of tho duty imposed upon mo 
and also on account of my conditions of, life which aro 
absolutel) opposed to tbu accomplishment of this duty 
hero no doubt the cause of my distress must bo sought 

M) health thanks to an extraordinarily hno 
winter to good nounshment to long walks has remained 
suflicicutly good Nothing ig sick, but tho poor soul 
Besides I wall not conceal tho fact that my winter has 
been very rich m spiritual acquisitions for my great J" 
work BO tho mind 13 not sick , nothing is sick but the) 
poor soul ’ 

Nietzsche left Nico next day He wished before 
going up to tho Engadino to make tho experiment of a 
stay m Turin Its dry oir and spacious streets had been 
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praised in his hearing. He travelled with difficulty , he 
lost hx? luggage and his temper, quarrelled with the 
porters, and remained for two days ill at Sampiedarena, 
near Genoa , in Genoa itself, he spent three days of rest, 
fully occupied with the happy memories which ^he found 
a^ain “ I thank my luck,” he wrote to Peter Gast, “ that 
it led me back to this town, where the will rises, where 
one cannot be cowardly. I have never felt more gratitude 
than during this pilgrimage to Genoa . .” Onp Satur- 
day, April 6th, he arrived at Turin, broken with fatigue. 
“ I am no longer capable of travelling alone,” he said to 
Peter Gast in the same letter “ It agitates me too 
much, everything affects me stupidly ” 


III 

Towards the DaiTcness 

Here we should discontinue our story to^^ forewarn the 
reader Hitherto, we have been following the history of 
Nietzsche’s thought. Nietzsche’s thought has now no 
longer a history^ for an influence, come not from the mind, 
but from the body, has affected it People sometimes say 
that Nietzsche was mad long before this It may be that 
they are right, it is impossible to reach an assured diagnosis. 
At least he had retained his power of reflection, his wiU 
He could still hold hi-mself and his judgments in cheqk 
In the spring of 1888 he lost this faculty His intelli- 
gence IS not yet darkened ; there is not a word he writes 
but IS penetrating and trenchant His lucidity is extreme, 
but disastrous, since it exercises itself only to destroy. 
'As one studies the last months of this [ife, one feels as 
though one were watching the work of some engine of 
war which is no longer governed by the hand of man 
Priednch Nietzsche abandoned those moral researches 
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^vhlch 15-4 i}trtD<,thtnc4 1)53 ^vor) till now cnncbe4 and 
itcd it Let Ub ICC ill i letter addrcbscd t(^ Potcr 
Gibt m LcLiruarj 1SS3 ‘I im m a atato of chrome 
imuljslit> ^\hJcll aUo\\3 ino m my better momenta a 
a»ort of n,\ent,L, not the finest sort — it takes tho form of 
ancjccLi-^of hirJness rhesc words abed light on tho 
three coming bool 3 I I\q Casejo/jyagnert The Twilight 
of the Idols Tic inttchnst 

We Bhall hurr> on with tho story of tho^o months in 
which 'Nietzsclic m no longer quito himself 


About tho 7th of April he received an unexpected 
letter at lurm Georp^es Brandes wrote informing him 
of a projected bencs of confcruncea which were to bo 
,de\otcd to hiB philosophy It anno>s mo wrote 
Braudes to think that uo one knows you here and I 
w^sh to inako }ou known all of a sudden Kietzscho 
replied ‘Irulj, dear sir this is a surpnbo Whero 
did }ou get fsicli courage that j-on can speak in public 
of a cir oiiscururimuj / Perhaps }ou imagine that 
I ain known in my own country treat mo as 

bometluiig singular and absurd which \t is not at all 
neccbsar} to tale scrior^fy Ho ended by remarking 

'Ihc long rcsistincu has exasperated my prido a httic 
Am I_a pliilosophcr? ^^Vllat docs it matter? 

Tho letter should have been an occasion of great joy 
pjjd perhaps had it been possible to save him tho occa 
Bion of hij salvation Assuredly ho felt somo happi 
nesa but wo scarcely discern it Tho hour was late and 
Nictzscho now followed tho tracks whither bis destiny 
had drawn him 

During thesojdays of wearmess and tension he pro 
eared a translation of tho ^lo^of JIamt for ho wished 
to becomo familiar with tho model of those hierarchic 
societies for whoso renovation ho hoped He read, and 
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his expectations were not deceived ; this, the last study 
of his i^fe, turned out to he one of the most important he 
had ever undertaken It delighted him to ecstasy here 
was a code on which weie established the customs and 
the order of four castes, a language that was jieautiful, 
simple, human in its very severity, a constant nobleness of 
tfiought And the impression of security, of sweetness 
which detached itself from the book as a whole • Here 
aie some commandments from its earlier pages ^ 

“ Before the cutting ol the navel string, a ceremony is 
prescribed at the birth of a male, he must be made, 
while sacred texts are pronounced, to taste a httle honey 
and clarified butter from a golden dish. 

“Let the father fulfil the ceremony of the giving of 
a name, on the tenth or twelfth day after birth, on a^ 
propitious binary day, at a favourable moment, under 
a star of happy influence 

“ Let the first name in the compound name of a 
Brahman express the propitious favom;, that of a 
Kshatriya, power , that of a Vaisya, riches • that of 
a Sudra, abjection «> 

“ Let the name of a girl be soft, clear, agreeable, pro- 
, pitious and easily spoken, terminating m long vowels, 

I and resembling words of benediction.” 

Briednch Nietzsche read and admired He copied 
out many a passage, recognising in the old Hindu te-^t 
that Goetlimn gaze, full of love and of good will, hearing 
in its pages that canto d' amore, which he had himself 
wished to sing 

But if he admired, he also judged That Hindu order 
had as basis a mythology of which t^e priests who 
interpreted it were not the dupes “ These sages,” wrote 
Nietzsche, “ do not beheve in all this or they would not 
have found it ” The laws of Mann were clever and 
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bciolifiil lies J»lcc 5 anly uO, sinco Nature is a chaos, 
a dt^najoii of all ttiou^hl and of all order and ‘whoevee 
a (ures to tho foundation of an order, must turfi away 
from her and conceno nn illusorj world Those master 
builder tlio Ilmdoo !a\ guers, ore masters also in tho 
art of IjTng If Niclzscho wero not cartful their gemus 
would dr It, him into tho path of falsehoods. t 

Hero was tho in&tant of a crisis of wluch wo know 
nothing but tho origin and tho term Nictzscho was 
aloiio at Ttinn no ouo was by him os he worked bo had 
no conhdant \\'bat was ht Uiinkingt* Doubtless bo 
\ asHtud)iDg meditating continually o^or the old Aryan 
book \ Uich ^,a%o bun the model of hia dreams that book 
which was tho finest monument of aesthetic and^ social 
pcrfiction and at tho same time of intellectual knavery 
Ilow ho must have lo\ed and ^ct bated itl Ho mused 
• was amazed and suspended lus work Four jears earlier 
a similar difliculty had pro\cntcd him from completing 
his Zarathustra It was no longer a question of tho 
^uperuan of an Dtcniai Beiurn These nawo formul© 
were abandoiAd but tho tendencies which they cloaked — ■ 
ths one lineal aMd of construction and of order o\cn 
though illusory tho other, avid of destruction and of 
lucidity — theso unvarying tendencies agOiH exercised their 
inducnco at this point Kictzscho hesitated should ho 
finally Ji^cn Jo theso Brahmins, those pnests these 
crafty leaders of men No loyalty is the virtue upon 
which ho can nc^er compound Later perhaps much 
Utor, when a few centunes aro gone by humanity more 
learned in tho meaning of its life in the origins and 
values of its instincts m tho mcchanicjn of heredities may 
essay now lawgivings To day it cannot it would only 
add false^ioods and hypociiaics to tho old lies the old 
hypocnsics, which already fetter it Nietzsche turned 
away from tho thoughts which ho had followed with 
such energy for six mouths and suddenly found himself 
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exactly as he had been in his thiitieth' year, indifferent 
to all that was not in the service of truth 

Al^ that IS suspect and false must be brought into the 
light * he had then written. “We do not'wish to bmld 
prematurely, we do not know that we can build, and that 
it may not be better to build nothing There hre pessi- 
rpists who are cowardly and resigned of those we do not 
wish to be ” 

When he had thus expressed himself, Nietzsche still 
possessed strength enough to consider calmly a labour 
made the easier by hoper But in ten years he has lost 
his old force, his old calm, and all hope has left him 
His sick soul can no longer offer any resistance inita- 
bility overcomes it He gives up the composition of his 
great work, relmqmshes it to write a pamphlet. By this 
circumstance our conjectures are solved and, indeed, 
terminated 

The days of seremty have gone by Wounded to 
the death, Nietzsche wishes to return blow for blow 
Bichard Wagner is his maik, the false apostle of Pmsifal, 
the illusionist who has seduced his period If he 
formerly served Wagnei, now he will disserve him, out 
of passion as out of a sense of duty He thinks “It 
is I who made Wagnensm, it is I who must unmake it ” 
He wishes to liberate, by means of a violent attack, 
those of his contemporaries who, weaker than himself, 
still submit to the prestige of this art He wants to 
humiliate this man whom he has loved, whom he still 
loves , he wishes to defame this master who was the 
benefactor of his youth, in shoit, if we do not mistake, 
he wishes to take vengeance on a lost happiness So he 
insults Wagner, calls him a decadent, a low comedian, 
a modern Cagliostro This indelicacy an unheard-of 
thing in Nietzsche’s life suffices to pioVe the presence 
of the evil 

No scruple haunted him A happy excitement favoured 
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and hastened on his w ork iUicnists oro familiar with 
those binjjUlar conditions \\iiich prcccdo tho lost crises of 
gcncnl paralysis and Pnedneh Nictrscho scejjaed to 
abandon hiusJf to an afllux of joy Ho attnbuted tho 
b<nuIit*to tho chinato of Turin which ho was now 
trjing 

'‘Turin, dear friend/ wrote ho to Peter Gast "is^a 
capital disco\cr) I tell ^ouwith tho idea at tho bock 
of uij mind that jou may perhaps also profit from it 
lly hmnour is good I work from morning to night — a 
hltlo pamphlet on music occupies my fingers — I digest 
like a dcmi go<l I bleep m spilo of tho nocturnal noises 
of carnages bo many symptoms of tho eminent suit 
ability of lunn to Kictrscho 

, In July m tho Lngadmo somo damp and cold weeks 
did him a great deal of harm Ho lost his sleep His 
happy excitement disappeared, or transformed itself into 
bitter and febrile humours. It was then that Praulcm 
\on Sails Ma^scblins who has recounted her recollcctioas 
in an intcrebtmg brochure, saw him after a separation of 
tcunnonths Sho remarked the change m his condition 
how ho walked alone his burned catpago his sharp 
salute — bo would stop scarcely or not at all m such a / 
hurry was ho to get back to his inn and put down tho 
thoughts which his walk had inspired m him On tho / 
visits ho paid her ho did not conceal his preoccupations 
Ho was m dread of pecuniary embarrassments tho 
capital which had constituted his littlo fortune was almost 
gone , and could he avith tho three thousand francs which 
tho University of Basle allowed him as a pension provide 
for his overjday needs and for tho publication always 
onerous of biPjbooks? It was in vam that ho regulated 
his journeys and restricted himself to tho simplest lodgmgs 
and food Ho was reaching tho limits of his resources 
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The Case of Wagner was completeds to the text, a 
preliTTimary discourse, a postscript, a second postscript, 
and an. epilogue were added He could not cease ex- 
tending his work, and making it more bitter. Neverthe- 
less he was not satisfied, and felt, after having* written 
it, some remorse. * 

C 

1 

“ I hope that this very risgue pamphlet has pleased 
you,” he wrote to Peter Gast on the 11th of August, 1888. 

That would be for me a comfort by no means neghgible. 
There are certain horns, above all, certain evenings, 
when I do not feel enough courage in myself for so 
many follies, for so much har<lheartedness , I am in 
doubt^over some passages Perhaps I went too far (not 
in the matter, but in my manner of expressmg the 
matter) Perhaps the note in which I speak of Wafer’s 
family origins could be suppressed ” 

A letter addressed about this time to Praulein von 
Meysenbug gives food for thought. ^ 

“Ihave given to men the mostprofound book,” hewfites, 
“ one pays deaij^y for that The price of being immortal 
is sometimes life ' . And always on my road that 

cretimsrn of Bayreuth » The old seducer Wagner, dead 
though* he be, continues to draw away from me ]ust those 
few men whom my influence might touch But in 
Denmark how absurd to think f I have been celebrated 
this winter Dr. Georges Brandes, whose mind is so full 
of vitality, has dared to talk about me before the 
University of Copenhagen And with bnlliant success ' 
Always more than three hundred listeners ’ And a final 
ovation • And something similar is being arranged in 
New York I am. the most independeiit mind in Europe 
and the only German writer which is something ' ” 
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Ho a(3dod in a postscript “Only a grcat soul can 
uuUirc my \Miting3 Thus I havcThad thtTgood luck to ! 
pro\ol q against mjsJf all that is fcchlo and virtuous i 
Ko doubt tlio indulgent rraulcin vou Hcyscnbug saw 
m these lines a point directed aj^amst herself She 
ans'WLFcil os usual m her kindly manner You say 
that everything feeble and virtuous 13 against you? 
Po not bo 60 puradovical is no^vveakness but 

stnngih words say it plainly enough And ore you not 
your'^clf the living contradiction of what you say? For 
you aCL virtuous, and the example of your life if men 
could only know it would, as I am assured he more 
persuasive than your books Nictzscho replied I 
have read your charming letter dear lady and dear fnend 
with real emotion no doubt you are nght — so am I 
How headlong a thing is his lifo I Days spent m walk 
^JDg in getting the rhytlun of phrases m sharpening 
thoughts Often ho works through the dawn and is 
writing still when the innkeeper nses and goes noise 
1 l sly out to follow the traces of the chamois among the 
mountains 'Ami not myself a hunter of chamois? 
thinl 3 Nictzscho and goes on with his work 
Tlie Case of Wajner being completed Nietzsche began 
a new pamphlet directed not against a mkn but against 
ideas — against all ideas that men have found whereby to 
guide their acts There is no_metaphysical world and 
the rationalists aro dreamers there is no moral world 
and tho moralists aro dreamers What then remains? 

The, vv grid of^ appearances perhaps ? But for 
with tho world of truth wo have abolished the world 
of appearances ' Nothing exists but energy, renewed 
at everyi instant * lucipiet Zaratbustra Fnedrich 
Nietzsche looked for'^titlo for'^his new pamphlet 
Leisure Homs of a PsycholoQxst was his first idea then 
Th e Twilip lit of_tlie_Idoh or The Philosophy of the 
Hammer On September 7th he sent hrs manuscript to 

23 
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the publisher. This little book he wiote must strike, 
scandalise, and strain people’s minds, and prepare them 
for the reception of his great work. 

Of it he is always thinking, and his second'pamphlet is 
scarcely finished when he starts on this labour. Jbut we 
no longer recognise the calm and Goethean work which 
it 'had been his desire to wnte He tries new titles : 
TVe other Ivvtnoiahsts, We other Hyigerhoreans then 
returns to his old title and keeps to it The^. Will 
to Power An Essay towards the Tiansvaluation of 
all Values Between September 3rd and September 
30th hfe draws up a first section • The Antichrist ; 
and it IS a third pamphlet This time he speaks 
outright, he indicates his Yea and his Nay, his straight 
line and his goal he exalts the most brutal energy. 
All moral imperatives, whether dictated by Moses or by 
^ Manu, by the people or by the aristocracy, are lies, 

, “Europe was near to greatness,” he writes, “when, 
during the first years of the sixteenth century, it was 
' possible to hope that Ceesar Borgia would seize the 
Papacy ” Are we bound to accept these* thoughts as 
definitive, because they are the last that Nietzsdhe 
I expressed ^ 

While he waS drawing up The Anhchiist, he returned 
again to his Dionysian Songs, outbned in 1884, and 
I completed them Here we find the sure expression of 
' the presentiments that then agitated him 

“ The sun sets, , 

Soon thy thirst shall be quenched, 

Burmug heart I 

^ A freshness is in the air, 

I breathe the breath of unlcnown mouths. 

The great cold comes ... ^ 

The sun is m its place, and bums upon my head au noon. 

salute ye, ye who come, 

O swift wmds, 

O fresh spnits of the afternoon ' ' 
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Tbo air gliVs pcaccaUo aud pure 

Has ii darlcd to^rards mo o gjdcloug glaaco 

A god u Clive glance* ^ 

To nlgljt? 

Vo glrong bravo heart I 
A\b not whj 7 

Cvo of ui;r life 1 
The Bun LcU. 

On tlio 21at Sv,plcmbcr v o find him at Tunn On the 
22nd ‘r/ic Case of ira^nerwas published Hero at last 
\va3 A book of ^vhIch tho nmvsjjapcrs spol o a little But 
iNictzscho Mas exasperated by their commentf With 
tho exception of a Svviaa author Carl Spitelcr no ono 
had understood him Every word gavo him the measure 
of tho public Ignorance as regards his work tor ten 
jeara ho hod been Ecel ing and following ideas found by 
him alono of this the German cntics knew nothing 
they knew oul> that a certain Herr Nietzsche a disciplo 
of Wagner s had been an author they read The Case of 
Wagner and surmised that Herr Nietzsche was just 
fallen out wUh hib master Besides ho felt that ho had 
incurred tho blame of some of his later fnends Jacob 
l^arckhardt always bo precise did not acknowledgo tho 
receipt of tho pamphlet tho good Mev^onbug WToto an 
indignant and Bcvcro letter 

These are subjects Nictzscbo answered him “with 
regard to which I cannot permit any contradiction Upon 
tho question of decadence I am tho highest authority 
(instance) m tho world tho men of to-day with their 
querulous and degenerate instinct* should consider them- ^ ^ 
selves fortunate that they have by them some ono who 
offers them a generous wino m their most sombre 
moments That Wa gne r succee ded m makin g h imself 1 1 
believed m, assuredly proves gemus but tho genius ot ! ■ 
falsehood I have tho Jionoim to bo hia opposite — a \ 
gemus of truth 
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In spite of the agitation thus clispla;fed, his letters 
expressed an unheard-of happiness There is nothing 
which Ife does not admire. The autumn is splendid, 
the roads, the galleries, the palaces, the cafes of Turin, 
are magnificent , repasts are succulent and ‘'prices 
modest. He digests well, sleeps marvellously. He 
hetirs French operettas . there is nothing as perfect as 
their buoyant manner, “the paradise of all the refine- 
ments ” He listens to a conceit each piece, wljiether 
Beethoven, Schubert, Eossaro, Gold march, Vibac, or 
Bizet be its author, seem.-s to him equally sublime “ I 
was in ^eais,” he wrote to Peter Gast “ I think that 
Turin, from the point of view of the musical sense, as 
from eyery other point of view, is the 7/ios6 solid town 
that I know ” 

One might hope that this intoxication of spirit kept 
Nietzsche from knowledge of his destiny But a rare ‘ 
word sufficiently indicates his clairvoyance He has a 
sense of the approaching disaster His reason escapes 
from him and he’ measures its flight. On the 13th of 
November, 1888, he expressed to Peter Gctst a desire 
to have him near, his regret that he could not coma^; 
this was his constant plaint, the very constancy of which 
indeed dimimshed its significance Nietzsche, who knew 
this, warned his friend “What I tell you, take tragically,” 
he wrote On the 18th of November he sent a letter 
which seemed quite happy He spoke of operettas which 
he had just heard, of Judic, and of Milly Meyer “ For 
our bodies and for our souls, dear friend,” he wrote, “ a 
light Parisian intoxication, ’tis salvation ’ ’ He concluded 
“ This letter also, I pray you to take tragically ” 

Thus the condition of physical jubilation to which 
imminent madness brought him let him escape neither 
presentiment nor anguish He wished to'hreassemhle for 
the last time the mem ones and impressions which life 
had left to him, and to compose a work which should 
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h hr^rre tnuniplnnt 'ind (kspciitc Lool at the 
of tho cbiptcrs ‘ ^Vhi I am so pnuleut I 

am FO — \\jij I iia\o \\nUen buch good oools — 
Wh} f im a — Glory and eternity Ho 

ciUb hjp la t worl Lccc llvtio What does ho raeau? 
Is ho Vntichnst or anotliLr Chribti^ He is both together 
Lil c Chnst bo hai sacntiLcd bimoclf Chn&t is ulan 
and God Ul has coiigutiLd tho tcmiitations to which 
3Io nadu Himself accessible >tietzscho is man and 
Siiiicniiiri ho Ins hnoi u euiy feeblo desire e\ery 
cowardly thought and his ca't them from him ^lono 
Ixfore him was so tender or so hard no reality has 
alarmed him Ho has taken upon himself not tho sms 
of men but all their pa stoiis m their greatest force 
Jesuh on tho Crobb lie waates is an anathema 
upon life Diony os brolicu in bits is a promise of 
life of lifo indestnictiblo and evir renewed Tho 
Bohtarj Christian bad his God Nietzscho lives alono j 
and without God U.lia sa^o of old had his friends 
Nietascho lives alone and v ithout friends He lives 
nevertheless and can siUj, in his cruel extremity the 
Ij^ouy Sian hymn Ijim not a ‘^aint ho waatps, but a 

satyr ^Vnd a^ain I have wntten so many books and 
such beautiful ones how should I not bo grateful to life? \ 
No , .Nict«,->cbowas ai>aint not a satyr, and a v^ounded ! 
samt v^o aspired to^dio IIo said that ho felt grateful to 
life it was false for bis soul was quite embittered He ’ 
lied but sometimes man has no other way to victory 
When Arna dying from tho blow she had given herself 
said to her husband as she passed him her weapon Pcete 
non dolci sho bed and it was to her glory that she 

lied \nd here may wo not pass on Nietzsche himself 
the judgment that ho had passed upon her? Her 
holy falsehood ho wrote in 1879 obscures all tho 
truths that havo ever been said by tho dying Nietzsche, 
had uott triumj^cd VcceHomo ho was broken but would 
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not avow it A poet, he wished that his cry of agony 
should be a song ; a last lyrical transport uplifted his soul 
and gave him the force to lie. 

“ Day of my life 1 
Thou smhst to eve 1 
Th7ne eye already 
Gleams half -bruised , 

Drops from thy dew, 

Tjihe tears outstrewn, 

Stream, the purple of thy love 
Goes silent over the rmlhy sea. 

Thy ultimate, tardys blessedness 

*A11 around, only the waves and their mirth 
What once was hard 
^ Has foundered m a blue obhvion — 

My boat hes idle now 

Tempest and travel — how unlearnt 

Hope and desire are drowned, 

The soul and the sea he sleek. 

Seventh sohtude 
Never felt I 

Closer to me the sweet serenity. 

Warmer the rays of the sun. t 

— Sbmes not even the ice of my summit 

A rapid, silvery fish. 

My barl^ glides away, afar ” 

Nevertheless he was conscious that the fame, so long 
desired, approached Georges Brandes, who was going to 
repeat and publish his lectures, found him a new reader, 
the Swede Auguste Strindberg Very pleased, Nietzsche 
announced it to Petei Gast “ Strmdberg has written t6 
me,” he said, “and for the first time I receive a letter 
in which I find a world-historic (WeUhzstonk) accent ” 
In St. Petersburg they weie getting ready to translate 
his Case of Wagner In Pans, Hippolyte Tame sought 
and found him a correspondent Jean “Bordeau, con- 
tnbutor to the Dehats and the Revue des Deux Monies. 
“At last,” wrote Nietzsche, “the grand Panama Canal 
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towards rraiAo hoa been opened Hia old comrado 
Dcus'iua banded him two thousand francs tho offering 
of an unknown who wished to sabsenbo to un edition 
of his works Madimo do Salts Marseblins offered him 
n thousand hnedneh ^letascho should ha\o been 
Inppy but it was too hto 

■"IIow Were his last dajs spent } Wo do not know *Ho 
lived in a luruibhcd apartment tho guest of a humblo 
famiV> which lodged him and if ho wished fed him Ho 
corrected tlio proofs of hccc i/o/iio, adding a postsenpt to 
tho early text then a dith^nramhic poem meanwhile ho 
prepared a new pamphlet for publication Nict s$h6 contra 
]Va jner Before launching tho first edition of my great 
work ho wrote to hia publisher wu must prcjiaro tho 
public wo must create a gcnuiuo tension — or it will bo 
Aarathuitra over again On tho Sih of Bccembcc ho 
wroto to Peter Gaat I have re read Ecce Ilovio I havo 
Weighed every word m scales of gold literally it cuts tho 
history of humanity into two sections — tho highest super 
lalivo of dynamite On tho 20th of December ho wroto 
to hiB puUVishcr I am of }our opinion as to Ecce 
Jlomo let UB not exceed 1 000 copies , a thousand copies 
for Germany of a book written m tbo grand stylo is 
indeed rather more than reasonable d3ut m Trance I 
saj it quito seriously I count on an issue of 80 000 — or 
do 000 copies On tho 2ad of January another letter (in 
n rough and deformed hand) * Eeturn me tho poem — on 
with hcc6 1 

'Phero exists a tradition diflicult to verify that dunng 
tbeso latter days Nictzscho often played fragments of 
'SVagner to his hosts Ho would say to them I knew 
him, and talk of Tncbschcn Tho thing does not seem 
improbable for now his memories of his greatest happi 
ness may well havo visited him, and ho may havo found 
-delight in recounting them to simple people ignorant of 
his Ufa Had ho not just wntten in Ecce Hotno 
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“ Since I am lieie lecalling the consolations of my life, 
I ought to expiess in a word my gratitude for what was 
by far m;^most profound and best-loved joy my intimacy 
with Eichard 'Wagner I wish to be just wit)i regard to 
the rest of my human relationships, but I absolutely 
cannot efface from my life the days at Tiiebschen, days of 
confidence, of gaiety , of sublime flashes days of yn o- 
found happiness I do not know what Wagner was for 
others our sky was never darkened by a cloud ” » 

On the 9th of January, 1889, Pranz Overbeck was 
sitting, with his wife, at the window of his quiet house 
in Basle‘, when he saw old Burckhardt stop and ring at 
his door He was suipnsed. Burckhardt was not an 
intimate, and some intuition warned him that Nietzsche, 
their common friend, was the cause of this visit For 
some weeks he had had disquietmg notes from Tmin. 
Burckhardt brought him a long letter which all too 
clearly confirmed his presentiments Niefzsche was 
mad am Ferdinand de Lesseps,” he wrote, “I am^ 
Prado, I am Ohambige [the two assassins with whom 
the Pans newspapers were then occupied] , I have been 
buried twice this autumn ” 

A few moments later Overbeck received a similar letter, 
and all Nietzsche’s friends were likewise advised He had 
written to each of them 

“Friend Georges,” he wrote to Brandes, “since 5 ml 
have discovered me, it is not wonderful to find me . 
what IS now difficult is to lose me 

“ The Ceucified ” 

c 

Peter Gast received a message the tragic significance 
of which he did not understand 
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